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The Libraries and the War 
Effort of the Americas 


FRANCIS O. WILCOX 


The following five papers were sponsored by the Committee on International 
Cultural Relations and presented before the Council on Monday, 
June 22. Mr. Wilcox is the assistant director of the Division of 
Inter-American Activities in the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American A ffairs. 


E HEAR a lot these days about the 
importance of China, Russia, and 
Great Britain in our country’s war effort. 


Without belittling the magnificent contribu-° 


tion of these Allies, I would like to remind 
you that the Western Hemisphere remains, 
in a sense, the focal point of war activity. 
For the twenty-one American republics con- 
stitute, in the final analysis, the bastions of 
freedom from which flow the men and ma- 
terials that will bring ultimate victory to the 
Allied cause. 

The importance of Latin America to our 
war effort becomes clearer if we look at the 
question from a negative point of view. Sup- 
pose we had twenty hostile nations and 
120,000,000 hostile people to the south of us. 
Such a situation would involve the loss of 
vast sources of raw materials—of rubber, 
tin, mica, quinine, antimony, chrome, wool, 
and many others. It would involve the loss 
of vital naval and air bases so essential for 
the protection of the Panama Canal. It 
would involve the immobilization of a sig- 
nificant part of our Army and Navy to 
police the Western Hemisphere. 

The conference at Rio de Janeiro thus con- 
stituted a real victory for inter-American 
cooperation and the good neighbor policy. It 
meant the mobilization of the resources of 
the continent for victory. It meant the 
severing of diplomatic and economic relations 


with the Axis. It meant extensive coopera- 
tion among the twenty-one nations in the 
realms of finance, health, and sanitation. It 
meant that subversive activities in Latin 
America would be nipped in the bud. It 
meant, too, real progress in planning for 
reconstruction and continued cooperation 
once the war is won. 

Today Latin America is a veritable bee- 
hive of wartime activity. They are building 
new roads, opening new mines, planting new 
crops, working hitherto unused forests. 

I don’t mean to imply that inter-American 
cooperation is a one-way street with all 
blessings flowing northward. Rather, it is a 
reciprocal program with many advantages 
for Latin America. They need our mar- 
kets—the difference between depression and 
prosperity for millions of people. They need 
our technical experts to develop their re- 
sources. They need our money to prevent 
their financial systems from cracking under 
the strain of total war. They need our pro- 
tection against the threat of Nazi invasion. 
They need numerous vital materials which 
only Uncle Sam can provide. All these things 
we are giving. 

It is in any «ase fortunate that 1933 
brought in its wake one of the most remark- 
able coincidents in history. For it was in 
that year that Hitler came to power in 
Germany. It was in that year, too, that 
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President Roosevelt announced the good 
neighbor policy—a policy that has served as 
an admirable checkmate to a dictator gone 
mad. 

The real basis for good neighborliness, 
however, is the wholesome desire of the 
peoples involved to be good neighbors. Cer- 
tainly the good neighbor policy can be mean- 
ingful and lasting only insofar as our citizens 
understand our neighbors to the south—their 
people, their geography, their culture, and 
their contribution to the war. 

The role of the library in furthering an 
understanding of the Americas and the war 
becomes doubly important ‘when we recall 
the nature of the present war. This is a 
people’s war. The people are fighting it. 
The people are paying for it. And the peo- 
ple will win it. But the people must under- 
stand the issues involved. 


Active CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


It is clear, however, that an informed and 
intelligent understanding cannot come so 
long as the people are looked upon as pas- 
sive recipients of information handouts. It 
can only come from active citizen participa- 
tion in reading and talking about the war. 

From cracker-barrel round tables in 
Montrose, Iowa, and Saginaw, Michigan, to 
large-scale conventions in Seattle, Milwau- 
kee, and New York, the people need to think 
through the issues of the war and the role 
of the Americas in it. They need to discuss 
the war with others—to exchange ideas and 
to express themselves. 

These are vital needs of a democratic 
people at war. They spell the difference 
between the informed allegiance of democ- 
racy and the blind obedience of fascism. 

In this task of encouraging group discus- 
sion and group decision the libraries must 
play a leading role. Librarians cannot afford 
to sit with folded arms and await the occa- 
sional visit of the intellectually curious. As 
someone said the other day, this is no time 
to worry about the reclassification of books. 
Rather it is the time when we should all be 
worrying about how to get the materials we 
have into the hands of the people who need 
to read them. Librarians must, therefore, 
aggressively and earnestly carry their books 
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and pamphlets into the community. They 
must go forward to meet the challenge of 
fascism on the educational front just as the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are meeting jt 
on the military front. It must never be 
said of the libraries that they contributed 
too little and too late. 

There is, in fact, much to be done. The 
average citizen knows amazingly little about 
Latin America. He often thinks of it in terms 
of bull fights, rumbas, and revolutions, or as 
a land of dreamy-eyed romeos, strumming 
guitars and singing love songs to beautiful 
senoritas with flowers in their hair. He 
knows a great deal more about the ruling 
houses of the Old World than he does about 
the presidents of the New. And he talks 
much more excitedly about London, Paris, 
and Berlin than he does about Santiago, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires. This is a 
natural reaction to the emphasis placed upon 
European history and culture in our school 
system. 

In stressing as I do inter-American affairs 
I do not mean to exclude an active interest 
in our other neighbors—Russia, China, 
Britain, and even Germany and Japan (the 
latter, perhaps, for different reasons). We 
must not make the mistake of putting all our 
eggs in one regional basket. Indeed, it 
would be most unfortunate if we were to 
build up in the Americas the kind of hemi- 
spheric solidarity which would render diff- 
cult our active participation in the world 
order President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull constantly refer to. 


BALANCED DIET 


All I am asking for is a balanced diet. 
Until the threat of Nazi penetration became 
imminent, our press, our radio, our schools— 
even our libraries—neglected Latin America. 
Scientific surveys made in 1941 revealed that 
94 per cent of our people agreed that the 
United States should make a real effort to 
bring about a better understanding between 
North, South, and Central America. In the 
same breath, however, some 34 per cent said 
they were not willing to pay higher taxes to 
accomplish their purpose. And 52 per cent 
objected to Latin America selling more beef, 
corn, grain, and cotton in the United States 
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in order to improve relations between the 
two continents. Only 1 per cent of those 
interviewed could correctly name fifteen of 
the Latin American countries. Only 6 per 
cent could name as many as ten. 

Such statistics raise a real question: Just 
how can we expect to be good neighbors 
with the family next door if we have difficulty 
recognizing them on the street? 

In a democracy the course charted for the 
ship of state is determined largely by an 
informed and intelligent public opinion. 
With the importance of inter-American co- 
operation fully realized, here, certainly, is an 
opportunity for the libraries to be of real 
service. 

Fortunately, you have not been asleep. 
Far from it. Throughout the land you have 
been streamlining your programs with post- 
ers and exhibits on Latin America, with 
study guides, movies, bibliographies, and 
Spanish classes sandwiched in between. 
Some of you have used the press and the 
radio to excellent advantage. These tech- 
niques serve as real antidotes to the poison 
of Fascist propaganda seeking ever to under- 
mine the spirit of inter-American coopera- 
tion. 

In Detroit, for example, you have been 
arranging weekly film forums on America 
and the war effort—forums which bring 
many people to the library to discuss war 
issues. In Cleveland you prepared an exhibit 
covering an entire floor, displaying books, 
pamphlets, posters, handicrafts, and flags of 
the American republics. In Des Moines you 
have sponsored both beginning and adult 
Spanish classes. «These and many other 
examples of progressive library tactics glad- 
den the hearts of all of us working in the 
field of adult education. It is good to know 
that the libraries are definitely on the offen- 
sive! In particular, the fine work of the 
A.L.A. committees in the international field 
deserve a word of special praise. 

You are wondering, no doubt, how our 
office might help in such a program. The 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has been charged, by order of the 
President, with the formulation of programs 
which “in such fields as the arts and sciences, 
education and travel, the radio, the press, and 





the cinema, will further the national defense 
and strengthen the bonds between the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 


PAMPHLET SERIES 


The Division of Inter-American Activities 
in the United States is particularly interested 
in reaching the great American public by 
stimulating thousands of groups and or- 
ganizations to action. We are now launch- 
ing a pamphlet series on inter-American 
affairs—an attempt to explain in simple, pro- 
vocative terms the role of the American 
nations in the war. 

The first one is Inter-American Coopera- 
tion for Victory; the second one, What Is 
the Inter-American Program? Others will 
be written on “The Development of the 
Good Neighbor Policy,” “The Economic 
Contributions of Latin America to the 
War,” and still others on the individual 
countries of Latin America. All these 
pamphlets will be available on request and 
will be sent to the libraries. 

In these days of visual education, the af- 
fection of many librarians will not be con- 
fined entirely to written materials. Our 
office has available numerous interesting 
films on inter-American affairs—from beau- 
tiful travel pictures on the one hand to 
Walt Disney productions on the other. 
Such documentary films as “Americans All,” 
“Our Neighbors Down the Road,” and 
“Mexico Builds a Democracy” should prove 
particularly effective. Films, coupled with 
books, pamphlets, exhibits, radio broadcasts, 
newspaper editorials, and church sermons, 
can very well form the core of an integrated 
community program on inter-American af- 
fairs. 

Our office has also prepared a number of 
study guides, bibliographies, lists of radio 
broadcasts, and other materials to aid pro- 
gram builders in the inter-American field. 

Let me give you at least one specific 
example of what I mean by a positive ap- 
proach. I happen to know that at the present 
time one of your library leaders is arranging 
for a series of twelve weekly feature articles 
on inter-American affairs to be published in 
the local newspapers of 328 communities in 
four states for a period of three months. 
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This series of feature stories is to be pre- 
pared by a competent writer and will be 
designed to inform the American public about 
the life, the activities, and the culture of the 
people south of the Rio Grande. 

Meantime, it will be the job of the 
local librarians of the 328 communities to 
make arrangements with the local news- 
papers for the publication of the articles in 
question. They will also see to it that each 
article has appended a list of books on inter- 
American affairs relevant to the subject 
matter of the article. Thus, if the article 
deals with hemispheric defense, the reader's 
attention will be directed to a short but in- 
viting list of readings available at the local 
library and designed to whet his intellectual 
appetite. 

This simple plan, which will cost very 
little, will affect a region with a total popu- 
lation of 5,600,000. 


Wuat Can Orrice Do? 


In the meantime, I would like to ask 
you—what can our office with its limited 
facilities and resources do to help in this 
crusade against those who think with their 
blood? Your ideas, your suggestions, your 
recommendations are more than welcome. 
You know local conditions and local prob- 
lems and you have ideas as to how they 
might be met. Please don’t hesitate to pass 
along either your ideas or your requests. 

Finally, if I were a librarian in these 
troubled times—when all of us are anxious 
to help—I believe I would ask myself such 
questions as the following: 

1. What can I do to get the people of my 
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community to read, to think about, and to 
discuss the war and the peace that is to 
follow ? 

2. Do I have plenty of inviting materials 
available? Are they where people can get 
at them? 

3. How can I cooperate with various 
groups and organizations in the community 
who are, or should be, studying the war and 
the relation of the Americas to it? 

4. How can I use the radio, the press, the 
screen, and the public forum to further this 
program? 

5. Am I cooperating effectively with other 
agencies, both local and national, who are 
already doing good work in the international 
field? Do I know what their facilities are? 
Am I using them? 

Just a word to those of you who have not 
yet launched an effective inter-American 
program. If you do undertake such a pro- 
gram of helping our people rediscover Latin 
America, you will not only broaden your 
own horizons, but you will make a substan- 
tial contribution towards winning the war. 
More than that, you will help make certain 
that the good neighbor policy does not go by 
default when the war is over and you will 
give our people new hope and faith by help- 
ing them realize that the American frontier 
was not closed in the 1890’s. 

We must remember that this is a war of 
ideologies, in which words become as im- 
portant as bombers, and ideas as potent as 
machine guns. In this war of ideas, the 
libraries—not unlike the munitions plants— 
can and should become veritable arsenals of 
democracy. 
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Why a North American Library 
in Mexico? 


HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


Dr. Lydenberg is the director of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, 
Mexico City. 


Hy a North American library in 

Mexico? First of all, as a practical 
matter, I should say, because Mexico wants 
current North American books, both trade 
books and textbooks. And this for two rea- 
sons. Number one, because the European 
market is closed. Number two, because 
independently of that, Mexico has been turn- 
ing more and more towards the United 
States as a source of mutual intercourse in 
things intellectual or cultural. 

It would be a pleasure to develop those 
themes in detail and to support them by 
convincing and conclusive evidence, but the 
time is too short for that, and I shall have 
to ask you to accept my word for it. 

One more phase of this question about the 
North American book in the land just to the 
south of us is its cost. Our books are by 
no means cheap even for us. With the peso 
at $4.85 to the dollar, it means that the 
US. price must be multiplied by five. Ap- 
ply that to a $2.50 or $5.00 book and surely 
enough is said. 

For us as librarians, however, the most 
important element in this experiment is the 
recognition that the book, the instrument 
of our profession and our calling, is accepted 
by two peoples as an instrument of mutual 
understanding, as a means of increasing good 
will and appreciation of what nations can 
learn from one another. 

I admit that such words may seem a bit 
vague and indefinite even if they are sono- 
rous. But I repeat that we in Mexico are 


increasingly impressed by the growing appre- 
ciation of what our books can and do render 
towards this feeling of mutual understand- 
ing. 

When a man turns to a companion for 
counsel and advice, and when that appeal 
proves to be fruitful and helpful, his grati- 
tude is but natural. It is multiplied many 
times if he learns that the counsel comes 
from a spirit and a personality that is at- 
tractive as well as competent. Carry that 
from the individual to the larger group or 
the nation and the result is the same. 

If our North American libraries can put 
good books at the service of Mexican read- 
ers, we can check one good turn to our 
credit. We can check another when we help 
both peoples to appreciate that their prob- 
lems and difficulties are much the same. Still 
another, when we get all to agree that dif- 
ferences of opinion and attitude must be 
expected between nations as between fami- 
lies, but that there as elsewhere the good old 
motto is still expressive, “In essentials 
unity; in nonessentials charity.” 

As to Mexico, I feel it safe to say that 
thanks to the judgment, skill, experience of 
our friends back home, the selection of 
books we’ve been able to offer our readers 
is satisfactory. The challenge now is to the 
troops in the field to use those books to the 
best advantage and to make the readers of 
those books as grateful for the preliminary 
work of selection and preparation as are we, 
the librarians serving them to our public. 
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Book Needs in Eu 


rope and the Orient 


J. PERIAM DANTON 


Dr. Danton is the chairman of the Committee on International Relations 


and librarian of 


WAS originally scheduled to speak for ten 

minutes on Books for Europe, and was 
later asked whether I would also consider 
library needs in the Orient if given addi- 
tional time. I agreed, but the additional 
time was not forthcoming. You will admit 
that it is something of an assignment to 
cover a third or a quarter of the world in 
ten minutes! For that reason and also 
because what has already been done is 
largely a matter of printed record, I shall 
confine myself in the main to a few sugges- 
tions regarding the future. Let me cite, 
briefly and simply as preface, a very few 
illustrations of recent American activity. 

For some time prior to last fall our De- 
partment of State had been urged to extend 
its Latin American program of the past three 
years to China and perhaps later to the rest 
of the Far East. A program of cultural 
relations with China was drawn up in 
November 1941 and funds have been made 
available for the exchange of technical and 
cultural leaders between our two countries, 
for aid to technical Chinese students in the 
United States, for radio programs, motion 
pictures, laboratory and other equipment for 
educational institutions, and for microfilm 
and textbooks. This seems to me a very 
significant action, significant politically and 
psychologically, of course, but significant also 
as suggesting the value which our govern- 
ment today attaches to international intel- 
lectual exchange and understanding. I hope 
and believe it will extend to India and 
eventually throughout the world. 

The American Bureau for Medical Aid to 


Temple University. 


China has for a good many months recog- 
nized the desperate need across the Pacific 
for up-to-date medical literature and has 
been regularly sending microfilm copies of 
books and journals to China. The Office of 
the Coordinator of Information is reported 
to be sending books to a number of European 
countries. 

The Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the A.L.A., through a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has sent during 
the past three years about $50,000 worth of 
books and periodicals to countries of Europe 
and the British Dominions. We have re- 
ceived scores of grateful letters—often 
pathetically grateful ones—from recipients 
who have tried to tell us how much these 
gifts have meant to the peoples of their 
countries and how great is the need pre- 
cisely in these times for American publica- 
tions—the books and periodicals of a wholly 
free people. Let me give you by way of 
illustration one or two passages from letters 
which have come to us. This from Stock- 
holm: 

“From everywhere we have good news 
about the circulation of the American books. 

The fact is that the importance of these 
books has increased with the difficulties of 
getting books from abroad, especially from 
English-speaking countries. There is no 
doubt that this window open towards the 
Western World is of real significance, espe- 
cially in our present situation. ... We feel 
convinced, speaking for all our libraries, if 
we say that everybody is anxious to keep 
this contact between the U.S. and our north- 
ern countries.” 
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This from Sydney, Australia: 


“ if it is possible to send us more books, 
I am sure that you will appreciate the im- 
portance of that gift. More than ever, it 
will be desirable to foster cultural relations 
between our peoples, and yet, just as that 
need becomes paramount, the difficulties of 
obtaining books and documents through 
ordinary channels are intensified.” 


This from Oslo: 


“We thank you most heartily for this 
noble gift, which is very much appreciated 
now under the present conditions of a rather 
one-sided diet. We need [these books] badly 

Under the present circumstances, we 
would greatly appreciate it if you could send 
us some books which, in your opinion, might 
be of value to us and which might not be con- 
sidered objectionable from the censorship’s 
point of view.” 


And this from General Sir Archibald 
Wavell shortly before he left the Middle 
East: 


“The literature you have sent fills a most 
urgent need and is perhaps the most accept- 
able form of gift that can be sent to the 
troops out here. You can have little idea of 
the pleasure given to men in places not easy 
of access; books have been virtually unob- 
tainable; now you have made available a 
regular source of exchange. The troops 
are very grateful.” 


The committee has also been instrumental 
in sending about 25,000 items to China, 
where the need and the appreciation are as 
great as anywhere. 

So much for a glimpse of the past; now 
what of the future. It is suggested in part, 
of course, by some of what I have already 
said. There seems little doubt that the de- 
mands of the postwar reconstruction period, 
both in Europe and in the Orient, will be in 
most respects as great as, and in some re- 
spects greater than, the demands of the pres- 
ent so far as books and libraries are 
concerned. Numerous European _institu- 
tions of learning have been partially or 
wholly destroyed and more will be. On the 
other side of the world we may note that 


in 1912 there were four national institutions 
of higher education in China having a total 
of fewer than 500 students; in 1937 there 
were 108 with 31,000 students. Of these 
108, 14 have been totally destroyed, 18 have 
been virtually destroyed, and 73 have been 
forced to move and abandon their libraries 
and laboratories. It has been estimated that 
nearly ten million volumes have been lost 
and destroyed throughout all China. But— 
and this is amazing testimony to the wisdom 
of the Chinese government and Chinese de- 
termination and educational awareness— 
there are today, mostly in southwestern 
China, 104 institutions of higher education 
having a total of more than fifty thousand 
students. The great intellectual need now 
and for many years to come will be for 
books and journals. Already the Depart- 
ment of State is planning to prepare one 
hundred-foot reels of microfilm containing 
the best articles of interest to students and 
scholars in various fields and one hundred 
reading machines of a special design have 
been ordered for immediate shipment to 
China by plane. 

It has been increasingly said that military 
victory may count for less relatively in this 
conflict than in any other war of the world’s 
history and that military victory alone will 
not win the war in any real sense. I believe 
this apparently paradoxical statement will 
hold up under examination. We of the 
West have never fully appreciated the im- 
portance of human relations and of the things 
of the mind and intellect to the peoples of 
India and China, together comprising over 
one third of the world’s population. So long 
as there exist exclusion laws in their present 
forms, international settlements, extra- 
territoriality, the white-man’s-burden atti- 
tude toward so-called native populations and 
the like, we can scarcely hope for true world 
peace. Such a peace must be based funda- 
mentally upon human understanding and 
human equality. And for the bringing about 
of these, books and periodicals may, if 
properly disseminated, serve as one of the 
most important potentials. The “London 
Letter” of the New York Times Book Re- 
view for May 24 reports upon an English 
reading survey compiled by representatives 
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of the British Council in Athens and Bu- 
charest. It notes that in Greece, for exam- 
ple, the four English novelists who are by 
far the most widely read are Oscar Wilde, 
Edgar Wallace, Elinor Glyn, and Florence 
Barclay. “The books of these writers are 
easily available in cheap English and cheaper 
Greek and French editions. They permeate 
to every home where books are read, and in 
more cases than not (particularly the last 
three) they represent between them not only 
English literature but, to a large extent, 
England. ... <A specific example shows the 
impression produced upon the mind of read- 
ers in Balkan countries. One of the British 
Council’s representatives, in talking to a 
quite intelligent man, was startled to hear 
him refer to the sensational murders, hold- 
ups, and other lurid crimes that were of al- 
most daily occurrence in London. When 


asked for his source of information, this 
Balkan acquaintance replied, ‘Books,’ |, 
then transpired that the only English books 
he had read were by Edgar Wallace!” 

If this is even remotely an accurate pic. 
ture, how much more distorted must 
many European ideas of the United States 
another three thousand miles away, and how 
still more unfortunate must be the notions 
of Asiatic peoples, who for the most part 
cannot read English and have far less access 
to books in general? 

Books and libraries can, perhaps, do little 
to win the war in the narrow sense, but we 
and others who work with them have a vast 
and terrifying obligation to the future of 
civilization to make certain that the contri- 
bution which literature can make to the 
furtherance of international understanding 
and world peace will, in fact, be made. 
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Libraries in War Areas 


JOHN R. RUSSELL 


Mr. Russell is the chairman of the Committee for Aid to Libraries in 
Wear Areas and librarian of the University of Rochester Library, 


Rochester, N.Y. 


HE Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas was created in December 
1940 “to explore further the extent of the 
need for aid and the means to be employed 
in rehabilitating devastated libraries in war 
areas.” As the war spreads the extent of 
the need for aid grows. How large the 
problem will be at the close of the war no 
one can now say, but we all know it will be 
tremendous, for many libraries have already 
been destroyed and others have suffered 
severely from the effects of the war. I need 
only mention the University of Louvain, with 
20,000 volumes saved from 700,000, the 
public library of Tours, with 1000 volumes 
remaining from 180,000, the heavy losses suf- 
fered by University College and King’s Col- 
lege of the University of London, to indicate 
that millions of volumes will be needed for 
these and other libraries that have been or 
are being bombed in Europe and Asia. In 
fact, libraries in the Western Hemisphere 
may be included in the list of those needing 
help before the conflict comes to an end. 
The committee has been enabled to pur- 
chase current numbers of some American 
scholarly journals through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. This grant is not 
sufficiently large to provide all the copies 
that will be needed and it does not take 
care of issues published before 1939 nor 
does it provide books. The problem of ob- 
taining a supply of printed materials for 
devastated libraries is therefore still large 
and perplexing. 
When it becomes possible to send books to 
devastated libraries, Americans will be asked 
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to donate books as they have so generously 
contributed them in the past. But will there 
be surplus books when that time comes? 
The collection of wastepaper energetically 
carried forward by patriotic citizens may 
destroy much that should be saved. We 
have placed notices in as many publications 
as possible calling attention to the need for 
conserving scholarly books and journals, and 
we shall continue to publicize the need for 
careful examination before destruction of 
printed matter. 

Such publicity inevitably brings offers of 
gifts from those who feel they cannot hold 
material until after the war. The problem 
of finding storage space then is transferred 
from donor to recipient, in this case the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, which must find places in which to 
store the material if it is to be saved. Some 
libraries have generously donated shelves or 
storerooms which are taking care of some 
gifts, but a great deal more space will be 
needed, especially when a campaign for the 
collection of books and journals is under- 
taken. 

What can Americans, especially American 
librarians, do to assist in this work? First, 
they can pass on to the American Library 
Association any information about damage 
to libraries in war areas which is not pub- 
lished in obvious sources. Second, they can 
save good books and periodicals which may 
help restock libraries after the war and they 
can urge others to do the same. The com- 
mittee has printed a list of the American 
journals in which it is especially interested. 
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Copies of that list will be given to anyone 
who wishes to help in this part of the pro- 
gram. Third, they can donate storage space 
for gifts of such material and help to locate 
such space in their neighborhood. The com- 
mittee will greatly appreciate receiving offers 
of storage space from any part of the country. 

There may be those who view interna- 
tional cooperation of this sort as unimpor- 
tant or impractical or even unwise at this 
time. It is true that much of our work 
must be done after the war is over. It is 
also true that if we wait until the war has 


- bers of the Association are urge 
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ended, we shall have great difficulty in ob. 
taining needed books and journals, as the 
committee which carried on this work after 
the First World War can testify. The re. 
building of devastated libraries in war areas 
is one phase of that international cooperation 
which must follow the war if a better world 
order is to be realized. To that phase the 
American Library Association is already con- 
tributing. It can contribute still|more, both 
in the present and in the future? and mem- 
to assist 
in every way possible in this important work, 
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Postwar Relationships and Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations 


MILTON E. LORD 
Mr. Lord is director of the Boston Public Library. 


OSTWAR RELATIONSHIPS, obviously, have 

got to rest in the present, and from the 
present we go forth into the future; and, as 
we do that, we have to face the necessity 
of stressing certain things which are perhaps 
even too obvious. 

We do have a lack of knowledge of other 
peoples; and we here, say what we want to 
the contrary, are still very deeply influenced 
in our thought by the notion of nationalism. 

Take our lack of knowledge of other peo- 
ples. It is, of course, not peculiar to us 
alone; it exists in other countries. I think 
I can illustrate what I mean very easily by a 
few examples. 

A classmate of mine some years ago went 
to Oxford University as a Rhodes scholar. 
He had heard about the debates at the Ox- 
ford Union being carried on as a training 
ground for individuals who were later to 
become members of Parliament, about the 
arrangement of the union as similar to that 
of the House of Commons, and about the 
selection of a specific resolution for each 
debate. But he was pretty dashed at that 
first debate he attended to find that the topic 
of the evening was: “Resolved, That this 
house regrets the discovery of America!” 
That was, from the point of view of those 
people perhaps, a little bit of English humor, 
although there was an implication there of 
something else, perhaps of superiority. 

But, if we think that the English alone 
have that feeling, let’s look at our own simi- 
lar feelings. You have all no doubt played 
pencil and paper games wherein, as certain 
words are mentioned, you write down the 
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first topic which suggests itself or which 
comes to your mind. If we had time, I 
should like to play that game of suggestions 
this morning, in order to get your reactions 
to the names of different peoples. I dare 
say that if we wrote down the word “Ger- 
mans,” we should probably think immediately 
of such things as “Nazis,” and then go back 
even to another period and write “Hun” or 
“barbarian.” If we said “Italian,” probably 
we should write “wop” or “Dago.” If it 
were “Frenchman,” it might be “frog eater.” 
If it were “Swede,” we should write “square- 
head;” if it were “Pole,” “Polock;” a Czech, 
“Bohunk ;” an Armenian, “rugs; and in the 
case of Americans, we might even write 
“dollar-chasers.” 

We might not, speaking of rugs and dollar- 
chasers, be too far wrong in mentioning 
one example which I observed in Athens a 
dozen years ago, when I saw a rug-maker 
there. He may have been an Armenian, I 
don’t know. The masterpiece that was dis- 
played in his shop—oh, it was a rug, let us 
say five feet long by a couple of feet wide— 
an exact replica, believe this or not, of an 
American one dollar bill! 

Well, all of this activity on our part might 
suggest disparagement. Still other feelings 
might govern us, did govern us not so long 
ago when, shortly after Pearl Harbor, some 
misguided people chopped down some cherry 
trees in Washington. Shall we call that 
rage? Or, coming down very specifically to 
actual ignorance on our part of the cultural 
achievements of other peoples, there is a 
game which has been played in parlors the 
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object of which is to stump those present to 
name two writers from each of a half-dozen 
different Latin American countries. But 
try it yourself and see how far you get. 


IGNORANCE OF CULTURE OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


I saw a newspaper editorial a while back 
listing the leading writers of Australia. I 
had never heard of most of the names before. 
I had just assumed that there weren't any 
writers or any literature there. You might 
do the same thing in the case of New Zea- 
land. And, as for countries such as India and 
China, well, do you remember that play of 
some years ago—lI think it was called The 
Green Goddess—in which George Arliss 
played the part of the rajah? There 
was a scene in that play in which he drew 
himself up to his fullest height, looked at 
his British questioner, and said something 
to him to the effect that hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years ago, before his country was 
recognized as more than an island, there had 
been in India a culture which still persists. 
That persisting culture in the Orient ought 
to make us feel very small today. And yet— 
going back to the game of “suggestions” — 
when we speak of the Chinese, all too often 
our immediate reaction is “laundrymen;” or 
when someone speaks of India and mentions 
the peoples of that country, our reaction fre- 
quently is “untouchables.” 

One of the most striking manifestations to 
me of a lack of knowledge of the cultural 
activities of other people came when we were 
working at the Vatican Library in Rome. 
Going into the main reading room, I felt 
for the first time lost in the reading room of 
a library. I had been inside the reading 
rooms of libraries in France, Germany, 
Italy, England, and other countries; and I 
had always felt immediately at home be- 
cause there on the reference shelves I saw 
the same bindings and books that I knew at 
home. There was a feeling of kinship. But 
I was lost in the Vatican reading room just 
because the books on the reference shelves 
there ran into other fields, looking as much 
toward the East and the Near East as to 
Western Europe. 
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And then, as I went out on the street and 
saw the various national seminarians—yoy 
will recall that most countries have national 
seminaries for their theological students jp 
Rome—marching about the streets, I recog- 
nized the North Americans, the Frenchmen, 
the Germans, the Italians, and the English- 
men; but I was quite shocked the first time 
I saw a group of seminarians marching along 
two by two who turned out to be Ethiopians; 
and then a group who were Chinese. When 
we think of the Roman Church as being a 
Western institution, we forget the great 
extent to which it looks in the other direc. 
tion as well. 


UNTHINKING REACTIONS AGAINST 
INTERNATIONALISM 


We can very easily—those of us who 
have strong national feelings—react against 
institutions which are international (let us 
take the Roman Church as an example 
again) and feel a certain distrust of them; 
and yet we as librarians particularly can 
never overlook the fact that, had it not 
been for that Church, our stock in trade, 
the Renaissance culture, which is ours today, 
would not be in our keeping to this very day. 

And it works the other way around as 
well. It isn’t just a situation on the part of 
Americans only. 

I was going out to Delphi in Greece some 
years ago, and in order to do so had to take 
a dirty little Greek steamer which wasn't 
accustomed to having tourists and foreigners 
aboard. It was necessary that I get off the 
boat at two o'clock or so in the morning. 
It was dark—the cabin didn’t look too 
promising—and so I decided to remain up 
for the night. I talked on board with one of 
my fellow passengers in the dark. We 
couldn’t see each other very well, but by 
questioning I finally learned that he was a 
Turk. He knew no English; I knew no 
Turkish; nor did I know sufficient modern 
Greek to carry on a suitable conversation 
with him. But we sparred around in French 
and German and Italian, and at the end of 
our conversation he said to me, “I did not 
believe that you were an American, because 
I never before have met an American with 
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POSTWAR RELATIONSHIPS 


whom I could talk in Italian or German or 
French.” He just didn’t believe there were 
such animals, apparently! 

Thus there is a psychological background 
to it all—in the case of the Englishman, su- 
periority; in the case of ourselves playing 
“Suggestions,” disparagement ; in the case of 
the cutting down of the cherry trees, rage; 
in the case of all of these countries of which 
we have so little knowledge, just plain ig- 
norance. 

And as for inferiority feelings, when one 
feels inferior, he naturally tends to poke fun 
at that which he knows so little about and 
toward which he feels inferior. 


THE ParaApox oF NATIONALISM 


We all need to understand others, to rend 
the veil of parochialism, te pierce the illusion 
of nationalism. It is paradoxical that na- 
tionalism exists, because it is really a uni- 
versal thing when you actually get down to 
it. For instance, there is the fact that in 
time of war all countries claim God to be on 
their side and they pray to God. Or look at 
the simple things. Anyone who has traveled 
widely comes to recognize that almost every- 
where Monday is washdav; that almost 
everywhere, except in certain regions, people 
eat with knives and torks; almost every- 
where people have egg: for breakfast. 

We had a distinguished visitor here who 
attended an A.L.A. meeting in 1938 in Kan- 
sas City. He was from Yugoslavia. His 
name was Dr. Josif Badalic. When he came 
to Boston, he went with me out to the coun- 
try, where my family has a country place, 
and there he pulled out of his pocket a pic- 
ture of a country place some miles out of 
Zagreb, in Yugoslavia, where his mother and 
father were living, and in the foreground of 
the picture were a number of hens. We 
were conducting our conversation in Ger- 
man. I looked at the photo and then asked, 
“Was sind diese fiir Haihne?” (‘What kind 
of hens are these?) He looked at me in 
all seriousness, and, in utter obliviousness of 
what he was saying, to my immense surprise, 
there came forth the statement: “Sie sind 
Rhode Island Rot und Plymouth Rock.” 
(“They are Rhode Island Reds and Plym- 
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outh Rocks.) There he was, saying that 
almost at Plymouth Rock itself, and not 
more than seventy-five miles away from 
Rhode Island! A little after that he found 
out that we had Leghorns in this country— 
and then he asked me where they came from! 

There is a universality about all this 
which makes it all seem quite foolish when 
we consider the emphasis which is placed 
upon national characteristics. If you don’t 
believe it, look at the words from other lan- 
guages which have come into the English 
language. There is a very good example of 
that in the case of the French words which, 
prior to 1914, came into the English lan- 
guage. I won’t run the whole limit, but 
remember, we keep our automobiles in 
garages, and we have chauffeurs for auto- 
mobiles, and we take the automobiles and 
go to the ballet. You have a téte-a-téte with 
your beau, who is an habitué of a place where 
they serve hors d’@uvres. You ask for that 
barbarism known as a frappé. 

Take the field of music—just everyday 
music—and you will see that you can’t 
escape the international situation there. Do 
you remember a song that was quite popular 
not so long ago called, “I’m Forever Blow- 
ing Bubbles”? Well, if you are at all musi- 
cal, you will realize that the theme of that 
song came as a direct steal from a non- 
American composer by the name of Chopin. 
And another song by an American entitled 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” was more 
or less a plagiarism, if you will, of two very 
good pieces of music by foreign composers, 
one a strain from Handel’s “Hallelujah 
Chorus” and the other from “I Dreamt I 
Dwell in Marble Halls” from The Bohem- 
ian Girl by Balfe. It is plainly inevitable 
that there must be other influences than our 
own national ones that we see even around 
home. 

The whole national picture just gets 
thrown into pieces when you look at shifting 
political conditions. We have a great coun- 
try to the south of us known as Brazil, which 
is the one great unit in South America which 
speaks Portuguese, with a great many neigh- 
bors all around it who speak Spanish. We 
may wonder how the Portuguese got there 
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and forget that there was once a great Portu- 
guese empire—and yet look at Portugal 
today. 

The fallibility of national allegiance can 
be observed in the matter of the support of 
Russia, when the Communists in this coun- 
try, who felt so strongly in their allegiance, 
were dashed when Soviet Russia made an 
alliance with the Nazis. And then came a 
complete shift again when the tide turned 
the other way. Or you may remember back 
to the days of the last war when we con- 
sidered that German was no longer a lan- 
guage to study, and we put our attention 
upon Spanish as a language. And yet who 
speaks Spanish now? The American Li- 
brary Association is hard put to it to find 
a few librarians who know Spanish well 
enough to carry on the various projects in 
Latin America it is trying to carry on there 
today. 

Nationalism also is certainly not a fact in 
nature. There is no such thing as a French 
cloud or American capillary action. An 
American soldier wounded on the battlefield 
in the Far East owes his life to the Japanese 
scientist Kitasato, who isolated the bacillus 
of tetanus. A Russian soldier saved by a 
blood transfusion is indebted to Laudsteiner, 
an Austrian. A German soldier is shielded 
from typhoid fever with the help of a Rus- 
sian Metchnikoff. A Dutch marine in the 
East Indies is protected from malaria be- 
cause of the experiments of an Italian 
Grassi. A British aviator in North Africa 
escapes death from surgical infection be- 
cause a Frenchman (Pasteur) and a German 
(Koch) elaborated a new technique. 
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Our Task As AMERICANS 

Certainly we must face and recognize the 
need of a respect for the cultural accom. 
plishments of other peoples as well as of our. 
selves. I remember a Californian who came 
to New England and became pretty im. 
patient at certain conservative characteristics 
of the people up there. And one day he 
went to Concord and there visited that re. 
markable aggregation of literary evidences 
of its great past. The physical manifes- 
tations of it interested him and he said, 
“Now I understand why New Englanders 
are so conservative—they have something to 
conserve!” 

There is, then, the necessity of recognizing 
in our diversity, in our search for unity, that 
in this country our postwar contribution at 
home must be based on a recognition that we 
do not have essentially minorities in this 
country. We are ourselves a large body of 
people who, in effect, are the overseas Eu- 
ropeans, and we want to show today’s Euro- 
peans what we in America have done to live 
together in peace. We want Europe to be 
able to live together peacefully in the same 
fashion. 

This is not an American century. God 
forbid that we should say that we are a 
master race. In the postwar rehabilitation 
of Europe and other occupied areas, we have 
nevertheless got to play a very active part in 
ways we yet do not even suspect, so that 
when we are through, we shall be able 
to say with an open mind, and have the 
world say with us, we hope: “Resolved, 
That the world does not regret the discovery 
of America!” 
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State Aid for State-Wide Library 
Development 


The following three articles were presented at a joint meeting of the 
Library Extension Board and the Library Extension Division on 
June 23 at Milwaukee.* 


NORTH CAROLINA 
H. MARJORIE BEAL 


Secretary and director, North Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh 


ORTH CAROLINA, largely a rural state, 

famous for its tobacco and tobdacco 
manufacturing, its cotton and cotton mills, 
its mountains and sea coast, and for the 
first state university, was the first state in 
the Southeast to appropriate funds for state 
aid for public libraries. 

Public library service had been slowly 
developing for 150 years but too many rural 
people had no access to public libraries and 
too many cities had inadequate and limited 
library service. The expenditure for public 
libraries a year ago was only ten cents per 
capita, the book stock only one book for 
every three people. Compared with Massa- 
chusetts’ expenditure for public libraries of 
$1.02 per capita and the national average 
expenditure of forty-two cents, ten cents 
per capita looked infinitesimal. Of the three 
and one half million people in North Caro- 
lina a million and a half without public 
library service was another distressing fact, 
for most of those people had been taught to 
read at county and state expense and then 
had had little opportunity to exercise this 
privilege. 

In 1941, thirty-six of the one hundred 
counties were appropriating annually at least 
$1000 for county library service in order 
that rural as well as urban people might 
have access to books. Three counties had 
voted a library tax. Bookmobiles had been 
im use since 1923 and had proved an eco- 
nomical and efficient means of book dis- 





* All three articles are abridged. 
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tribution. The use of twelve W.P.A. 
“demonstration” bookmobiles led the way 
to county owned trucks in various sections. 


State Ai Act 


On March 8, 1941, the state appropriated 
“the sum of $100,000 annually,” and the bill 
sets this up as a public library service fund. 
The state aid bill included this quotation 
from the state constitution “religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and happiness of mankind, 
schools and means of education shall forever 
be encouraged,” and stated that “The people 
have the right to the privilege of education 
and it is the duty of the state to guard and 
maintain that right.” Like the state con- 
stitution the state aid bill was written in 
simple, straight-forward language, phrased 
in broad terms to allow for growth and 
progress. The lawyer who framed the bill 
was a member of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission Board, a former state 
senator, and a man who knew and appre- 
ciated the value of good books. 

Important phrases of the bill, besides the 
appropriation, are “The fund shall be used 
to improve, stimulate, increase, and equalize 
public library service to the people of the 
whole state,” which has meant that every 
county must have an opportunity to share in 
the fund and that the money could not be 
concentrated in limited areas. The word 
“annually” in relation to the sum appro- 
priated should guarantee its continuance. 
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The bill also included: “The fund appro- 
priated under this act shall be separate and 
apart from the appropriation to the general 
library commission fund, which fund shall 
not be affected by this act or appropriation 
hereunder. 

“The powers herein granted shall be in 
addition to and not in subrogation of, or 
repeal of, any power or authority now or 
heretofore granted to the North Carolina 
Library Commission.” And thus state aid 
was entrusted to the library commission but 
was not to retard or limit the activities and 
responsibilities of the library commission. 

The North Carolina Library Commission 
Board, which was authorized and empow- 
ered to administer the fund, is a nonpartisan 
representative board of five members. The 
two ex officio members are the state li- 
brarian and the superintendent of public in- 
struction, two members are appointed by the 
North Carolina Library Association, and one 
is appointed by the Governor. The last 
three are each appointed for terms of three 
years. 

The facts that no new board or commis- 
sion needed to be set up to administer the 
fund and that only 5 per cent of the appro- 
priation might be used for administration 
were helpful in the passage of the bill. The 
North Carolina Library Commission Board 
framed simple and flexible rules and regula- 
tions. 


ALLOCATION 


Public library service had followed no set 
pattern in developing and each one of the 
one hundred counties presented an individual 
problem. No public library had enough 
books. Some libraries were fairly good with 
trained librarians, active trustees, regular 
incomes, attractive quarters, bookmobiles, 
county branches and stations, service for 
Negroes as well as whites, and intelligent 
and eager borrowers. Other libraries were 


limited in every respect, too few books, a 
ready and willing but devoid-of-vision library 
worker, no publicity, low income. 

The task of allocating the money to the 
best advantage of everyone proved almost as 
difficult as the work of securing the fund. 
Fortunately, librarians and county officials 
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had exerted efforts to obtain state aid and 
were eager to share in its benefits. Library 
boards were ready to work out plans for 
improved library service and many knew of 
their greatest need—books, a trained }. 
brarian, or a bookmobile. 

Many factors entered into the plan for 
allocation—the large number of people with. 
out public library service, the amount of the 
state aid fund, public library service already 
being given, the assessed valuation and 
wealth of each county, library appropriations, 
and the desire for improved library service, 
A workable plan had to be devised which 
placed responsibility on the county for the 
continuation and growth of public library 
service. 

The money has proved to be a stimulating 
fund to help counties help themselves. Two 
counties which had made no previous appro- 
priation for public library service, each ap- 
propriated three thousand dollars, employed 
a trained county librarian, purchased books 
and a bookmobile, borrowed large collec- 
tions of books from the library commission. 
Some counties matched the state aid fund, 
many counties appropriated far more than 
that, and most counties increased their local 
appropriations. 

No county which reduced its appropriation 
below the library appropriation for the year 
1940-41 could receive state aid. 

Each county was offered nine hundred dol- 
lars from the state aid fund for the year 
1941-42. The small, poor counties were 
offered the same amount from the state aid 
funds as the large, wealthy counties. The 
money was voted for “the people of the 
whole state” and every section should have 
an opportunity to share in it. Every county 
and locality was visited by the director or 
the field worker of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission to discuss plans and to 
guide the policy in order that each county 
would be assured of maximum returns for 
the local and state investment. 

The expectancy as to the county appro- 
priation depended upon the assessed valua- 
tion, the size of the population, and the plans 
for improved library service. In the smallest 
and poorest county of only six thousand 
people, with assessed valuation of one and 
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one half million, a county appropriation of 
three hundred dollars for county library 
service was a great feat. In that particular 
county, one requirement was contract serv- 
ice with an adjoining county for supervision 
of a trained librarian, the use of books, and 
a bookmobile. 

State aid funds could be used for the pur- 
chase of books, supplies to process those 
books, the purchase or running expenses of a 
bookmobile, the salary of a trained librarian, 
and the extension of library service. State 
aid funds could not be used for furniture or 
equipment for a library or to pay an un- 
trained library worker. 

Plans for the use of the state aid funds 
were included in the application presented by 
each county and approved by the library com- 
mission board. To qualify for state aid a 
county or regional library board was neces- 
sary to administer the fund on a county or 
regional basis. 

Books were and still are the greatest need 
and all available monies should be expended 
to increase the book collections. Therefore, 
the library commission board ruled that in 
the smaller counties of fifteen thousand 
population or less, all state aid and county 
funds for the year 1941-42 might be ex- 
pended for the purchase of books provided 
certain requirements were met. One pro- 
vision was that lists of books must be sub- 
mitted to the library commission for 
approval before purchase. Several counties 
entered into this plan for the year 1941-42 
with varying results. Library trustees soon 
discovered that wise book ordering demanded 
time and thought, that it was a public re- 
sponsibility, and that mistakes were costly. 
The library commission staff was often 
snowed under by the volume of work re- 
quired to check the lists and guide future 
purchases. During May and June a full- 
time, trained assistant was employed to 
check book lists and to work with the book 
committees. 

Other variations occurred in some of the 
medium-sized counties where a college li- 
brarian was released from college duties one 
day a week to compile book orders, to give 
technical advice, to help establish book sta- 
tions, and to talk at group meetings. She 
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has been paid a minimum amount for her 
services from the state aid fund. 


Larcer UNITS 


Contract service between counties has 
been recommended and advised. Two re- 
gional libraries have been established, one 
of three counties, Beaufort, Hyde, and Mar- 
tin, in the extreme east, and the Nantahala 
region of three counties, Cherokee, Clay, and 
Graham, in the extreme west. The regional 
library board is composed of two trustees 
from each county appointed by the county 
commissioners. A regional librarian who 
meets the public library certification re- 
quirements was employed. A bookmobile 
was purchased for use on regular schedule in 
the three counties and books interchanged 
between the counties. 

Two tri-county libraries have been estab- 
lished. Each county has remained a separate 
unit with its county library board, book col- 
lection, its bookmobile service, and has 
shared in the time and salary of a trained 
librarian who met the public library certifica- 
tion requirements. Now each of these con- 
tracting counties is asking how much money 
it would take to employ a full-time librarian 
for next year. 

Four counties are sharing a trained li- 
brarian with adjoining smaller counties. 
Book ordering, publicity, talks at club meet- 
ings, technical advice, establishing book sta- 
tions are some of the help offered. 


SUMMARY 


Seventy-six of the one hundred counties 
are sharing in the state aid fund for the 
year 1941-42 and each was promised nine 
hundred dollars. The counties were given 
nine months (from July 1 to April 1) to 
work out plans for rural library service. In 
April the monies which were not allocated 
and not used for administration (less than 
3 per cent this year) were re-allocated to 
the participating counties. This meant an 
additional allotment of as much as $398.35 
to each participating county for the purchase 
of books. 

Of the twenty-four counties which did not 
share in the state aid fund, eight have no 
public library within their borders; a few 
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others lacked leadership. Several of the 
twenty-four are completing plans to share 
in the fund during 1942-43. North Carolina 
desires 100 per cent participation and refuses 
to believe that such participation is too 
idealistic. 

North Carolina has had less than one 
year of state aid. Though it is too early to 
predict or evaluate, certain facts are out- 
standing. 

First, one third of the population, or 
more than a million people, have access to 
public libraries who did not have such serv- 
ice before state aid became a reality. This 
means less than half a million are without 
public library service and are still to be 
reached. 

Second, books are seeping into all sections 
of the state. Public libraries have been aug- 
mented and enriched by means of additional 
books, trained personnel, and bookmobiles. 
In those sections without public libraries 
library service was organized and books 
made increasingly available. 

Third, the availability of books and the 
state-wide publicity of book service have 
resulted in wider reading and in learning 
new facts through the joy of reading. 

Fourth, the number of trained public li- 
brarians has been increased by 25 per cent. 
This increase affects the entire state, east 
and west. 

Fifth, in a rural state the transportation 
of books is of major importance. Thirty- 
two county owned bookmobiles include 
eleven purchased since July 1, 1941. There 
are seven more on order which are “frozen.” 
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In addition, ten W.P.A. bookmobiles are 
being used for demonstration. 

Sixth, the Negroes have shared in the state 
aid fund. In the South service for Negroes 
and whites must be entirely separate as to 
book collection, quarters, and service. One 
instance is—the Negro library in Durham 
purchased a new bookmobile to serve both 
city and rural Negroes. In Wake County, 
where the I ‘egro population is one third, the 
county owned bookmobile is shared one 
third of the time by the Negroes. 

Seventh, county and city appropriations 
have been increased to improve public library 
service. All the applications for state aid 
for 1942-43 which had been received before 
June 15 showed definite increases ranging 
from an increase of $300 to one of $11,979, 
This indicates a 334 per cent increase of 
local funds for the next year. 

Eighth, library hours have been lengthened 
and services expanded to meet the necessi- 
ties of the war. 

Ninth, the appointment of trustees has 
been more thoughtfully made by the com- 
missioners. Library trustees have realized 
that knowledge and time are required to 
carry the responsibilities and the opportuni- 
ties. To be a library trustee is a working 
task and no longer an empty honor. 

Tenth, city and county commissioners are 
awakening to library service, costs, and budg- 
ets. Many county librarians attend monthly 
or quarterly meetings of the commissioners 
and make narrative reports of developments 
and in addition they prepare a statistical re- 
port for the commissioner’s file. 


MICHIGAN 


LOLETA DAWSON FYAN 
Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing 


HE FIRST STEP recommended by the 

Planning Committee of the Michigan 
Library Association and turned over to the 
Legislative Committee for action was to 
procure two pieces of legislation. One was 
to create a state board for libraries whose 
members would determine the policies of the 


state library, appoint a professionally 
trained state librarian, administer the state 
aid program, and be responsible for the 
systematic development and coordination of 
library service throughout the state. The 
other authorized state aid for public li- 
braries and set up the provisions under 
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which grants would be distributed. 

During 1937 traditions were broken when 
representatives from the Michigan Library 
Association moved into Lansing to pace the 
capitol corridors, haunt the committee rooms, 
and burn up the wires getting directions to 
the home front. By a united effort that 
would not acknowledge defeat and through 
some favorable circumstances, the two acts 
were passed during that legislative session. 

Since then much of the energy of the mem- 
bers of the Michigan Library Association 
has gone into the retention and revision of 
this legislation. During the legislative ses- 
sion of 1939 an attempt was made to repeal 
the State Board for Libraries Law and a 
bill was introduced to suspend state aid for 
public libraries. After another stiff six 
months’ fight both laws were still in force, 
but by the end of the session a line had been 
inserted in the general appropriation bill 
repealing the section of the state aid law 
which set up a continuing appropriation. 
No funds were allowed for grants from 
1939 to 1941. 

By the legislative session of 1941 a number 
of the provisions of the state aid law were 
out of date, so that a revision was necessary. 
When the session ended, this had been 
passed with an appropriation for the bi- 
ennium (1941-43), all appointments to the 
state board for libraries had been con- 
firmed by the Senate for the first time, and 
the first professional appointment was made 
to the state librarianship. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The actual state aid program in Michigan 
has had the disadvantage of being an inter- 
mittent one. Although the law went into 
effect in 1937, the Governor, when signing 
the act, vetoed the appropriation for the 
first year, and there was a delay in setting 
the figure for grants in 1938. Resumption 
of the work for the present biennium had to 
be postponed because the revised law could 
not take effect until ninety days after the 
legislature adjourned. The first adminis- 
trative period of eight and one half months 
was followed by a hiatus of two and one 
half years. Since January 1942 state aid 
has had another half year of operation. This 
has meant that the mechanics of taking 


applications and making the actual grants 
were scarcely worked out before the first 
two periods of administration were over. 
In both periods most of the grants could 
not be paid until the end of the year, mak- 
ing the program seem both uncertain and 
irregular. We are now anticipating a more 
stable program as the first full year of 
operation begins July 1, 1942. 

The ups and downs of life in Michigan 
during the past few years have added to the 
administrative difficulties of state aid. The 
organization of the work under the state 
board for libraries varied in the two years. 
Since the first director of state aid now hap- 
pens to be the state librarian, there has been 
some continuity and it has been possible to 
build on the first year’s experience. Now 
the war has taken the 1942 director and an 
acting director has been appointed. Only a 
willingness to work morning, noon, and 
night to counteract these difficulties has made 
it possible to finish a year’s work in six 
months. I am trying to intimate to the un- 
initiated that when you have won the fight 
for a law and an appropriation, you must 
draw a long breath and get ready for an 
entirely new set of problems. 

Michigan state aid is for public libraries 
only, since a constitutional provision allo- 
cating penal fines to school district libraries 
and other large state grants going to the 
schools benefit the school libraries. Michi- 
gan is one of the states in which a public 
library may be organized under the school 
district, so that there are combinations of 
school and public libraries that are difficult 
to define in relation to this law. Grants 
may not be made to libraries “maintained 
primarily for school purposes.” 

Since the legislature was not in favor of 
a law couched in general terms, the statute 
divides the appropriation into specific funds 
and sets up the qualifications which must be 
met for each. It is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw up requirements in a law 
so definitely that they can be applied to each 
specific case without the shadow of a doubt. 
On the other hand, it is an advantage, in 
dificult cases, to quote the law or the attor- 
ney-general’s interpretation of the law, as 
the basis of a ruling. 

The Michigan law, written in terms of a 
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six- to ten-year plan, lays down policies that 
are of educational value. State aid cannot 
be discussed with local officials or publi- 
cized in any way without mentioning mini- 
mum standards of support, improvement of 
the staff to meet certification requirements, 
and the need for county and regional li- 
braries. It seems to us that such features 
command respect, adding dignity to all li- 
braries because they are part of a broad 
program of public service. 

The Michigan law allows grants of 
money, leaving the decision as to how the 
funds are to be used to the local library 
boards. The funds may be used “for any 
expenditure except the purchase of sites or 
buildings,” “the erection of buildings,” addi- 
tions or remodeling of buildings, “and the 
payment of principal or interest charges on 
any indebtedness.” A large proportion of the 
1939 grants went for books. 


Funpbs 


The law divides the appropriation into 
four funds—an administrative fund of 2 per 
cent and three types of grants. Under the 
revised law, 73 per cent is assigned to the 
general library fund, which is distributed to 
every public library in the state which main- 
tains its local tax support at previous levels. 
Twenty-five per cent of the appropriation 
goes into the equalization fund and is divided 
equally for establishment grants for new 
county or regional libraries and for libraries 
in taxing districts with low assessed valua- 
tion. Two significant changes were made in 
revising the law. The equalization fund was 
raised from 15 per cent to 25 per cent, 
thereby reducing the general library fund. 
In the original law, balances were trans- 
ferred from one fund to another and any 
that remained at the close of the fiscal year 
went to the general fund of the strate. Now, 
while any balance left in grants for new 
county or regional libraries is still distributed 
through the other part of the equalization 
fund, the balances from the general and 
administrative funds are transferred at the 
end of the year “to the state library for use 
in furthering its state extension services.” 
Due to the short administrative year some 
$3700 will be transferred to the state library 
after July 1. 
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Actual appropriations for state aid were 
$375,000 for 1938-39, $250,000 for 1941-42, 
and $250,000 for 1942-43. 


RESULTS 


The state aid law is based on certain prin. 
ciples and pointed at certain results. Its 
purpose is to aid existing libraries serving 
the general public. It aims to encourage 
local responsibility and stimulate local tax 
support, to equalize library opportunities 
throughout the state, to encourage larger 
and more effective units, and to establish 
minimum service standards. 

State aid grants in both years of operation 
have helped existing public libraries of all 
sizes and in all parts of the state. In 1939 
all but thirteen of our public libraries re- 
ceived a grant from at least one fund. Of 
these, four did not wish to accept a grant, 
probably fearing state control, and nine did 
not meet the requirements for the general 
library fund. This year all but thirty-six 
of the two hundred and seventy-eight public 
libraries are receiving grants from at least 
one fund. Eleven have refused any grants 
and thirty have failed to meet the require- 
ments for the general library fund. The 
only counties not benefiting from the appro- 
priation this year are the eight without pub- 
lic libraries. 

The increase in the number of libraries 
disqualified is due largely to changes in the 
law affecting the fiscal year. In 1938-39 the 
qualifying year was the state fiscal year in 
which the grants were being paid, so that it 
was possible for libraries to get more money 
in their current years in order to qualify. 
However, the wording of that law was al- 
most impossible to follow, since each library 
was trying to prove that it had received 
certain tax amounts before its current year 
was ended. The qualifying year is now 
the library’s last full fiscal year previous to 
each July 1, so that the local books are closed 
before the distribution of money is begun 
by the state. 

State aid has encouraged local interest and 
responsibility in libraries during the periods 
in which it has been in operation. When it 
is available, even in small amounts, it seems 
to put the local officials and library board 
members in a receptive mood to receive sug- 
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gestions for the betterment and expansion of 
their libraries. It provides an entreé for 
the extension worker to discuss local budgets 
and how they should be spent and to present 
various features of a broader plan for li- 
brary service. 

The Michigan law sets financial standards 
that must be met by the local taxing units 
if they are to receive a grant from either the 
establishment or the general library fund. 
To qualify for an establishment grant for a 
new county library the law requires a county 
appropriation of one tenth of a mill per 
annum on the new area to be served. The 
county must have at least five thousand popu- 
lation. In many cases we are finding this 
minimum entirely too low to start county 
service, so that actually we are stressing an 
adequate beginning appropriation, well 
budgeted and under a responsible county li- 
brary board, rather than this figure. 

There were two requirements in the 1937 
law for qualifying for the general library 
fund. First, each public library had to re- 
ceive (not appropriate) from local taxes 
between July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1939, as 
much as it had received the previous year. 
Second, it had to receive from local taxes as 
much as the state grant. These qualifica- 
tions were revised so that for this year’s 
grants each public library must have re- 
ceived from tax sources in its last full fiscal 
year previous to July 1, 1941, as much as the 
average amount it received for the three 
years previous to that date. Qualification 
on an average for three years which might 
include both low and high figures seems 
more fair than on any one year. Libraries 
that meet this standard of performance, but 
whose appropriation is not as large as the 
grant from the general library fund, are paid 
on a matching basis and the balance of the 
grant for which they might have qualified 
becomes part of the money turned over to the 
state library for extension purposes. 

State aid made a decided improvement in 
the public funds provided for libraries for 
the fiscal year, July 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1939. Local budgets were not only main- 
tained at the 1936-37 level at a time when 
the tendency was to make reductions, but 
exceeded the amount by $217,940. Adding 
the state funds made an increase of 


$585,508.75 or 25.4 per cent for the year. 
The state per capita expenditures for public 
libraries were forty-seven cents in 1936-37 
and fifty-nine cents during 1938-39, reaching 
a total of $2,882,485.58. The 1941 figures 
compiled by John C. Settelmayer based on 
the larger 1940 population show the total 
income at a slightly larger figure and at 
fifty-five cents per capita for the whole state. 

Reading the other side of the ledger, dur- 
ing 1939 and 1940 when there were no 
grants and hence no financial standards to 
be met, the local support dropped in the case 
of sixty public libraries, that is in about one 
fourth of the libraries in the state. This can 
probably be used as an argument either for 
or against state aid. The fact that field 
work from the state library was sharply 
curtailed at that time may have had its 
effect, also. 

Other important objectives of better 
financing through state aid are to reach the 
many rural people without easy access to 
reading materials and to encourage larger 
units that will be more effective. The great- 
est expansion of service was made through 
ten new county libraries, four in 1938 and 
six in 1941. Establishment grants varying 
from three to seven thousand dollars each 
have been a stimulus to nine of these. These 
are legally established county libraries sup- 
ported by county appropriations of at least 
one tenth of a mill on the new area to be 
served. In eight of these cases the citizens 
became familiar with what county library 
service meant through demonstrations made 
by the W.P.A. In Branch County a com- 
munity survey by the University of Michi- 
gan first showed the need for a library. 
Books furnished by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation provided a further stimulus in 
both Branch and Van Buren counties. 

Nine other counties were providing enough 
support in 1941 for their county libraries to 
qualify for other state aid grants on a 
county-wide basis. 

Since two of the three state aid funds are 
paid on a per capita rate for the population 
of the governmental unit which furnishes 
the local tax support, communities have been 
encouraged to expand their library unit. In 
both 1939 and 1941 city and village libraries 
extended their services to surrounding town- 
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ships. This occurred in nine instances in 
1939 and in thirteen localities during 1941. 

Aid has evidently stimulated the formation 
of small new libraries. Twenty village and 
township libraries were opened in 1939 and 
one reopened; 1941 brought a crop of 
twenty-nine, only four of which are trying 
to serve populations of more than five thou- 
sand. By 1941 there were, also, eleven 
small libraries that had closed their doors. 
A number of these cases were sponsored by 
the W.P.A. 

State aid can claim an influence on the 
many small association libraries operating 
on annual fees from patrons. In 1939 some 
twenty-two of these made their services free 
to all the residents of their communities and 
seven became publicly supported. This 
process has been continuing in the last three 
years, so that it seems safe to predict that 
almost all of the association libraries in the 
state will soon have graduated into tax sup- 
port. 

LarGER UNITS 


These trends indicate that the step from 
village or city to township extension is com- 
paratively easy. But will this step be fol- 
lowed by a longer stride toward units large 
enough to furnish modern library service? 
Knowing that students of government con- 
sider the township obsolete, do we want to 
have a part in perpetuating it? Can we best 
reach the goal of books for all the people 
by aiming directly at the large unit, expecting 
that this will take a longer time, or will a 
gradual expansion from smaller to larger 
units build better community support? 

One of the significant provisions of the 
Michigan law is that after July 1, 1948, 
those libraries whose annual tax support, 
including grants from the state, is less than 
six thousand dollars “may participate in the 
apportionment of the general library fund 
only by uniting with another library or be- 
coming a part of an approved county or 
regional library.” We can report only a few 
moves in this direction outside of the new 
county libraries. A few of the new small 
libraries were started with the understand- 
ing that they will join a larger service unit 
later. This provision of the law turns the 
map of Michigan into a jig-saw puzzle, in 
which the small libraries are to be fitted 


into larger units. It necessitates an educa. 
tional problem of no mean proportions dur- 
ing the next six years. 

There are no formal requirements for 
an equalization fund grant. It is auto- 
matically distributed on a per capita basis to 
those governmental units with public j. 
braries whose average per capita assessed 
valuation is less than two thirds of the 
average for the state. The object of this 
is to get added funds to those districts that 
need them most. Payments from this fund 
may not be more than forty cents per capita. 
In 1939 one hundred and four libraries bene- 
fited from both the general and the equaliza- 
tion funds, bringing their aid to $.1498 per 
capita. This year one hundred thirty-eight 
libraries are receiving these two grants at 
the combined per capita rate of $.0952. 

During the first year of state aid libraries 
were put within the reach of some 350,000 
more rural people than in 1937, reducing the 
number of Michigan residents without li- 
brary service from 27 to 20 per cent. Out- 
side of Wayne County with its seven large 
libraries, the proportion of people without 
library service was reduced from 45 per cent 
in 1937 to 36 per cent in 1939. Although 
Michigan has gained in population according 
to the 1940 census, library service has ex- 
panded enough to reduce the residents with- 
out libraries to about 17 per cent in 1941. 
This still means almost 945,000 individuals. 


IMPROVED PERSONNEL 


One of the most important objectives of 
state aid is to set goals for service and per- 
formance. Section 6a of the Michigan law 
states that any public library in order to 
receive an apportionment of funds “must 
conform to such certificate requirements for 
personnel as are or may be established by 
the state board for libraries.” This sentence 
in the revised law actually gives the state 
board the power to change the qualifications 
for all types of grants. The use of the sec- 
tion went into effect this year, when the 
state board ruled that new county libraries 
wishing to receive an establishment grant 
must meet the following requirements for 
county librarian: graduation from an ap- 
proved college or university including one 
year of training in a library school accred- 
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ited by the American Library Association 
and three years of appropriate experience. 
Since this was not announced until the mid- 
dle of October, the state board reserved the 
right to accept other qualifications until 
June 30, 1942. An additional requirement 
that the salary should not be less than $1500 
actually raises the financial standard set in 
another part of the law. In many of the 
counties in the cut-over section the one-tenth 
of a mill on the new area to be served means 
only three or four hundred dollars. 

The state board for libraries has just an- 
nounced that any new appointments in pub- 
lic libraries made after July 1, 1942, must 
meet certification requirements drawn up 
by the board, if the library is to qualify for 
state aid money. With these staff require- 


ments go standards for library service sug- 
gested for libraries of various sizes. It looks 
to us now as if standards for staff can be 
gradually used to raise the qualification for 
state aid and to counteract the danger in the 
original law of perpetuating tiny or poor 
units through the equalization fund. 
Money from the state, providing a some- 
what newer method of financing libraries, is 
merely a means to various more important 
ends. It provides an enlarged opportunity 
and entails responsibility for improvement. 
It assumes progress along a broad front, 
a less parochial point of view, and recog- 
nition by all the friends of libraries of their 
duties as citizens of the state as well as of 
their own home town. It can only be one 
part of the whole picture in any state. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALFRED D. KEATOR 


Director, Pennsylvania State Library and Museum, Harrisburg 


TATE AID to public libraries has been an 
S active movement since 1890 when Mas- 
sachusetts established the first library com- 
mission. Although all activities of the various 
state library extension agencies are usually 
and properly grouped under the term state 
aid, there is a growing emphasis upon direct 
financial aid, or subsidy, unlimited to the 
purchase of books. In this field the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has been a pio- 
neer, 

Even before the rapid development of the 
motor age widened the areas of central 
library service, the Washington County Free 
Library of Hagerstown, Maryland, was 
demonstrating the practicability of serving 
a broader governmental unit in intensive 
fashion. The county library movement was 
under way. First Miss Titcomb’s famous 
book wagon drawn by a horse, then the 
bookmobile became the symbol of library 
service to rural communities. 

Pennsylvania with a rural population in 
1900 of 2,854,858, 45 per cent of its total 
population, was clearly a field for county- 
wide service. No doubt the migrational 


aspects of war industry and military estab- 
lishments are changing the picture somewhat 
but as late as 1940 there were still 3,313,303 
people living in rural Pennsylvania, a figure 
exceeding the total population of any one of 
forty other states. 

One rural county library was operating 
as early as 1902 and five others were receiv- 
ing support from county funds before 1931, 
but progress was slow for two reasons—the 
cost of double taxation in those counties in 
which were located cities with tax supported 
libraries and the reluctance of rural districts 
to tax themselves for so novel an idea as free 
library service with its high attendant per 
capita costs. Not enough missionary work 
had been done and an extra something had 
to be added. 


STATE AID APPROPRIATION 


This something of course was a legislative 
program relieving tax duplication and offer- 
ing some type of subsidy for aid in meeting 
the high per capita costs of rural library 
service. The fear of state control, then a 
more compelling bugaboo than now, had to 
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be allayed. A plan of direct state aid to 
county libraries on a sliding scale favoring 
the less populated counties and with a mini- 
mum of state control was worked out by the 
extension division of the state library co- 
operating with the Legislative Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Library Association. After 
the one or two preliminary failures, usual in 
the case of new appropriation bills, and with 
the powerful aid of the state federation of 
women’s clubs, the state grange, and other 
influential groups, there was enacted in 1931 
by the Pennsylvania General Assembly the 
“County Library Law,” known, however, to 
lawyers as “P.L. 1203, June 23, 1931. Pro- 
viding aid by the commonwealth to free, 
public, nonsectarian county libraries; author- 
izing the department of public instruction to 
provide books for demonstration purposes 
to encourage the establishment of such 
county libraries; and making an appropri- 
ation.” 

The purpose of this paper can be best at- 
tained by paraphrasing the three sections of 
this act and examining them separately. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. The annual aid to such county 
library shall be measured by the amount 
appropriated annually by the county com- 
missioners for maintenance and shall be 
determined as follows: 


Classes of 


Percentage 


counties of aid 
3 (population 250,000-800,000) 20 
4 ( =o 150,000-250,000) 25 
5 ( “¢ 100,000- 1 50,000) 33 
6 { Es 50,000- 100,000) 50 
7 ( ™ 20,000- 50,000) 75 
8 ( Z less than 20,000) 125 


Aid shall not exceed $2500 per year to any 
one county. A report of expenditure of the 
grant must be made annually in such form 
as the department of public instruction may 
require. 

The sliding scale of state aid according to 
population was no new idea in Pennsylvania. 
The principle had been applied to every form 
of state subsidy involving aid to less popu- 
lated areas, for instance, school districts. 


We meet its reversed form in the grad. 
uated income tax. The grant is measured 
by the amount of the county appropriation to 
the county library modified according to the 
sliding scale of percentages based upon the 
population class rank of the particular 
county. This classification is legalized by the 
proclamation of the governor following each 
Federal census. Philadelphia, the lone first- 
class county, and Allegheny (including Pitts- 
burgh), the only second-class one, are not 
entitled to aid under this law. Nineteen 
of the sixty-five eligible counties in Penn- 
sylvania are now offering county library 
service. The growth was slow at first, only 
five county libraries which had already been 
operating under the general library laws 
taking advantage of the subsidy the first 
year. Three more were organized during 
the 1935-37 biennium, five in 1937-39, five 
in 1939-41, and one so far in 1941-43. The 
effect of the war economy is likely to dis- 
courage further organization. No county 
libraries have gone out of existence and most 
of them have enjoyed increased support. 
Eight are administered exclusively as county 
libraries and eleven by contract with exist- 
ing public libraries. 

The only control required by the common- 
wealth is the certified report of the expendi- 
ture of the subsidy. This minimum control, 
mild as it is, still keeps one county seat 
library from receiving state aid. Of course, 
the extension division has the closest of co- 
operation with the various county libraries, 
if not legal control. New legislation will be 
needed to secure either minimum tax sup- 
port or certification of librarians. 

Section 2. The department (i.e. the exten- 
sion division of the state library) may pro- 
vide for the purchase and loan of books to 
be used for demonstrations and circulation 
purposes. 

Under this clause the extension division 
has been able to use the balance of the ap- 
propriations for the purchase of books after 
the subsidy commitments for the biennium 
have been allocated. This county loan col- 
lection has grown to over thirty thousand 
volumes and is administered as a separate 
section of the extension division. Books in 
rotating unit groups of two thousand are 
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loaned to county libraries for’ the full two- 
year period. There is no question of the 
effectiveness of this form of state aid used 
in addition to the monetary subsidy. 


AMOUNT 


Section 3. The appropriation clause for 
the original law provided $20,000 for the 
biennium 1931-33 and was later reduced by 
the 1932 special session of the general assem- 
bly to $17,000, which figure was not changed 
until 1937-39, when by dint of considerable 
political pressure it was raised to $28,000. 
Another effort brought $40,000 for 1939-41. 
The knowledge of the fact that the law was 
mandatory in the sense that the sum needed 
depended upon amounts voted by the coun- 
ties, which could not be exactly predeter- 
mined, paved the way for a smoother 
acceptance for the required but still modest 
figure of $55,000 for 1941-43. The appro- 
priation procedure becomes a part of the 
huge budget request of the department of 
public instruction and accordingly has ad- 
ministration support in spite of the fact that 
a separate bill is required. The unexpended 
balance theoretically reverts to the general 
fund, but, since it is comparatively so small 
and the book needs for demonstration so in- 
sistent, the entire appropriation is used up. 
For the coming biennium we hope to divide 
the appropriation request into a fixed sum 
for books and a correspondingly elastic sum 
for direct monetary aid to county libraries. 
We could accordingly ask for a more gener- 
ous figure for the latter, knowing that there 
would arise no question in the minds of the 
legislators regarding possible uncontrollable 
surplus. It is rather difficult to foresee two 
or more years ahead what counties will 
initiate new library service or what ones will 
raise their support of the present county 
libraries. We do know the movement is 
basically sound and popular among the 
county officials. Two counties so far have 
appropriated sufficient support to receive 
the maximum state aid of $2500 annually. 
If all of the eligible sixty-five counties fol- 


lowed suit, the biennial appropriation needed 
would reach the total of $625,000. 

Minor problems of administration have 
arisen. The term “library” is not defined 
except by inference in the general library 
laws, so naturally there is no strict definition 
of a county library. It is assumed that any 
designated library, supported in part or in 
whole by county appropriation or taxes, 
offering free library privileges to all resi- 
dents and special extension service to rural 
schools, stations, and directly to individual 
citizens, is a county library and entitled to 
state aid. In one case where the commis- 
sioners have appropriated funds to more than 
one library, the extension division has been 
faced with the unpleasant duty of designating 
the county library. One of the state-aided 
library counties showed a growth, just 
enough, in the last census to place it in a 
higher class. This resulted in a reduction 
of the subsidy from a 75 per cent to 50 per 
cent basis. The fiscal year of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is June 1 to May 31. 
Those of the counties vary, one from No- 
vember 1 to October 31, but in most cases 
they coincide with the calendar year. To 
avoid complications, the annual subsidy is 
paid during the calendar year in two instal- 
ments, five twelfths in the spring, seven 
twelfths in the fall. 

The ten-year trial of the county library 
law indicates that Pennsylvania has made 
slow but substantial progress in library ex- 
tension service. The nineteen operating 
county libraries, plus the Philadelphia Free 
Public Library which serves the county of 
Philadelphia, have a combined population of 
3,370,027. There are still four rural coun- 
ties, total population 68,638, without any 
local public library service, and thirty-three 
others, population 1,590,094, with partial 
coverage. The ten remaining counties, total 
population 3,631,283, are largely urban. 

No attempt has yet been made to combine 
two or more counties into a regional library 
plan, but it is entirely possible under the 
library laws. 
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MARY PRESCOTT PARSONS 


Miss Parsons, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio, spoke at the 


conference meeting of the Committee on Work with the Foreign Born. 


VERY person in the United States (except 
E perhaps any of us who are of American 
Indian stock) is either an immigrant or a 
descendant of immigrants. 

Since public libraries in the United States, 
more I believe than in any other country, 
have evolved as a definite part of the social 
fabric of the country, influencing and being 
influenced by the development of society, it 
is well to consider library work with foreign 
born readers against a background of social 
trends. 

The A.L.A. Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born, organized in 1918, has made 
great progress on methods, on production of 
book lists, readable books in English, books 
in foreign languages about America and 
about technical subjects, good foreign lan- 
guage books for children, and on recognition 
of the cultural value to American students 
of foreign language books. The committee 
has emphasized the need for leaders who 
are able to think internationally. 

Just as individual libraries had realized 
the need for workers capable of understand- 
ing the backgrounds of foreign born readers, 
so our library profession, as a whole, had 
recognized the growing internationalism of 
library work and the need for intercultural 
relations which would broaden understand- 
ing on all sides. The A.L.A. Special Com- 
mittee on International Cultural Relations 
has just outlined the history of our relations 
with libraries of other countries in the 
Americas, Europe, Asia, and Africa.! 

Now in 1942 we know that our profession 
has been wise in undertaking these inter- 


* Abridged. 

1 Report Number One of the Special Committee 
on International Cultural Relations. A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, Oct. 15, 1942 (preprint). 


national enterprises because they have helped 
to prepare us for our part in the closer 
intercultural relations that must come after 
this war. We know that any experience we 
can gain between now and the end of the 
war, in more effective work in relation to 
foreign born Americans will have long-range 
value toward solving minority problems of 
the peace, as well as immediate value now 
in meeting urgent needs for unity at home. 

It is out of these two kinds of pioneer 
experience, direct work with foreign born 
readers at home and international coopera- 
tion, that our 1942 work with foreign bor 
readers has grown. 

It is the consensus of opinion, I believe, 
that in 1942 and the future libraries should 
help to interpret cultural and human values 
of immigrant groups to the others until 
groups as such are forgotten and individuals 
can meet without prejudice, without either 
condescension or protective shyness, without 
accentuation of differences, just as citizens 
and human beings who are using their best 
talents in their communities. We have many 
books that can increase such understanding, 
but we must get them read and for this 
reason we must continue, at least for the 
present, to work with groups, not because 
they are foreign groups, but because they are 
groups, like Methodist societies, Kiwanis 
clubs, labor unions, and others, through 
which libraries can reach numerous individ- 
uals. 

From many libraries that are doing good 
work with foreign born readers in 1942 and 
building for the future, I have selected one 
as typical. 

The Cleveland Public Library is in a city 
of 878,336 population, of whom 65 per cent 
are foreign born or first generation children 
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of foreign born parents.?, There are more 
than thirty so-called minority or nationality 
groups, many of them living in their own 
sections of the city and having their own 
societies, newspapers, and meeting halls. 

The Cleveland Public Library has had a 
Foreign Division for many decades. At pres- 
ent, the division lends books in twenty-nine 
languages covering all subjects of the decimal 
classification. The Foreign Division does 
not include, of course, the many thousands 
of other foreign language books purchased 
for the subject divisions of the library, such 
as the recently acquired Latin American 
research collection which will be housed in 
a Latin American room to be opened next 
fall as a part of the History Division.* 

Miss Wirt, head of the Foreign Literature 
Division of the Cleveland Public Library, has 
summarized the aims of the division as she 
sees them in 1942. It is helping foreign born 
readers to become good citizens by furnishing 
good books about America in languages they 
can understand. Just as it introduces them 
to the best values in New World culture, it 
preserves for them and introduces to Ameri- 
can born readers the best values of Old 
World culture. Thus it contributes in many 
ways to the enrichment of American life and 
letters. It interests foreign born people in 
reading English by displaying and lending 
books in English that are borrowed from 
other divisions of the library. 

While war work has made general reading 
and club work decrease in 1942, Miss Wirt 
has noticed a marked increase in calls for 
information and for interpretation of par- 
ticular points as well as for cooperation in 
connection with the increasing study and use 
of Spanish and Portuguese. 

For many decades the Cleveland Public 
Library branches have incorporated work 
with foreign born readers in their community 
services. Mrs. Ledbetter’s pioneer work 
with Bohemian and Polish readers at Broad- 
way branch and Mrs. Sweet’s community 
work at Alta branch in “Little Italy” have 
been well known to librarians throughout the 





* Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the U.S. 
1930, p. ror. The population figure is taken from 
the 1940 census. 

Hiss am indebted to Miss Boutelle, head of the 
istorv Division, for this information. 


United States. Their traditions are being 
carried on and other branches are working 
in other languages such as Hungarian, 
Ukranian, and Yiddish. 

A very modern manifestation of the im- 
portance of a branch in a_ neighborhood 
inhabited largely by people of foreign ex- 
traction is the new experimental Norwood 
branch. Residents of the neighborhood are 
chiefly Slovenes but six other language groups 
are also represented. 

Norwood residents have formed under the 
guidance of the branch librarian a community 
council whose members are planning for a 
more livable community. They are trying, 
through their own efforts, to raise the stand- 
ards of the neighborhood. They are learning 
that the hardest problems become simpler 
after study and discussion and that many 
of them can be solved by cooperative effort. 
In these studies they are using some books 
and they are reading others for recreation, 
but the library is not pushing books now. 
It is first making itself a real part of the 
community life.* 

The new Adult Education Office of the 
Cleveland Public Library, directed by R. 
Russell Munn, has a staff of field workers, 
who are putting special effort on reaching 
nonusers. With 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion foreign born or first generation, it is 
obvious that a great proportion of the non- 
users are of the immigrant groups. 

Eunice T. Pomeroy, who is carrying on 
the work started by Miss Dingman many 
years ago, bringing book service to the adult 
English classes, is visiting these classes, dis- 
cussing their reading needs with them per- 
sonally, and arranging for them to register at 
branches and borrow books with which to 
practice their new skill of reading. 

Mrs. Elsa Z. Posell, in her work with 
labor unions, helps many foreign born in 
practicing the essentially American activity 
of trade unionism. 

Fern Long is working directly with foreign’ 
language groups helping them in many of 
their programs. She has been working with 
both intercultural and nationality groups 
through lists, displays, talks about books and 





4 This description is based upon memoranda kindly 
prepared by Mr. Munn and Frank T. Suhadolnik. 
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the library, and by serving on committees. 
She has guided a Rumanian cultural society 
in making a bibliography of publications in 
English about Rumania. As chairman of 
a Czech research committee she is furthering 
a study of contributions to American science, 
industry, and culture made by Cleveland 
residents of Czech origin. 

She has been working with elderly foreign 
born groups whom she can frequently reach 
only with picture books and general talks 
which make the library a friendly reality 
to them. 

The Office of Adult Education cooperates 
closely with all parts of the library system in 
studying new projects such as the one to be 
tried next fall of holding previews of edu- 
cational films in the branches for community 
leaders who may wish to borrow these films 
later on for use with their own nationality 
groups. 

Mr. Munn summarizes the aim of the 
Office of Adult Education by saying, ‘The 
program stresses the essential dignity of in- 
dividuals and the ability of any man or group 
of men (and women) regardless of back- 
ground to achieve a significant place in 
American society by American means.” * 

The Office for Service to Youth, recently 
organized at the Cleveland Public Library 
under the direction of Jean Carolyn Roos, 
is working with foreign born young people 
through the Y.W.C.A. International Insti- 
tute of Cleveland and through church and 
neighborhood groups. These young adults 
tend also, more than some of their elders do, 
to break over nationality lines and regroup 
themselves according to the subjects of their 
personal interests. 

Through the kindness of Clarence S. Met- 
calf, librarian of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, I am able to tell you today about 
a new and forward-looking plan for an 
intercultural library which is to be opened 
in its own building before the end of 1942 
as a part of the Cleveland Public Library. 
The idea originated with Mr. Metcalf and 
he himself is carrying it out with the help 
of both foreign born and American born 
community leaders. 

The purpose of this intercultural library 
is threefold. First, through a catalog now 
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being made of Old World books and ay 
treasures owned by Cleveland people of 
foreign background it may be able when 
peace comes to contribute toward rehabilita. 
tion of Old World cultures which the war 
is now destroying. Second, it will stand as 
a recognition of the outstanding contributions 
made by groups from Europe and Asia to 
the culture of Greater Cleveland. Third, jt 
will give nationality groups and American 
born citizens opportunities to know each 
other and to work together in a great com- 
munity project. 

A building owned by the Cleveland Public 
Library is being adapted for the purpose 
with a general lounge, an auditorium, an ex- 
hibit room, and with alcoves which will be 
assigned to nationality groups for their spe- 
cial exhibits. 

The intercultural library will house a ref- 
erence collection of finely-bound books in 
foreign languages and recent books in Eng- 
lish which will keep people informed about 
developments in their Old World countries, 
There will be loan exhibits, lectures, social 
gatherings, and music. 

Western Reserve University has offered to 
give in the intercultural library a series of 
lectures planned to correct typical speech 
defects of different language groups. 

A Hungarian artist at the Cleveland 
School of Art is designing an Old World 
kitchen for the basement of the building 
and handmade Hungarian furniture. Near 
it there will be a dining room to be used 
for social gatherings. 

There will be rooms where old crafts like 
embroidery and wood carving will be taught 
by people who have learned these arts in the 
old countries and recordings will be made of 
unpublished folk songs. “It is not impos- 
sible,’ Mr. Metcalf says, “that out of all 
this may come a wholly new art.” 

While a Cleveland Slovenian girl with 
wide acquaintance among the nationality 
groups is organizing the files, Mr. Metcalf 
is spending many of his evenings with na- 
tionality committees who select their own 
members and come to his office to talk over 
their plans. Each committee includes two 
old-stock Americans and as many nationality 
representatives as the group wishes to select. 
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Already Italian, Greek, Jugoslav, Czecho- 
Slovak, Rumanian, Hungarian, Chinese, Ar- 
menian, Syrian, Soviet Russian, German, and 
Polish committees are at work and still 
others-are being formed. 

In all these ways the Cleveland Public 
Library is building upon the experience of 
the past and finding in 1942 new directions 
for the future. 

In all American libraries in 1942 work 
with foreign born readers is of great im- 
portance because approximately one third 
of the population of the United States con- 
sists of foreign born citizens, their first gen- 
eration descendants, and aliens legally in this 
country. 

Of library work with refugees it is not 
necessary to speak at any length today 
because you are familiar with two excellent 
articles on the subject published recently in 
the Library Journal, one by a refugee 
librarian, Ilse Bry, in 1940° and one by an 
American librarian, Jennie M. Flexner, in 
1941. I believe that libraries do not need 
to set up special ways of working with refu- 
gees since they are literally “tomorrow’s 
citizens” and will soon be independent read- 
ers of good books, whom we shall especially 
enjoy serving. 

Of refugee librarians I do want to speak 
because I believe that they can make im- 
portant contributions to American libraries. 

Several libraries, and notably the New 
York Public Library, have recently assigned 
clerical work to refugees of high intellectual 
attainment who have been glad to do it for 
a time in order to learn good English and 
become accustomed to American life. The 
libraries have received far more from the 





5Bry, Ilse. “Reading for Refugees.” 
Journal 65:903-06, Nov. 1, 1940. 

_ *Flexner, Jennie M. ‘‘Readers’ Advisory Serv- 
ice with the New Emigré.” Library Journal 66:593- 
95, July 1941. 
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experiment than they have given. 

Some of the refugees have gone on to 
American library schools and I believe that 
by employing them as staff members Ameri- 
can libraries can improve their services in 
several ways. First, the value of refugee 
librarians for scholarly work in the subjects 
or languages of their specialization is ob- 
vious. Second, just as we find in reading 
First Papers’ that Dr. Gumpert has no- 
ticed some things about America that we, 
being nearer to them, had not seen, so 
refugee librarians who come with mature 
viewpoint and fresh perspective may see new 
possibilities in library work that have es- 
caped us. A humorous example of what I 
mean is the way a Norwegian librarian 
summed up in one sentence a whole year’s 
library school course when she said, “It must 
be terrible to live in America where you 
can’t even sit in a public park without a 
book wagon coming along and making you 
read.” 

A third way in which I believe refugee 
librarians can help us, is in this work with 
foreign born readers whom they will under- 
stand and whom they will be able to interpret 
in interesting ways to American born read- 
ers. 

I have tried to show how our libraries 
are participating in 1942 in an experiment, 
one of the greatest in all history, that is 
being carried on by all of the American 
people in forming, out of many traditions 
and ideals, a real and happy democracy. Let 
us hope that one of our Polish library col- 
leagues was right in his impression of 
America when he came for the first time to 
attend the A.L.A. in 1933 and wrote us on 
his return, “Your country is new, strange, 
breath-taking, wonderful! It is the hope of 
the future.” 


7Gumpert, Martin. First Papers. Duell, 1941. 
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Proceedings 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE FIRST GENERAL SESSION of the Sixty- 

Fourth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association was held 
Monday evening, June 22, in the Auditorium, 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames, President of the Association, 
presiding. 

The conference opened with the singing 
of the national anthem, with Edel E. Seebach 
of the Milwaukee Public Library conducting 
and Mrs. Pearl Jettson of the Milwaukee 
Public Library at the piano. 

The President introduced Richard E. 
Krug, librarian of the- Milwaukee Public 
Library, who welcomed the assembled dele- 
gates to the city. 

President Brown then presented two Wis- 
consin librarians, Matthew S. Dudgeon, the 
former librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, and Mary Emogene Hazeltine, the 
former director of the University of Wis- 
consin Library School. 

Lionel R. McColvin, Honorable Secretary 
of the Library Association of Great Britain, 
addressed the conference through the means 
of a recorded trans-Atlantic broadcast. Mr. 
McColvin’s speech was printed in the July 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 


PRESIDENT Brown’s ADDRESS 


President Brown then presented his pre- 
pared address on “The Contribution of 
Books to a New World,” which appeared in 
the July 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


*x* * * 


At the President’s request, Milton E. 
Lord, senior representative of the A.L.A. on 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions, presented the following: 

The President of the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries, Sidney B. Hill 

The President of the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification, Marion Metcalf Root 

The President of the Division of Librar- 


ies for Children and Young People, Julia 
F. Carter 

The President of the Library Extension 
Division, Hazel B. Warren 

The President of the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries, Donald Coney 

The Executive Secretary of the Associ- 
ation of Research Libraries, Paul North 
Rice 

The President of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation, Edward N. Waters 

The President of the National Association 
of State Libraries, Dennis A. Dooley 

The President of the Special Libraries 
Association, Eleanor S. Cavanaugh 

The President of the Theatre Library 
Association, George Freedley 

Mr. Brown then introduced Mr. Hill 
as president of the Council of National 
Library Associations, and Laura A. Wood- 
ward, its first temporary chairman and first 
vice president. 


EpcAr ANSEL Mowrer’s ADDRESS 


Mr. Brown continued: 

“In introducing the next speaker, I wish 
I could give to you something of his person- 
ality, because words are cold things to deal 
with. I had dinner with him this evening 
and it made me want to talk to him by the 
hour, or listen to him by the hour. I might 
mention—as you, of course, already know— 
that he is the author of many books. Ger- 
many Moves the Clock Back has been men- 
tioned as one of them. He was a winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize in Journalism. He was 
the head of the Berlin office of the Chicago 
Daily News. He was head of the Paris 
office of the Chicago Daily News. 

“Primarily, I regard him as an educator, 
an educator whose words, unfortunately, 
fell on deaf ears. It was a military secret 
to me that he was connected with the Office 
of Facts and Figures at the time we invited 
him to come to us tonight. But we are 
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doubly glad to have him because he is 
connected with the Office of Facts and 
Figures. He will speak to you on the 
subject, ‘Educating and Informing the Citi- 
zen in a World at War.’” 

Mr. Mowrer’s address appeared in the 
July 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


x * * 


Mr. Krug, chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, then introduced the following chair- 
men of the various subcommittees : 

Nellie Brady, chairman of the Committee 
on Entertainment, Visits, and Tours 

Joseph W. Rogers, chairman of the Equip- 
ment Committee 

Helen Terry, chairman of the Finance 
Committee 

Mrs. Charles Bertschy, chairman of the 
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State and Local Hospitality Committee 

Margaret Reynolds, chairman of the Lo- 
cal Information Committee 

Gerald P. Caffrey, chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee 

William Tupper, chairman of the Housing 
Committee 

He then introduced the following mem- 
bers of the local executive committee: Mr. 
Sorenson, Mr. Lester, Miss Gaskell, Miss 
Mitchell, Miss Marcher, Mr. Simon, and 
Miss Glienke. And then presented the vice 
chairman, Edel E. Seebach. 

An invitation to a reception, with refresh- 
ments and entertainment, was extended by 
Mr. Krug on behalf of the Local Com- 
mittee. 

The First General Session was then ad- 
journed. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The Second General Session convened on 
Thursday morning in the Auditorium, Presi- 
dent Brown presiding. 

At the request of the President, Mr. 
Milam read the following greeting from the 
Quebec Library Association: 

“On the occasion of the Sixty-Fourth 
Annual Conference of the American Library 
Association, the Quebec Library Association 
sends greetings and sincere good wishes for 
a successful conference.” 

The former Presidents of the Association 
who were present at the conference were 
introduced by President Brown. 

The address of Homer W. Anderson on 
“School Libraries and the War” was read 
by Charles H. Compton, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library, in Mr. Anderson’s 
absence. The paper was printed in full in 
the August issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


PRESENTATION OF GUESTS 


Flora B. Ludington, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on International Cultural 
Relations, presented the following guests to 
the conference : 

Senorita Carmen Andraca, librarian of the 
Escuela Nacional de Ingenieros, Lima, Peru 
Senhora Lydia de Queiroz Sambaquy, 
librarian of the Biblioteca, Departamento 


Administrativo do Servico Publico, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Senhorita Ruth Libanio Villela, Prefeitura 
do Destrito Federal, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


* * * 


The President introduced the next speaker. 
Ralph A. Beals, by saying, 

“Your Executive Board six months ago, 
soon after Pearl Harbor, appointed a Com- 
mittee on Wartime Education and Informa- 
tion. We librarians know the work ahead 
of us. We want all the help we can get in 
finding out how to perform the necessary 
functions in wartime. The next speaker will 
talk to you about it from the standpoint of 
the public library. He is chairman of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Wartime Education 
and Information. I could recount to you 
his history but I refrain from doing so. 
He was an outstanding scholar in college. 
Recently he was appointed director of the 
University of Chicago libraries. He is now 
assistant librarian of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C.” 

Mr. Beals then read his paper, which ap- 
peared in the August Bulletin: 

The President introduced Robert J. Blake- 
ly of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
whose address, “Public Libraries and the 
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War from the Standpoint of the Citizen,” 
appeared in the July 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


Laurance J. Harwood, chairman of the 
Jury on Citation of Trustees, presented the 
following report for his committee: 

The Jury on Citation of Trustees, created 
for a trial period of three years by Council 
action at the Cincinnati meeting, makes its 
second report. 

In setting up this experimental committee 
provisions were made that the trustees 
elected by the jury must have made some 
vital contribution to library development in 
a local, state, or national scale during the 
year previous to their nomination for citation. 
The nominations are made to the jury an- 
nually and must be received before December 
first to be considered for possible citation at 
the next annual meeting. Both last year and 
this year some of the recommendations sent 
to the jury were received after December 
first and, therefore, were not eligible for 
consideration. 

To select just two trustees from the many 
recommendations sent us to receive the cita- 
tion of award is a difficult task. It is 
encouraging, however, to read of the many 
men and women among the trustees through- 
out the nation who are rendering a genuine 
public service to their community or their 
state as members of city, county, or state 
library boards. 

Each trustee recommended by a library 
board, librarian, or citizen has rendered a 
real service to libraries. Each has given 
generously of his time, thought, and energy, 
and many have given gifts, building funds, 
equipment, furnishings, or books. 

This year both trustees selected by the 
jury are from the South; both men have 
devoted much time to furthering state-wide 
library development. 

One nominee, due to his activities in behalf 
of the war effort, is unable to attend the 
conference. He has asked us to withhold 
the award of the citation until he is able to 
attend the conference and receive the award 
in person. The jury has complied with his 
wish and his award will be made another 
year when he can receive it in person. 
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The other nominee planned to be here 
but he notified us a few days ago that his 
doctor had ordered him to the hospital so 
that he could get a much-needed rest. Un- 
foreseen complications resulted in the un. 
timely death of James Oliver Modisette on 
Friday night, June 19. The Jury on Cita. 
tion of Trustees makes the award of merit 
to him posthumously. 

We are deeply regretful that we are de. 
prived of his company at this meeting. He 
had planned to be here. His death makes 
us even more keenly aware of his constant 
and sincere efforts on behalf of libraries, 
He had served as a member of the library 
commission in his state for the past fifteen 
years; he had promoted library legislation 
for the improvement of libraries and library 
personnel; he had helped to secure state aid 
to libraries; he had served as chairman of 
the Citizens Library Movement in his state 
since 1937, an organization of some 350,000 
members; he had worked consistently for 
library extension in his state and had advo- 
cated state-wide library service through arti- 
cles prepared for periodicals and newspapers; 
he had talked before teachers’ association 
meetings, business and service clubs, the state 
federation of labor, and many other groups. 

He had not confined his interest to his own 
state, for he had been an advocate of and 
had worked for Federal aid for libraries, 
He had been active in promoting library ex- 
tension in other states, too, and had ap- 
peared before national and state groups to 
speak for more and better libraries. He 
served as the president of his state library 
association for a two-year term, as the treas- 
urer of the Southwestern Library Associ- 
ation from 1930 to 1932, and as a member 
of the A.L.A. Library Extension Board for 
several years. For the past year and a half, 
during reorganization, he had acted, at the 
request of the Governor, as a one-man 
library commission in his state. 

We are proud to recommend for citation 
of merit, James Oliver Modisette, late chair- 
man of the Louisiana State Library Com- 
mission, in recognition of his years of devoted 
service and for his untiring efforts in behalf 
of public library development in his state 
and especially for his understanding and 
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helpful service in carrying on the work of 
the commission since 1940, pending govern- 
ment reorganization. 

We present to Miss Sallie Farrell this 
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certificate of merit to him in his absence. 
The Second General Session was then ad- 
journed by the President. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The Third General Session convened on 
Thursday morning in the Auditorium, Presi- 
dent Brown presiding. 


Honorary MEMBERSHIPS 


The President introduced Ella V. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Membership Committee, 
who gave the following report: 

Reporting for the Membership Commit- 
tee and upon approval by the Council, we 
would like to place before you two names for 
honorary membership in the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The first is Frederick P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
from October 1, 1923, to November 18, 1941. 
During this period of nearly twenty years the 
American Library Association has been the 
appreciative recipient of numerous gifts from 
the corporation in the form of permanent 
endowment funds and various annual grants 
for education for librarianship, fellowships, 
and scholarships, institutes, investigations, 
library extension activities, research, and re- 
lated professional work, which could not 
otherwise have been undertaken in behalf 
of the profession of librarianship. 

The Association is grateful to Dr. Keppel 
and to the trustees of the corporation for this 
tangible assistance and for the sympathetic 
understanding and vision with which Dr. 
Keppel has viewed the aims and aspirations 
of the Association. His understanding of 
the vital issues confronting librarianship 
through the years, his ability to interpret 
them to the corporation, together with a 
constant advocacy of the idea that public 
and academic libraries are essential agencies 
of institutional and general education, have 
resulted in a sequence of gifts which has 
kept pace with the growth of professional 
librarianship. 

Next is Theodore S. Chapman, head of the 
firm of Chapman and Cutler, attorneys, in 
Chicago. Mr. Chapman’s name is proposed 


because of his interest in the A.L.A. and 
because of the many services which his firm 
(as honorary attorneys to the A.L.A.) has 
rendered to the Association in legal matters 
over a long period of years. His generosity 
in time and effort for the American Library 
Association is graciously recognized. 

This proposal has the endorsement of 
George B. Utley, past Secretary and Presi- 
dent, and Carl B. Roden, past President of 
the A.L.A. 

It was unanimously voted that both Dr. 
Keppel and Mr. Chapman be elected to hon- 
orary membership in the Association. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws REpoRT 


The Executive Secretary read the follow- 
ing report of the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee: 

The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws, which is composed of Olive C. La- 
throp, Oscar Carl Orman, Clarence S. 
Paine, Ethel Peerson, and Errett W. Mc- 
Diarmid, chairman, recommends two changes 
in the By-Laws: 

Article I, Section 1 (e) provides for the 
election of honorary members. It now pro- 
vides that the first nomination shall come 
from the Membership Committee. The 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
recommends that hereafter the nomination to 
the Council come from the Executive Board. 
It therefore proposes that the words “Mem- 
bership Committee” be stricken out of that 
paragraph and that the words “Executive 
Board” be inserted. I believe that the Mem- 
bership Committee concurs in this recom- 
mendation, having found that the large 
Membership Committee is a rather cumber- 
some tool to be used for this purpose. 

Article III, Section 3 (b) now provides 
that the Nominating Committee shall in- 
clude on the official ballot nominations filed 
with the Executive Secretary by petition of 
one hundred members of the Association “at 
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least two months before the annual confer- 
ence.” The committee recommends that 
this be changed to “at least three months 
before.” 

The Association 
amendments. 


adopted these two 


FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Anne M. Boyd, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, presented the prepared report 
of the committee, which was accepted and 
placed on file. 

The business portion of the session being 
completed, President Brown _ introduced 
Lawrence W. Bass, chairman of the New 
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England Foundation for Industrial Research, 
who spoke on the subject “Specialized Lj. 
braries and the War.” Mr. Bass’s paper 
appeared in the August issue of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. 

Following Mr. Bass, Leonard Blackmer of 
the United Service Organizations discussed 
briefly the accomplishments and future plans 
of the U.S.O. and made a plea for aid in the 
forthcoming financial campaign of the 
U.S.O., and asked that libraries continue to 
gather books from their local communities 
for the use of men in service. 

The Third General Session was then ad- 
journed. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The Fourth General Session convened 
on Friday evening in the Auditorium, Presi- 
dent Brown presiding. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE 
The following message from the President 
of the United States was read by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary: 


“Your task in a day of war and havoc is 
a hard and an arduous and a crucial one. 
You are on guard not only against the threat 
of violence and destruction that may come 
to our libraries from beyond our borders, 
but also against the slower death by neglect 
and disparagement that may imperil them 
from within. It is your high duty to see 
that the great works of the human spirit 
created in the past are not sacrificed to 
present exigencies, present hazards—and to 
defend the freedom in which others, born of 
our time, alone can grow. 

“In your charge is the living record of 
all that man has accomplished in the long 
labor of liberty, all he aspires to make of 
it in the future we of the United Nations 
fight to secure. By keeping that record al- 
ways before the eyes of the American people, 
you give them renewed strength in their 
struggle against the dark backwash of tyr- 
anny, renewed faith in their unconquerable 
determination to take their full part in estab- 
lishing on this earth a new free age of man.” 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT 


The following report of the Resolutions 


Committee was presented by its chairman, 
Donald Coney: 

Wuereas, The City of Milwaukee has 
hospitably opened its doors to the American 
Library Association, its divisions, and its 
affiliated associations in this, a year of stress 
and crisis; and 

Wuereas, The librarians, citizen groups, 
and city officials have devoted time to prepa- 
rations for this conference and to the enter- 
tainment and comfort of those attending it, 
time which was taken individually at per- 
sonal sacrifice in these days of unusual 
effort; be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
American Library Association, hereby ac- 
knowledge our appreciation of the work of 
those who have made this Sixty-Fourth 
Annual Conference successful and provoca- 
tive. Particularly do we wish to thank all 
those whose names are attached to this 
resolution, including the citizens, officials, 
newspapers, radio stations, and hotels of 
the City of Milwaukee, and the chairmen 
and members of the local committees; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Executive Secretary 
express our thanks in writing to those on 
the attached list, and that we accept this 
resolution by a rising vote. 

The list referred to above included the 
following names: 

Richard E. Krug and the members of his 
committee 


The Milwaukee Public Library 
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The Association of Commerce 

The Milwaukee Journal 

The Milwaukee Sentinel 

The Thirty-Minute Review 

Radio stations WEMP, WISN, WITMJ, 


and Ws55M 


Milwaukee Government Service League 

Ira Edwards 

Joseph Uihlein 

Marquette University 

Yellow Cab Company 

Checker Cab Company 

Milwaukee Auditorium 

Milwaukee Art Institute 

Layton School of Art 

And all other individuals, institutions, and 
agencies which have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the conference... . 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Presi 


ing, member 


dent presented Thomas S. Hard- 
of the Election Committee, who 


read the following report for the committee: 
In the election 5809 ballots were cast. 
The officers elected were a First Vice 


President, a 


Second Vice President, a Treas- 


urer, three members of the Executive Board, 


and twenty- 


four members of the Council. 


These new officers will be presented to you 
by the President-Elect in a few moments. 
The report is signed by Herbert Goldhor, 


chairman of 


The Pres 


the Election Committee. 
ident presented Keyes D. Met- 


calf, President-Elect, who in turn introduced 
the newly-elected officers of the Association, 
with the following comments: 

I shall not attempt to introduce indi- 
vidually all of the twenty-four newly-elected 


members of 


the Council. Because of the re- 


organization of the Council, the full mem- 


bership had 
of only one 
the twenty- 


to be elected at this time instead 
quarter of them. I shall read 
four names and then shall ask 


those of that number who are here in the 


Auditorium 


tonight to rise and take a bow 


together. These are the twenty-four newly- 
elected members of the Council: H. Mar- 
Jorie Beal, Anne M. Boyd, Leon Carnovsky, 
Margaret Jean Clay, Dorothy E. Cook, 
Robert Bingham Downs, Irene Fetty, Jennie 
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M. Flexner, Mary Elizabeth Foster, Ruth E. 
Hammond, Helen M. Harris, B. Lamar 
Johnson, John Boynton Kaiser, Mrs. Evelyn 
Steel Little, Guy R. Lyle, Blanche Prichard 
McCrum, Robert Alexander Miller, Lu- 
cile M. Morsch, Edgar S. Robinson, Jean 
Carolyn Roos, Ernestine Rose, Ralph R. 
Shaw, Harry R. Stritman, and Nell Avery 
Unger. 

As Mr. Harding reported, three members 
of the Executive Board have been elected. 
They are Ralph M. Dunbar, Clara Wells 
Herbert, and Charles R. Sanderson. 

The Treasurer, Rudolph H. Gijelsness, 
has been re-elected. Mr. Gijelsness is not 
with us tonight. He has just obtained pas- 
sage to Bogota, Colombia, where he is to 
conduct a summer school of library work. 

The Second Vice President is Clarence E. 
Sherman. 

And now I am sorry to have to report that 
the newly-elected First Vice President and 
President-Elect, Althea H. Warren of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, cannot be with 
us tonight. 

As you know, Miss Warren acted as di- 
rector of the Victory Book Campaign for 
four months during the winter and, having 
resumed her position, found it impossible to 
leave home again so soon. 

With the election of Miss Warren as 
First Vice President and President-Elect, a 
vacancy was created in the Executive Board, 
as she automatically had to resign that posi- 
tion on becoming First Vice President. Un- 
der the circumstances, it was the duty of the 
Executive Board to appoint her successor 
until the next election, a year from this time. 
The Executive Board has appointed Ruth 
Savord. 

President Brown introduced Lutie E. 
Stearns by saying, “I did not know Monday 
evening, when we presented to you two Wis- 
consonians, that the maker of America’s li- 
brary history was in Milwaukee at the time. 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns was the first Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Commission. She was the 
originator of the small circulating libraries 
known as Wisconsin Traveling Libraries. If 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns is in the audience, will 
she please rise for just one moment?” 

* * * 
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Mr. Metcatr’s ADDRESS 


President-Elect Metcalf then read his pa- 
per, “Three Basic Needs in War and 
Peace,” which appeared in the August 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. 


Mr. MacLetsH’s ApprEss 
In introducing Archibald MacLeish, Li- 


brarian of Congress, President Brown said: 

“Tt is impossible for me to tell you any- 
thing of the contributions the next speaker 
has made to the cause of democracy. It is 
equally impossible for me to tell you at this 
time anything of the aid he has given to 
thousands of libraries throughout the United 
States in enabling them to improve their 
services. I therefore very simply present to 
you the Librarian of Congress, a man of 
whom we librarians are very proud, Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish.” 

Mr. MacLeish’s paper appeared in the 
July 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


Mr. Metcalf was granted permission by 
the President to present the following mo- 
tion. 

“Mr. Brown, members of the Association: 
In a few minutes I shall become President 
of the American Library Association, and 
as the presiding officer of this body I will 
not be in a position to make a motion or 
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express an opinion, and so I am going to 
take this last opportunity to make a motion, 

“Mr. President, I move that the Assoc. 
ation instruct its Executive Board and the 


appropriate committees of the Association to | 


make known to members of Congress the 
urgency of the need in these times for g 
government publication policy that will keep 
the public fully informed of the govern. 
ment’s war activities and will provide for the 
prompt and wide distribution of war- 
related government publications to libraries 
and the public in general.” 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

President Brown brought the conference 
to a close with the following message. 

“Within the next ten minutes I shall be- 
come an ‘ex.’ This is my last opportunity 
to say three or four sentences to you as 
President of the American Library Associ- 
ation. 

“The program this week has been very 
carefully prepared. I hope it will leave you, 
as it has left me, with a renewed incentive 
to use all your energies and all the resources 
of your libraries to aid in the prosecution 
of the war and in the attainment of a new 
world in which future wars will be im 
possible.” 

Following the singing of the National An- 
them, President Brown declared the Sixty- 
Fourth Annual Conference to be adjourned. 
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Council 


ence of the American Library Associ- 
ation held in Milwaukee, June 22-27, the 
Council held two sessions, at 10:00 A.M. 


en the sixty-fourth annual confer- 


FIRST 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 
Harold L. Hamill, chairman of the Fed- 


eral Relations Committee, presented two 
emergency reports requiring immediate ac- 
tion: first, in relation to education and aid 
to students enrolled in colleges and universi- 
ties, presented by the Committee on Federal 
Relations, and second, book post rates, sub- 
mitted by the Book Post Committee. 

It was voted that the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations be authorized to send tele- 
grams to Washington on these two matters. 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Flora B. Ludington, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on International Cultural 
Relations, presided during reports reviewing 
the activities on international relations. John 
R. Russell, chairman of the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, spoke on 
“Libraries in War Areas” (see pages P-11-12 
of this issue). J. Periam Danton, chair- 
man of the Committee on International Re- 
lations, spoke on “Book Needs in Europe 
and the Orient” (see pages P-8-10 of this 
issue). Harry M. Lydenberg, director of 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, spoke on 
“Why an American Library in Mexico” (see 
page P-7 of this issue). Francis O. Wilcox, 
associate director, Division of  Inter- 
American Activities, Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, spoke on 
“Libraries and the War Effort of the Amer- 
icas” (see pages P-3-6 of this issue). Mil- 
ton E. Lord, director of Boston Public 
Library, spoke on “Postwar Relationships 
and International Cultural Relations” (see 
pages P-13-16). 

Miss Ludington called the attention of the 
Council to the section of Report Number 
One of the Special Committee on Inter- 
national Cultural Relations on the desir- 
ability of the establishment of a board on 
international relations. 





Monday, June 22, and at 10:00 A.M. Friday, 
June 26, both in the Auditorium. President 
Charles Harvey Brown presided at both 
sessions. 


SESSION 


BoAarDs AND COMMITTEES 


Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, submitted 
a formal recommendation on the reorganiza- 
tion of the international committees. 

It was voted that a Board on International 
Relations be established, this board to con- 
sist of five members appointed for five-year 
terms, one to retire each year, the chairman 
to be elected by the members of the board 
annually. The board is to have direct super- 
vision of the Association’s international ac- 
tivities involving library cooperation with 
Latin America, Europe, Africa, and the 
Orient and the work of the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas. The board 
is to cooperate with the committees whose 
work has international implications, such as 
Committees on Library Literature in Trans- 
lation, Work with the Foreign Born, on 
Refugee Librarians, and other similar groups 
as well as other committees which may be 
appointed to deal with specific international 
relations problems. 


Postwar PLANNING 


Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the Post- 
war Planning Committee, presented a report 
of that committee stating that the A.L.A. 
was requested by the National Resources 
Planning Board to prepare a statement of 
public library standards, for which the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board made avail- 
able a small amount of money. The outcome 
has been the preparation of a memorandum 
“Postwar Standards for Public Libraries.” 
This memorandum has been formally trans- 
mitted to the National Resources Planning 
Board and will, no doubt, be released by 
that agency. 


Honorary MEMBERSHIP 


Ella V. Aldrich, chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, presented a report recom- 
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mending that Frederick P. Keppel and 
Theodore S$. Chapman be nominated to the 
Association in general session for honorary 
membership in the Association. 

The Council approved the nominations. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Errett W. McDiarmid, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, 
recommended that the By-Laws, Article I, 
Section 1, (e) “Honorary Members,” be 
amended to provide for the nomination of 
honorary members by the Executive Board 
instead of by the Membership Committee. 
Also, that Article III, Section 3, (b) be 
amended to read: “The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall also include on the official ballot 
other nominations filed with the Executive 
Secretary by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, pro- 
vided written consent of these nominees shall 
have been filed with the Executive Secretary 
of the Association.” 

These recommendations were approved by 
the Council. 


EpUCATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
LocaL COMMUNITIES 


Leslie E. Brown, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Relationships in Local 
Communities, presented his report: 

The strains placed upon our social fabric 
by total war have brought even more sharply 
into focus the losses and the dangers inherent 
in the educational isolationism of which 
President Brown spoke so challengingly last 
summer at Boston. No day passes without 
some new illustration of ineffectiveness or 
unwholesomeness or failure resulting par- 
tially at least from the meager relationships 
existing among our separatist educational 
agencies. 

While this committee was charged only 
with the task of “studying the relationships 
of the libraries with other local agencies 
representing the major means for education 
and the communication of knowledge,” it 
early appeared that two much broader op- 
portunities for study were inherent in the 
proposal. It became our hope also that 
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part of the study would involve “learning 
by doing”—that is, actually initiating many 
coordinations of educational agencies and 
making such efforts the basis of our study, 
As a still further procedure, we had hoped 
to promote the idea of uniting educational 
resources through a series of articles for 
both professional and lay periodicals. De. 
spite these brave intentions, the committee 
as a whole has been unable to do more than 
indicate what seem to be the most promising 
lines for the future. 

The following proposals state three pos- 
sible approaches and indicate the committee's 
expanding concept of the job: 

1. A study of the unilateral relations—that 
is, the relation of library to school, library 
to museum, library to college, etc. This was 
the original proposal. 

2. A study of the multilateral relations— 
that is, the integration of the several existing 
educational forces through some form of a 
community council. 

3. A comprehensive rethinking of the kind 
of educational program needed to support 
the kind of democracy which will maintain 
a social health capable of withstanding or 
perhaps preventing the disasters of panics, 
depressions, wars, and similar social upheav- 
als that now occur at periodic intervals. 

Proposals one and two are essentially 
action programs. They involve some study 
of existing good examples, some initiation 
of joint effort each in our local situations, 
and some general promotion of the idea by 
writing accounts of these integrations for 
the popular magazines as well as for pro- 
fessional publications. One or both of these 
areas will be fruitful opportunities for every 
library to take the lead in uniting the positive 
forces of the community. 

Plan three calls for something far beyond 
the piecing together of the fragments of our 

-educational patchwork. Is the total edu- 
cational need something greater than the sum 
of the parts now established to meet those 
needs? Is there an incalculable loss of hu- 
man resources because educational oppor- 
tunities are not available at the time of 
greatest opportunities? Must we not con- 
cern ourselves, not only with piecing to- 
gether the present devices for education, but 
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also with the nature and quality of the de- 
vices themselves? Must not the starting 
place for a comprehensive rethinking be 
found in the needs of individuals in a rapidly 
evolving social scene and not in the devices 


themselves ? 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the A.L.A. initiate steps with 
appropriate national organizations to estab- 
lish the necessary facilities to make a joint 
study of our total educational needs and the 
adequacy or inadequacy of today’s educa- 
tional institutions to meet those needs. 

2. That the Committee on Educational 
Relationships in Local Communities be con- 
tinued, to work along the lines of plans one 
and two. 


CoMMITTEE MEMBER ATTITUDES 

Mr. Leslie Brown, Mr. Chancellor, and 
Mrs. Steinbarger feel there is some merit in 
recommendation two but believe firmly that 
recommendation one is infinitely more sig- 
nificant and should be undertaken without 
delay. 

Miss Nye is in accord with the idea of 
recommendation one but seems to have a 
somewhat greater interest in recommenda- 
tion two. 

Miss Nichol believes firmly that recom- 
mendation two holds sufficient promise and 
that in fact there may be some dangers in 
recommendation one. 

Mr. Krug has offered no comment on any 
of the proposals. 

The Council took no action on Mr. 
Brown’s report. 


SECOND SESSION 


Report OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
The Executive Secretary made a brief in- 


formal report on “The A.L.A. and Wash- 
ington” (4.L.4. Bulletin, July 1942, pages 
462-66). He stated his belief that librari- 
ans should assume some responsibility for 
getting in people’s minds the facts and ideas 
which would form a basis for wise decisions 
on the following problems: (1) Whether we 
should try to go back to some hypothetical 
“normalcy” after the armistice, or “go 
ahead.” (2) Whether and to what extent 
we want our country to participate in re- 
organizing the world for a peaceful future. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Alice M. Farquhar, chairman of the Adult 
Education Board, presented the recommen- 
dations of the board (4.L.A. Bulletin, July 
1942, page 428), proposing that the Council 
approve them as an amplification of the 
policy statement. 

It was voted that the recommendations be 
adopted. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


_ Harold L. Hamill, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations, presented the 
report of the committee. 

The work of the committee on the Com- 
munity Facilities Bill (Lanham Act) and 


the possibility of purchasing books for those 
enrolled in vocational defense courses were 
reviewed at some length. 

The work of the committee regarding 
priorities on library materials was reviewed. 


Pusitic DocuMENTS 


Jerome Kear Wilcox, chairman of the 
Public Documents Committee, submitted his 
report in conjunction with the Federal 
Relations Committee and the Wartime Com- 
mittee on Information and Education. It 
was recommended that a system of selling 
postal cards of various denominations be 
instituted through post offices throughout the 
country, these to be used in purchases of 
Federal public documents. 

It was also recommended that the Office 
of War Information continue the special 
distribution of Federal publications as begun 
by the Information Service of the Office of 
Government Reports. 

A third recommendation was that A.L.A. 
request the Office of War Information to 
place in “all” depository libraries complete 
collections, insofar as possible, of all printed 
and processed Federal publications pertaining 
to the war effort and civilian defense not 
received in the regular depository shipments 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 

The work of the Information Service of 
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the Office of Government Reports was com- 
mended for its excellent work as exemplified 
in their publications and services to libraries. 

The committee again suggested the need 
for a field survey of the depository libraries 
for Federal government publications as soon 
as funds for such a survey might be avail- 
able. 

It was voted that the recommendations be 
adopted. 


Book Post 


Ralph M. Dunbar, chief of the Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
was called upon to present a report on the 
Book Post Bill in the absence of David H. 
Clift, chairman of the Book Post Commit- 
tee. 


REFUGEES 


Jennie M. Flexner, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Refugee Librarians, presented the 
report of the committee: 

The Committee on Refugee Librarians is 
glad to have this opportunity to report gains. 
The work of this committee this year has 
divided itself sharply into what could be 
done for the refugee wanting to train as a 
librarian, the winnowing process, and what 
could be done for the retrained refugee 
wanting work in a library. 

The proof of the success of the experiment 
in placement tried in Boston is to be found 
in the fact that nine of the refugee librarians 
who were there were placed in positions and 
have kept them. Not all of these positions 
were arranged for at the meeting, but the 
experience for both Europeans and Ameri- 
cans was excellent. Some preconceived ideas 
prevalent in the minds of everyone involved 
in this experiment were corrected. 

The committee has had the encouragement 
of financial aid. The Conference of Eastern 
College Librarians voted $100 for its assist- 
ance, a recognition of need that was very 
heartening. The Executive Board of the 
American Library Association granted the 
use of the income on hand from the Sarah 
C. N. Bogle Memorial Fund, to be used as 
scholarships to aid able refugees. The first 
award of $220 for a semester’s tuition was 


made to Dr. Adolf Lande, a student of the 
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School of Library Service at Columbia Uni. 
versity, who has finished his work and was 
graduated with highest honors in the class 
of 1942. 

The anonymous friend of last year has 
made a second and what is to be a final 
grant of $100 to help pay expenses at this 
conference for a group of this year’s library 
school graduates, whom the Personnel Diyj. 
sion of the A.L.A. hopes to place. These 
grants have given substantial professional 
recognition to this work, and the committee 
and the refugees are deeply appreciative. 

The Personnel Division at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters has rendered valiant service. A 
questionnaire sent to library schools, as of 
December, showed that fifty-five men and 
women had been retrained. Much other 
valuable information was secured, which the 
committee has used as a base for its pro- 
cedure. A second questionnaire to employ- 
ers of these librarians has recently been 
distributed, asking for a report on the quality 
of work, the results of retraining, the ad- 
justment, the contribution which this group 
is making. The summary will serve as the 
basis for future procedure. 

Because most of these refugees are in New 
York, the interviewing has been heavy. The 
New York members of this committee have 
worked hard this year, facing problems as 
they have developed. 

What shall be done about the distinguished 
lawyer of more than fifty, financially able 
to pay his way? About the former governor 
of a province in the Polish Corridor, middle 
forties, no funds, employed on a work relief 
project jointly undertaken by the National 
Refugee Service and the New York Public 
Library? How shall we answer a teacher 
of forty-four? a well-known book dealer 
from Berlin and Paris? a woman whose 
education seems adequate to her but who 
has no proofs of her attendance at school 
or university? Each case has to be met and 
faced by the committee and the library school 
involved. It is often possible for the com- 
mittee member to save the library school the 
necessity of an interview. 

Now that war has come, it may seem that 
refugees should be fewer. However, as the 
intellectual refugee settles into American 
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life, looks around for work he could do, the 
library seems to offer opportunity for many. 

Agencies concerned with vocational re- 
education and adjustment have made con- 
tacts with this committee, discussed case 
after case, asked that the man or woman 
be interviewed and looked at as a potential 
librarian. No records are kept by the com- 
mittee of this work. No record could tell 
what a hard job it is to say to a man or 
woman who has filled a more or less im- 
portant place in the world he has come from, 
in the most painless way possible—‘Sorry 
but you are not just the person for librarian- 
ship in the U.S.A. You are a little too old. 
Your experience is not adequate. Your 
English is not good enough.” One feels like 
the headsman and often shrinks from the 
final word, so another member of the com- 
mittee sees the person and helps to make a 
decision. When a promising man or woman 
with the proper experience and personality 
comes along, almost the first question has to 
do with funds. 

The National Refugee Service, with a 
section of its organization concerned with re- 
education, has been most helpful. Every 
refugee selected to study at a library school, 
indorsed by the committee and admitted by 
the school, needing financial aid, has been 
helped with the necessary loans to enable him 
to pay his way. This service has given co- 
operation of a very practical kind, and the 
committee could not have helped as many 
people without this assistance. 

The committee has been most gratified by 
the progress made by the refugees whom it 
has sponsored. Many of them have already 
made distinguished contributions to the li- 
brary profession. Several refugee librarians 
have begun to write professionally. The 
Library Journal has published three articles 
by members of the group which the com- 
mittee has assisted. Articles by them have 
also appeared in other publications, such as 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, the Recon- 
structionist, the Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association. 

Top honors in library school have recently 
gone to three refugee librarians. One such 
student has since taken his M.A. and is 
working toward his doctorate on a read- 
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ability formula under Professor Lorge at 
Teachers College. Letters announcing in- 
crease in salaries and advance in positions 
have been received. 

The library schools, faculty and students, 
have done fine work, helping these strangers 
to find their way to American books, Amer- 
ican friends, American English; all of which 
they want badly. Their gratitude for as- 
sistance and guidance is often vividly ex- 
pressed. They feel they are a fortunate 
people among their friends. 

We wish it were possible to include in 
this report a few of the letters which have 
been received from these librarians and a 
few from their employers. I quote from a 
recent letter: “You know how much I 
profited in the way of spiritual stimulation 
and readjustment, but it was only a begin- 
ning compared with the world which is 
open to me now.” 

Another: “The absorbing power of the li- 
brary profession makes me feel confident that 
the word which I may be allowed to drop 
next after ‘refugee’ will be ‘adjustment.’ ” 

Another: “I know you don’t care very 
much what people say, but I know that we 
refugee librarians can be glad and happy to 
have your committee who know our circum- 
stances so well. You have done more for 
me than anyone else in my whole life. I 
shall never forget that.” 

A well-known librarian has recently writ- 
ten: “We employed him because there was 
no individual on the staff who had the 
thoroughgoing acquaintance with books in 
the field of economics which he has. His 
work is characterized by sound scholarship 
and a desire to give more than for what he 
is paid. After all, this staff is one where 
there is much sound training and experience, 
so you may judge how much his European 
background and experience have contributed 
to our work.” 

So much for the work of this year. You 
will see it has had its compensations. 


Victory Book CAMPAIGN 


John M. Connor, director of the Victory 
Book Campaign, presented the following re- 
port. 
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The Board of the Victory Book Campaign, 
jointly sponsored by the American Library 
Association, the American Red Cross, and 
the United Service Organizations, announces 
that the goal of the campaign to collect ten 
million books has been reached. With re- 
ports of collections available from all the 
state directors’ headquarters, the gross total 
of all books received to date is 10,192,189. 

The Victory Book Campaign as you know 
is being conducted for the purpose of col- 
lecting and distributing books to the men of 
our armed forces. The response from the 
American people has been most gratifying, 
and books are still being received in quantity 
at many of the local headquarters all over 
the country. 

This large number of books, more than 
the total books in the public libraries of the 
five largest cities of the country, has been 
collected at a cost of a little less than one half 
cent per book and has been distributed to 
date at about this same unit cost. Enough 
books have been collected, which, if laid end 
to end, would form a bridge from about 
Dutch Harbor to Tokyo. Such success is a 
tribute and credit to the various local com- 
munities, to the many librarians and their 
volunteer assistants, and to all the national 
and local organizations and agencies, who 
have given and are still giving unselfishly of 
their time and efforts in the attainment of 
this fine result. 

Nine national organizations have been rep- 
resented on the advisory committee for the 
purpose of spreading publicity among their 
members and inviting their members to con- 
tribute workers to the local book campaign 
committees. These organizations are: Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Association; Boy 
Scouts of America; Camp Fire Girls, Inc.; 
Catholic Library Association; Girl Scouts, 
Inc.; National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; National Recreation Association; 
Special Libraries Association ; Work Projects 
Administration, Library Service Division. 
Women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, fra- 
ternal organizations, veterans’ groups, and 
church societies have also been extremely 
helpful and active. 

The books sorted as suitable for the men 
in the service have been and are continuing 
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to be distributed to the Army, both in domes- 
tic camps and overseas, to the Navy, to the 
clubs and units of the U.S.O., and to the 
American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation. The material distributed has been 
predominantly fiction and nonfiction of a 
general and recreational nature. The quan- 
tity of technical books has been very light, 
and the Air Corps and other mechanical 
branches of the service are still very much 
in need of material in mathematics, aero- 
nautics, photography, radio, engineering, 
electricity, navigation, and other related sub- 
jects. One military official has been quoted 
as calling the present war “a war of promo- 
tion examinations.” Our present soldiers 
and sailors are an ambitious group of men 
and their interest and need for books to im- 
prove their efficiency persists in spite of our 
great efforts and results. Copies of the re- 
cent general and best seller titles are also 
very much in demand. 


THEATRE LiprARY ASSOCIATION 


George Freedley, president of the Theatre 
Library Association, spoke on the value and 
importance of motion pictures in the war 
effort. He suggested that a council on spe- 
cial defense and war films might be spon- 
sored, or at least encouraged. Such films as 
those on air raid precautions, artificial res- 
piration, and other first aid practices can be 
shown to interested local groups. 


LisRARY EXTENSION DIVISION 


Loleta D. Fyan, president of the Library 
Extension Division, presented two resolu- 
tions: 

“1. Wuereas, The President of the 
United States and other government officials 
have declared that books and library service 
are necessary weapons to win the war; and 

“2. WHEREAS, Books and libraries have 
been declared by the government as essential 
to win the peace; and 

“3. Wuereas, The librarians and library 
trustees of the United States are convinced 
that the continued operation of library serv- 
ice is essential to win the war and the peace; 
and 

“4. Wuereas, Leon Henderson, director 
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of the Office of Price Administration, in 
his letter of March 11, 1942, to Mr. C. H. 
Milam, Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association, said: 

“‘A further study of this matter indicates 
that it is quite possible that some of these 
cars may be eligible to apply for new tires, 
or for retreading of old tires. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to vehicles which 
would be definitely classified as trucks and 
might be true with regard to some converted 
automobiles, if the degree of conversion is 
great enough to transfer them to a truck 
classification. 

“‘We would like to suggest, therefore, 
that you have your various members take 
their tire problem to their local tire rationing 
board for determination in each individual 
case. We are hopeful that this may result 
in some particular relief for your tire prob- 
lem;’ and 

“5. WHEREAS, Some states and counties 
have allowed and others have not allowed 
libraries to secure new tires and retreaded 
tires for continuation of library service 
transportation; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Library Extension 
Division of the American Library As- 
sociation request the American Library 
Association to cooperate with the National 
Education Association, the Council on Books 
in Wartime, the Council of National Library 
Associations, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and other book- 
minded groups, to negotiate with the Di- 
rector of Price Administration to secure 
specific authority from the director for the 
purchase of tires and retreads for the con- 
tinuation of library service transportation; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be pre- 
sented for ratification to the Council of the 
American Library Association in conference 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin.” 

The next is the parallel resolution adopted 
for the Canadian side of the border: 

“Resolution adopted by the Library Ex- 
tension Division of the American Library 
Association at its annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee on June 24, 1942: 

“Wuereas, Canadian libraries have a 
problem in respect of tires for library trans- 


portation similar to that of libraries in the 
United States; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Library Extension 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion request the American Library Associa- 
tion to extend full cooperation in this respect 
to the Canadian Library Council in its en- 
deavor to obtain preferences for libraries 
needed to insure the uninterrupted contin- 
uance of essential library services during the 
present emergency; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be pre- 
sented for ratification to the Council of the 
American Library Association, in conference 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin.” 

It was voted that the recommendations be 
adopted. 


IMPORTATIONS 

Thomas P. Fleming, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Importations, reviewed 
the work of the committee, mentioning nego- 
tiations with the British Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare to set up an inspection point 
where Axis publications addressed to Amer- 
ican libraries might be examined and for- 
warded with a navicert to the United States. 
He stated that Bermuda was finally chosen 
as the point of inspection and release after a 
representative of the joint committee made 
two trips there. 


Pus.iic RELATIONS 


Mary Duncan Carter, member of the 
Public Relations Committee, presented a 
recommendation of the committee in the ab- 
sence of Elizabeth Bond, chairman. 

After stating that the three-year experi- 
ment between the H. W. Wilson Company 
and the Public Relations Committee has 
come to an end, the committee requested 
that the Council continue indefinitely the 
Library Publicity Award to be sponsored 
jointly by the committee and the H. W. 
Wilson Company, according to the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1) Sponsorship will rest in the future 
with the A.L.A. Public Relations Commit- 
tee and the Wilson Library Bulletin rather 
than with the H. W. Wilson Company and 
the committee. 

(2) There shall be a maximum of seven 
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awards a year, to include awards to public 
libraries of varied population groups, to 
special, college, and school libraries, state 
agencies, and associations. 

(3) Material is to be assembled by the 
submitting library or group in scrapbooks 
according to specifications and sent directly 

_ to a designated library in the convention city 
a few days in advance of the opening of the 
conference. Judging will be conducted at 
the conference. Scrapbooks shall include a 
cross section of the library’s publicity for the 
year. 

(4) All scrapbooks submitted shall be ex- 
hibited at the conference. When the awards 
are made, winning scrapbooks shall be so 
designated. 

(5) The winning scrapbooks shall be kept 
in the Public Relations Office of the A.L.A. 
to be lent to other groups. Borrowing 
libraries will pay transportation charges both 
ways. 

It was voted that the recommendation be 
adopted. 

CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

Chairman Keyes D. Metcalf of the Com- 
mittee on Committee Appointments presented 
nominations for the Finance Committee and 
the Council Credentials Committee. 

It was voted to appoint Donald Winston 
Kohlstedt, Grand Rapids Public Libtary, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee for a two-year term. The 
other members of the Committee, whose 
terms expire in 1943, are Anne M. Boyd, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, and Ralph M. Dunbar, Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

It was voted to appoint Oscar Carl Or- 
man, Washington University Libraries, St. 
Louis, chairman; Margaret Jean Clay, Vic- 
toria Public Library, Victoria, B.C., Can- 
ada; and Flora B. Ludington, Williston 
Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, Mount Holyoke, Mass., as members of 
the Council Credentials Committee for the 
next year. 

Boarps AND COMMITTEES 

Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, presented 
the report of the committee in regard to the 


modification in names and in the change and 
clarification of the functions of the various 
committees, as follows: 

Book Drives. Recommend discontinuance. 
(The work of the committee has been com- 
pleted.) 

Council Credentials. (Appointed by 
Council in December 1941.) Adopt the 
following statement of functions: “To con- 
sider problems of Council membership as 
they arise in connection with representatives 
in attendance at meetings of the Council 
and to report to Council in cases when the 
recommendation of the committee is dis- 
puted.” 

Educational Films and Libraries. Recom- 
mend discontinuance with the understanding 
that activities required in connection with 
following up the work of this committee will 
be handled by the Audio-Visual Committee. 
(This action is recommended by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Educational Films 
and Libraries and the members of A.L.A. 
Headquarters Staff who are concerned.) 

Film on Libraries. Recommend discon- 
tinuance with the understanding that the 
work will be handled by a subcommittee of 
the Public Relations Committee. (This ac- 
tion is recommended by the chairman of the 
Committee on Film on Libraries.) 

Legislation. Recommend change of name 
to Committee on Library Legislation and 
adoption of the following statement of func- 
tions: “To keep members and boards and 
committees informed about library legisla- 
tion; to advise members and boards and 
committees in such legislative matters as 
are not under the jurisdiction of the execu- 
tive officers or other boards or committees; 
and to compile, or cooperate in the com- 
pilation of, library laws.” (Change of name 
and statement are recommended by chair- 
man of the Legislation Committee.) 

Libraries and the War. Amend the state- 
ment of functions by substituting the words 
“war effort” for “national defense program,” 
so that the statement will read as follows: 
“To consider library problems which may 
arise in connection with the war effort and 
to recommend such action as seems appro- 
priate.” 

Library Action. Recommend discontinu- 
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ance on recommendation of the chairman 
and those concerned at A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters. 

Parent Education. Recommend discon- 
tinuance with the understanding that the 
work will be carried on by a subcommittee 
of the Adult Education Board. (This action 
is recommended by the chairman of the Par- 
ent Education Committee.) 

W.P.A. Library Service—Advisory Com- 
mittee. Established by the Executive Board 
in December 1941. Recommend adoption 
of the following statement of functions: “To 
advise officials of the W.P.A., at their re- 
quest, upon matters relating to the W.P.A. 
library program.” 

Friends of Libraries Committee. Amend- 
ment of the statement of functions of the 
Friends of Libraries Committee, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the chair- 
man of that committee, to read as follows: 
“To encourage the organization of citizen 
groups for the cultivation of citizen interest, 
support, and understanding of library serv- 
ices and needs, and to consider and recom- 
mend ways and means of correlating and 
developing the interest of such groups in the 
library.” 

Board on International Cultural Rela- 
tions. With the establishment of this board, 
it was recommended that the following com- 
mittees become subcommittees of the board: 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas; Committee on International Rela- 
tions; and the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America. 

Subcommittees. Recommend approval of 
the following statement of Council policy 
for the guidance of the groups concerned: 
All subcommittees not appointed by divisions 
to represent divisions should be appointed by 
the chairman of the committee or board to 
which they belong. Such appointments 
should be reported promptly to the Executive 
Secretary of the Association for transmis- 
sion to the Executive Board. The Executive 
Board shall also be informed promptly of 
the discontinuance of subcommittees, and no 
new subcommittee should be continued for 
more than one year without approval of the 
Executive Board. Appointments to subcom- 
mittees shall be governed by the rules of 
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tenure that apply to A.L.A. boards and com- 
mittees. 

Allocation to Divisions. Recommend, in 
accordance with Article IX (a) of the By- 
Laws, that the Library Extension Board 
affects chiefly the activities of the Library 
Extension Division, and that the N.E.A. and 
A.L.A. Joint Committee affects chiefly the 
activities of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, and that the 
Board on Resources affects chiefly the ac- 
tivities of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. Adoption of these deci- 
sions will mean that nomination of members 
of the foregoing committees will be made, 
hereafter, by the division in question. The 
Committee on Boards and Committees will 
welcome recommendations from members of 
the Association, particularly officers of the 
various divisions, regarding other boards or 
committees for which such decisions should 
be made. 

It was voted that the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted. 


Out-oF-Print Books 


First Vice President Keyes D. Metcalf 
presented the report of the Committee on 
Out-of-Print Books in the absence of Law- 
rence Heyl, chairman. 

“The committee asks the Council to ap- 
prove a change in its approach to the solu- 
tion of the problem with which it was 
created to deal. The committee has re- 
ceived a $10,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to serve as a 
revolving fund, and it has attempted, during 
the past three years, to explore the demand 
for reprints by means of lists in the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. These efforts, which have not been 
successful, have convinced the committee 
that it must offer librarians the opportunity 
to buy certain titles which are believed to 
be in demand rather than ask them what 
they would buy if they had the opportunity. 

“The committee hopes, therefore, to make 
arrangements with a commercial publisher 
whereby money from the revolving fund 
will be advanced to him to cover a portion 
of the cost of reprinting books recommended 
by the committee, and the amount received 
from sales will, in turn, be apportioned be- 
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tween the publisher and the A.L.A. fund. 

“A specific contract will not be made with 
the commercial publisher without approval, 
first, of the A.L.A. Executive Board; second, 
of the legal advisers of the A.L.A.; and 
third, the Carnegie Corporation that has 
furnished the money. We feel that with 
these three safeguards, we probably cannot 
go very far wrong. But before proceeding, 
the committee desires the Council to give 
its approval to the general policy involved.” 

It was voted that the recommendation of 
the committee be approved. 


CHAPTERS 


Executive Secretary Carl H. Milam, in 
the absence of Oscar C. Orman, chairman, 
presented the report of the Committee on 
Chapters. 

It was voted that chapter status be 
granted the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, the British Columbia Library Associa- 
tion, and the Oregon Library Association. 


DivistIoNAL RELATIONS 


Wayne Shirley, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, reported 
that the committee believed it desirable that 
a division representing public library inter- 
ests be established. It was proposed that 
such a division be composed basically of 
public libraries, grouped according to size; 
that provision be made by constitution for 
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representation of public library functions 
not now represented in divisions; and, like. 
wise, that provision be made by constitution 
or precedent for representation of public 
library functions already in existing divi. 
sions. . 

The committee proposes to establish an 
organizing committee composed of delegates 
of round tables and other groups concerned 
in this proposed’.division to work with the 
Committee on Divisional Relations. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF Liprary 
MATERIALS 


Herman H. Fussler, a member of the 
committee, made the report in the absence 
of Ralph H. Carruthers, chairman. It was 
recommended that Section I (b) of the 
statement of policy with regard to the repro- 
duction of library materials (see A.L.d. 
Bulletin, February 1941, page 84) be re- 
scinded. 

It was voted that the recommendation be 
approved. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Brown then made his report to 
the Council as provided ‘in the Constitution. 
His report wiil be printed in the Annual Re- 
ports (A.L.A. Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1942). 

The meeting of the Council then 
adjourned. 
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Divisions 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 


HE Association of College and Refer- 

ence Libraries met in general session 
once in Milwaukee and its board of directors 
met once. Each of the six sections held at 
least one meeting. The minutes of these 
meetings and many of the papers presented 
will appear in College and Research Li- 
braries. 

Of first importance among the decisions 
of the board of directors was the admission 
to section status of the engineering school 
libraries. A request for admission was re- 
ceived in a petition signed by twenty-five 
members of A.C.R.L. representing engineer- 
ing school libraries. This brings the number 
of sections of the division to seven. 


Other important action of the association 


included approval by the board of directors 
and subsequent final approval by A.C.R.L. 
in general session, of an amendment to the 
by-laws providing for the establishment of 
state, regional, and local chapters. The text 
of the amendment as presented to the gen- 
eral session by Chairman Samuel W. Mc- 
Allister, of the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, follows: 


Article V. Chapters 

State, regional, or local chapters of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries may be established by the board of 
directors on the petition of a sufficient num- 
ber of members of the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries resident in the 
territory within which the chapter is desired 
and according to the following regulations: 

(1) Each chapter may establish its own 
constitution and by-laws. 

(2) Chapters may be discontinued by ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries. 

(3) At least one meeting shall be held 


each year. 

(4) Each chapter shall send a report of 
its meetings to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
at least two months before the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association. 


Article VI. Vacancies 


(Number of the article changed 
from V to V1) 


Article VII. Years 


(Number of the article changed 
from VI to VII) 


Article VIII. Rules of Order 


(Number of the article changed from 


VII to VIII) 


President Coney presided at the general 
session and introduced the speakers. Her- 
bert A. Kellar, of the McCormick Historical 
Library of Chicago, spoke on “American 
Reference Libraries in the Postwar Era;” 
and Robert W. McEwen, of Carleton Col- 
lege Library, Northfield, Minn., on “Ameri- 
can College Libraries in the Postwar Era.” 
Mr. McEwen was drafted on short notice 
to appear in place of Clarence S. Paine, of 
Beloit College Library, Beloit, Wis., who 
was prevented by illness from attending the 
conference. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The secretary reported the following offi- 
cers elected for 1942-43: president, Mabel 
L. Conat, Detroit Public Library, Detroit; 
vice president, Charles B. Shaw, Swarth- 
more College Library, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
director: (Three-year term) Willis H. 
Kerr, Claremont College Libraries, Clare- 
mont, Calif. ¢ . 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman Eugene H. Wilson, Iowa State 
College Library, Ames, presided at the meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Libraries Section. 


“The Field Library Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Library” was the 
subject of a paper read by Mrs. Mildred 
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B. Buhler, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture Library in Washington. 
Ralph R. Shaw, librarian of that library, 
next presented a paper describing its or- 
ganization. 

The final paper was presented by Herbert 
A. Kellar, of the McCormick Historical Li- 
brary, Chicago, on “The Responsibilities and 
Opportunities of an Agricultural Library in 
Wartime.” 

Dorothy M. Reuss, of the Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus, reported for 
the Committee on a Clearing House for 
Duplicate Public Documents Other Than 
State Experiment Station and Extension Di- 
vision Publications. This committee has 
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been active for two or more years and 
promises to clear up one of the aggravating 
problems confronting agricultural college 
librarians. 


OFrFIcers ELECTED 


New officers elected for 1942-43 were: 
chairman, Lucia Haley, Oregon State Col. 
lege Library, Corvallis; secretary, Emily 
L. Day, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Library, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.; director, Janice Stewart 
Brown, Bureau of Plant Industry Library, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing. 
ton, D.C. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


The meeting of the College Libraries Sec- 
tion was called to order by the chairman, 
Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence College Library, 
Appleton, Wis. She announced that there 
were 537 members of the section. In the 
absence of Secretary Foster E. Mohrhardt, 
Washington and Lee University Library, 
Lexington, Va., Hanna Elsa Krueger was 
appointed acting secretary. 

President Carter Davidson, of Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, IIl., was presented first and 
spoke on “The Future of the College Li- 
brary.” The college library of the future, 
he said, must be a functional one in which 
as much attention is given to working space 
for students and faculty as to the housing 
of books. There should be a closer inte- 
gration of the college library and the cur- 
riculum, and librarians should participate 
actively in the instructional program and 
faculty members in the library program. 

“Selling the College Library’s Services” 
was the subject of the next paper which was 
presented by Katharine Martin Stokes, 
Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College. Miss Stokes spoke of the various 
means used at Penn. State in selling the 


college library’s services to faculty and stu- 
dents, but particularly to the faculty. Some 
of the methods used are: calling attention to 
new publications and new reference tools in 
the various fields, publication of a faculty 
and a student handbook to the library, and 
the publication of The Headlight, which in- 
cludes descriptions of library activities and 
book reviews. A brief discussion followed. 

In the absence of Frances Christeson, 
Mary Duncan Carter, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Souther 
California, Los Angeles, read Miss Christe- 
son’s notes on the film produced there in 
cooperation with their department of cine- 
maphotography. deLafayette Reid, Jr., was 
unable to attend the meeting, so Carl M. 
White, Library and Library School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, described their 
new film, “Contact with Books.” This film 
was shown following the meeting. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Officers elected for 1942-43 were: chair- 
man, Julian S. Fowler, Oberlin College Li- 
brary, Oberlin, Ohio; secretary, Nellie M. 
Homes, Beloit College Library, Beloit, Wis. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Junior College Libraries Section held 
two meetings in Milwaukee. At the break- 
fast meeting on June 25 there was informal 


discussion on the work being done for de- 
fense in junior college libraries. 
Thursday afternoon a full program was 
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presented under the direction of Chairman 
Maysel O'H. Baker, of the La Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby Junior College Library, La Salle, 
Il. William H. Carlson, University of 
Arizona Library, Tucson, read a paper on 
postwar planning, in which he stressed the 
fact that a coordination of the efforts of all 
libraries will be needed to meet the postwar 
crisis. His paper appeared in the September 
issue of College and Research Libraries. 
The second part of the program was de- 
voted to a symposium on the significance of 
the junior college library in the educational 
program from the viewpoint of a dean, an 
instructor, and a student. Dean F. B. Moe, 
of Virginia Junior College, Virginia, Minn. ; 
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C. A. Millspaugh, English instructor, Fran- 
ces Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, 
Ill.; and H. Thomas Paine, a student in 
Virginia Junior College, led the discussion. 

The third part of the afternoon program 
was devoted to the business of the section. 
The retiring chairman announced that there 
were 105 members of the section as of June 
I, 1942. 


Orricers ELECTED 


The officers elected for 1942-43 were: 
chairman, Wave L. Noggle, Virginia Junior 
College Library, Virginia, Minn.; secretary, 
Mary H. Clay, Junior College Division Li- 


brary, Louisiana State University, Monroe. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Fanny A. 
Coldren, University of California at Los 
Angeles Library, the Reference Librarians 
Section held a program meeting on June 23 
in the Milwaukee Public Library. 

“The National Plan for War Informa- 
tion Centers,” by Ralph M. Dunbar and 
John M. Cory, Library Service Division, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 
was presented by John M. Cory. This 
paper presented clearly what the national 
government is seeking to do and how the 
individual war information centers can co- 
operate. 

Next on the program was a paper entitled 


“Needed Now—Information,” by Margaret 
Hickman, Los Angeles Public Library. 

These were followed by interesting dis- 
cussions of the various methods of estab- 
lishing war information centers and of 
securing volunteer and professional per- 
sonnel to man them. 


OrrFicers ELECTED 


Officers of the section for 1942-43 are: 
chairman, Mary N. Barton, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; secretary, Jack 
Dalton, Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Charles V. Park, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education Library, Mt. Pleasant, 
chairman, arranged two meetings for the 
conference. The first was on June 24, at 
which discussion was centered about the 
subject, “The Service Area of a Teachers 
College Library.” Mary Floyd, of Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College Library, 
Richmond, was the discussion leader. 

The second meeting was a breakfast in 
the Hotel Schroeder on June 25. The 
chairman urged librarians of teacher-train- 
ing institutions belonging to the American 
Library Association to designate the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
as their division and the Libraries of 


Teacher-Training Institutions as their sec- 
tion when paying dues. He announced that 
during 1941-42 a “Who’s Who” of members 
of the section was compiled and has already 
been found serviceable. Upon motion, the 
section voted to provide some continuity of 
officers by having the secretary succeed the 
chairman each year as the presiding officer 
of the section. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The officers elected for 1942-43 were: 
chairman, Eleanor W. Welch, Illinois State 
Normal University Library, Normal; secre- 
tary, Miss Barcus Tichenor, Ball State 
Teachers College Library, Muncie, Ind. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Harold L. 
Leupp, University of California, Berkeley, 
a program on “The Contribution of the 
University Library to the War Effort: The 
Possible vs. the Actual” was developed. 
Mr. Leupp presided at the section meeting 
in the Auditorium on June 24. Ethel Chris- 
toffers, of the University of Washington Li- 
brary, Seattle, reported on the work the 
university libraries on the West Coast are 
doing in the way of collecting materials and 
furnishing information to men in war work. 
Bernhard Knollenberg, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Conn., reported for the 


East Coast, and Eugene H. Wilson read q 
paper written by Lawrence S. Thompson, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, on the 
work being done in the Middle West. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The officers elected for 1942-43 were: 
chairman, John J. Lund, Duke University 
Library, Durham, N.C.; secretary, Harry 
Clemons, Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville; director, 
Charles E. Rush, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


° ™ 
BENJAMIN E. Powewt, Secretary 


‘Division of (ataloging and (Classification 


HE division held two general sessions 
, & the Milwaukee Conference. One 
general session was, in part, a joint meeting 
with the Small Libraries Round Table. The 
board of directors met twice. The Advisory 
Council for Regional Groups held a lunch- 
eon meeting. 

President Root presided at the meeting 
on June 23 in the Auditorium. In intro- 
ducing the program of papers on the new 
code she said: “In the last few days we have 
heard stirring words on the importance of 
books in waging this war which books might 
have prevented and in building the peace. 
Perhaps our own part in the conflict will 
be seen more clearly if we remember that 
in addition to the gunner who releases the 
projectile, the navigator who charts the 
course, and the pilot who flies the plane to 
its objective, there is the larger and indis- 
pensable ground crew, responsible for load- 
ing the projectiles and conditioning the 
machine. If the right books are to make 
direct hits upon our citizens, the ground crew 
of the library must be on the job and doing 
a better job than ever before. 

“The development of new tools, the im- 
provement of old tools, and increased skill 


in handling tools are means to greater eff- 
ciency in operation. We are here, so to say, 
for a refresher course in library mechanics, 

“The most important new tool in our 
field is the one which we casually call the 
‘new code,’ though the difference between a 
set of rules and a code of laws has often 
been called to our attention. The first item 
on our program, therefore, is an appraisal 
of the new code.” 

Julia Pettee, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn., read her paper entitled 
“The New Code; a Discussion of the Basic 
Principles Underlying the Rules for Author 
Entry.” 

Grace P. Fuller, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn., discussed corporate en- 
tries in her paper “Where is the Crisis? 
Not in the Corporate Entry.” 

For a comment as regards personal entry, 
Clara Beetle, of the Library of Congress, 
prepared a paper on “Personal Authors and 
Anonymous Classics in the Library of Con- 
gress Catalog.” The paper was read by 
Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress. 
(The three papers on this program will be 
printed in full, therefore no attempt has 
been made to summarize them here.) 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


After a brief recess the joint meeting was 
called to order by President Root. She in- 


troduced Fannie A. Sheppard, Wayne County 
Library, Detroit, who took the chair. 
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DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


Miss Sheppard presented Florence H. 
Severs, Grosse Pointe Public Library, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., vice chairman of the 
Small Libraries Round Table. Miss Severs 
brought greetings from the Small Libraries 
Round Table and expressed its appreciation 
of the program planned for small public li- 
braries. 

In introducing the symposium on “Various 
Aspects of Cataloging in Medium-Sized and 
Small Public Libraries,’ Miss Sheppard 
remarked that the keynote of successful 
cataloging, stressed in each paper, is co- 
operation. 

Frances Clark, Wausau Public Library, 
Wausau, Wis., read her paper on “The 
Cataloger’s Relation to the Reference Serv- 
ice.” She urged a close relationship between 
the reference and catalog departments in 
order to promote the best possible service to 
the public. She brought out several ways 
in which the catalog department can serve 
the reference department: 1. Catalog refer- 
ence books quickly; 2. Have new books, in- 
dexed in Granger, Firkins, etc., checked 
against bibliographies; 3. Consult reference 
librarian on classification of books and sub- 
ject headings, analyzing, and reclassification ; 
4. Give catalog cards to the reference peo- 
ple to look over before filing; 5. Make more 
cross references; 6. Make the card catalog 
as simple as possible to avoid constant inter- 
pretation of it to the public; 7. Use visual 
aids more widely; 8. Catalogers who assist 
in the reference department benefit from 
the association with the public; 9. Catalog 
department should have a list of subject 
headings edited for its own use; 10. Cata- 
logers could provide some library publicity 
as books are cataloged; 11. Take inventory 
annually; 12. Use guide cards freely and 
make labels legible. Miss Clark also dis- 
cussed the advantages of using Wilson cards. 


CATALOGING FOR CHILDREN’s Books 


The paper on “The Cataloger’s Relation 
to the Work with Children and Young 
Adults,” prepared by Marion E. Terhune 
and Dorothy J. Van Lenten, of the Paterson 
Free Public Library, Paterson, N.J., was 
tead by Mary E. Tesovnik. Miss Terhune 
and Miss Van Lenten report that cataloging 
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for children and young people seems to be a 
neglected technique. They believe that some 
definite cooperative arrangement should be 
set up between the catalog department and 
the children’s department in every library. 

In a brief survey of neighboring public 
libraries, they found systems of cataloging 
which ranged from the large library with 
hard and fast departmental lines where little 
consideration is given juvenile cataloging as 
a special field, to the unique situation where 
all the juvenile cataloging processes are done 
in the children’s department. They discov- 
ered that the same system of juvenile 
cataloging is in operation in several medium- 
sized public libraries. The system has four 
outstanding features: 1. Classification of 
juvenile books is done by the children’s 
librarian; 2. The children’s librarian as- 
signs subject headings and indicates whether 
analytical cards are to be made; 3. The 
actual processing, typing catalog cards, shelf- 
list cards, and the like, is done in the catalog 
department; 4. In all problems involving 
questions of cataloging and classification 
techniques, the ultimate decision rests with 
the chief cataloger. 

In conclusion they recommend that the 
system of cataloging juvenile books described 
above be followed in small and medium- 
sized libraries. Also, that in large libraries, 
a trained and experienced children’s librarian 
with cataloging ability be employed as the 
cataloger of children’s books. 


CopE IN THE SMALL LIBRARY 


“The Adaptability of the A.L.A. Code 
in the Small Library” is the title of the 
paper prepared by Hazel Florence King of 
the Montclair Free Public Library, Mont- 
clair, N.J. It was read by Celia R. Hauck. 

Miss King’s remarks are based largely 
on experience in libraries whose collections 
range from ten thousand to one hundred 
thousand volumes. After passing through 
the throes of recataloging 49,305 books over 
a period of seven years, she was convinced 
even before she saw the new A.L.A. code 
that it would be a necessary tool in the 
catalog department of a small library. The 
work of catalogers with neither training nor 
adequate cataloging guides years ago had 
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made this expensive project necessary. 

In an attempt to be objective she decided 
to approach the code from a negative stand- 
point, that is with the idea of trying to find 
as many rules and explanations as she could 
that would not be of any use in the small 
catalog department. The glossary of seven- 
teen pages seemed unnecessary at first 
glance. On the other hand, the more un- 
usual the term the less likely the cataloger 
is to understand its meaning. In the main 
part of the text she could find nothing which 
she would want to have omitted. In each 
of the seven sections she admits there is 
information which the cataloger in a small 
library would seldom use. However, there 
is no way of foretelling the future needs of 
a department. She firmly believes it is bet- 
ter to be able to refer to a full set of rules 
than to proceed in a hit-or-miss fashion, 
choose the wrong entry, and have to change 
it later. With the ever-increasing flow of 
government material both Federal and state, 
much of which is especially useful to the 
small library, full treatment in the code is 
indispensable. The space allotted to socie- 
ties, religious bodies, and institutions may 
seem of little use to the small library, but 
how can one tell when the church down the 
street may decide to celebrate an anniversary 
and publish material in forms which we 
never expected to encounter. Residents of 
small towns do attend conventions, are some- 
times on outside committees, and do occa- 
sionally write histories of their college class. 
Gifts of such material are not always worth 
cataloging, but the smaller the town the less 
likely will the library be able to refuse them. 

In part two, “Description of Books,” in- 
cluding the transcription of title, imprint, 
collation, etc., there are many places where 
the small library may want .to simplify. 
Miss King believes that we can simplify our 
cataloging more intelligently if we have ac- 
cess to the complete code. An abridgment 
of the new code would be inadequate and 
present the same difficulties as the 1908 
code. 

The responsibility of the cataloger in the 
small library is great. She must, in coopera- 
tion with the reference department, often 


make a very inadequate collection serve the 
demands of a growing community. She can 
meet these needs more efficiently and intellj. 
gently with the new code. If cooperative 
cataloging widens its scope and the develop. 
ment of regional libraries and union cata- 
logs continues, it is imperative that the small 
library follow in general the same procedure 
as her larger neighbor. 

When first confronted with the code some 
librarians in small libraries may feel that 
this scholarly and detailed volume is not for 
them. It seems complicated and the very 
thought of having to use it is frightening, 
In addition to being scholarly and detailed, 
the code possesses other qualities which make 
it usable under such circumstances. _ Its 
arrangement is logical. The descriptions are 
for the most part clear and are illustrated 
by well-chosen examples. Miss King be- 
lieves librarians should recognize the poten- 
tialities of a good card catalog and seize 
upon the opportunity offered them in the 
use of the expanded A.L.A. code. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Helen E. Farr, Madison Free Library, 
Madison, Wis., read her paper entitled 
“Cataloging From the Administrator’s View- 
point.” Miss Farr considers the adminis- 
trative problems in the field of cataloging in 
small and medium-sized libraries and divides 
them into three groups: 1. Those relating 
to the scope of the activities grouped under 
the catalog department. The rather general 
assumption that those who are unsuited to 
deal with the public should be catalogers, 
tends to concentrate the misfits in the cata- 
log department. The administrator should 
organize his staff so that each group is 
leavened by the individuals who can give it 
life and vision. Another problem the ad- 
ministrator has is to determine how inclusive 
his catalog department is to be. In small 
and medium-sized libraries it may embrace 
far more than the cataloging of books. 2. 
The relation of the catalog department staf 
to the library as a whole. Shall the depart- 
ment be organi:ed as a unit in which all 
members devote their entire time to the 
work of the department? The choice must 
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be made between a small, compact, efficient 
departmental group, concentrating its ener- 
gies entirely on the cataloging Processes, 
possibly becoming perfectionists of biblio- 
graphical form rather than interpreters of 
the book collection to the reading public, or 
a larger group, all of whom give at least half 
of their time to the cataloging processes 
while the remainder of the schedules may be 
devoted to direct contact with readers. Miss 
Farr advocates the latter plan. 3. The 
coordination of the functions of the catalog 
department with those of the other depart- 
ments. This sort of problem verges upon 
the detail which should properly not be the 
administrator's concern but should be han- 
dled by the department itself. He must 
take a hand in them, however, because they 
involve more than one department. The 
administrator is often the arbiter between 
departments. 
x * * 

The second general session was held on 
June 26 in the Auditorium. 

President Root introduced Marjorie E. 
Vivian, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana, who directed the symposium on 
“Cataloging for the College Library.” In in- 
troducing the speakers, Miss Vivian com- 
mented on this year being a particularly good 
time for college library catalogers to state 
their problems as cataloging policies are being 
appraised in connection with the study of 
the new code. She defined the scope of the 
symposium as being concerned with descrip- 
tive cataloging, excluding extensive consider- 
ation on troublesome problems in subject 
cataloging and administration. The sym- 
posium attempts to evaluate the usefulness 
of college library catalogs since this is neces- 
sary for an understanding of the ways and 
means to achieve cataloging that is wholly 
effective. 


“The College Library Catalog as a Refer- 
ence Tool,”* by Frances L. Yocom, Fisk 
University Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

“How Well Does the New Cataloging 
Code Meet College Library Needs?”* by 
Winifred A. Johnson, Oberlin College Li- 
brary, Oberlin, Ohio. 

“Simplification in College Library Cata- 
loging’* by Evelyn M. Hensel, Pennsyl- 
vania State College Library, State College. 

After a brief recess, President Root intro- 
duced Henry B. Van Hoesen of Brown 
University Library, Providence, who gave a 
stimulating address on “Perspective in Cata- 
loging, with Some Applications.*” 

In her concluding remarks President Root 
said: “I should like to remind you of just a 
few of the statements made in the course of 
this week which apply, not only to librarians 
as a whole, but to catalogers. ‘Books, the 
instruments of war, must be made avail- 
able’-—and may we add, more promptly and 
less expensively than before. ‘Our thinking 
must be more than a rearrangement of our 
prejudices.. ‘The job ahead of us is so 
vast that our job is an entirely new job.’ 
‘Whether we like it or not, we are living in 
a different world. We must look to the 
future in whatever we do today.’ All those 
things have been said in the course of the 
week and they apply to us very definitely. 

“T hope that it is true that catalogers are 
not what they are going to be, and surely we 
are not what we were before receiving this 
barrage of criticism and comment and dis- 
cussion. Whatever has come to us in recent 
months has undoubtedly been good for us, 
though it has been difficult. May we now 
go ahead to do a better job—to take our 
full part in the tremendous effort which is 
needed from libraries at the present time.” 


*Since these papers will be printed in full, no 
attempt has been made to summarize them. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The annual business meeting was held on 
June 26. President Root presided. The 
following reports were presented and ac- 
cepted or adopted. (All reports, except 
that of the Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification, are printed in abridged form.) 


SECRETARY- | REASURER 
In answer to a question from the A.L.A. 
Committee on Divisional Relations on the 
possibility of assimilating other A.L.A. 
groups into our division, the board decided 
not to make an effort to enlarge the scope of 
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our division which is already of good size 
and which can function so much more suc- 
cessfully if its interests remain unified. If 
a group should be interested in affiliating 
with our division the board will be very 
glad to consider the matter. 

A Subcommittee on Subject Headings was 
established as part of the Publications Com- 
mittee. This subcommittee has been made a 
full Committee on Subject Headings. 

The board has authorized the appointment 
of a committee on Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation to study and report the needs of 
various types of libraries in relation to a 
standard library edition of the D.C. 

The board of directors has voted to join 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions and to delegate as representatives the 
president of the division, or his appointed 
representative, and the most recent past- 
president. 

Membership, June 1942: 1182, including 
15 life members. 

M. RutH MacDOona .p, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The accounts of the division were ex- 
amined by the committee on June 17, 1942, 
and found to be correct. 

GeorciA Davis PHILLIPS, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The purpose of the committee, as stated 
in the constitution, is to “Serve as a medium 
of information, inquiry, and comment be- 
tween the Library of Congress and the 
members of the division ‘in matters relating 
to cataloging, classification, subject heading, 
and card distribution.” 

It is obvious that this definition limits the 
function of the committee to one-way action. 
It seems equally important that the com- 
mittee serve as a medium for collecting 
information and opinions of members of the 
division and profession and conveying them to 
the Library of Congress. It has been recom- 
mended that the function of the committee 
be amended to include the exchange of ideas 
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of mutual interest to the division and the 
Library of Congress. 

The members of the division are probably 
aware of the fact that plans are going for. 
ward for the printing of the Library of 
Congress depository catalog. The commit. 
tee of the Association of Research Libraries 
which has been working on this project has 
circularized a considerable number of |j- 
braries. It appears virtually certain that 
publication will be assured. 

Mention might be made of the work of 
the chairman in connection with a report of 
the Postwar Planning Committee. The 
chairman of this committee was requested 
to prepare a statement on standards for the 
technical processes in public libraries to be 
included in a report on standards for public 
libraries for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. None of the report has been 
released as yet, but it is hoped the section 
on technical processes may be available in 
the near future. 

It is the belief of this committee that its 
role will become increasingly important in 
the future. It is the hope of the committee 
that catalogers will feel free to communicate 
with the committee on problems of general 
interest. 

This report is concluded by statements on 
recent progress at the Library of Congress 
in matters of cataloging, publications in sub- 
ject headings and classification, and card dis- 
tribution, by Miss Morsch, Mr. Haykin, 
and Mr. Henkle. 

L. Quincy Mumrorp, Chairman 


COOPERATIVE CATALOGING 


A change in the policy of asking for copy 
for printing has altered considerably the na- 
ture of cooperative cataloging this year. 
Even before the present national emergency 
there was a definite trend toward making 
our so-called cooperative cataloging truly 
cooperative by making it possible for the 
Library of Congress to benefit more directly 
from the work. When the defense program 
made it necessary to scrutinize every activity 
in order to eliminate each one which did not 
contribute to the war effort, it was decided 
to limit cooperative cataloging to titles pos- 
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sessed, or on order, by the Library of Con- 
gress. . 

One reason for the decrease in the time 
elapsing between the date upon which copy 
is received and the date upon which cards 
are ready for distribution, is the fact that 
proof is no longer returned to Harvard, to 
the New York Public Library, or to Cath- 
olic University. The Library of Congress 
is eager to assume similar responsibility for 
proofreading in all cases in which it will 
speed up the service. 

Another change of policy has affected the 
time element: the automatic supplying of 
certain classes of copy. The Harvard and 
Yale university libraries send copy for all of 
the publications of their respective univer- 
sity presses as soon as they are released. 
The Library of Congress is ready to extend 
this phase of cooperative cataloging to the 
libraries of other universities which have 
presses. Because of the information in re- 
gard to names and subjects which is avail- 
able to the local library, this has proved to 
be a most satisfactory field for cooperative 
cataloging. 

The automatic supplying of copy for 
American dissertations at the time they are 
deposited in the Library of Congress has 
also contributed to more prompt distribution 
of some cooperatively produced catalog 
cards. 

There is one place where cooperative cata- 
loging is not wholly successful because of the 
duplication of work in the contributing li- 
brary and at the Library of Congress. This 
is in the establishing of new entries when 
the contributing library fails to supply the 
authorities upon which its entry is based. 
The Library of Congress finds it necessary 
to make an authority card for each new 
heading and must have recorded thereon the 
various pertinent references. Some of the 
contributing libraries now make such au- 
thority cards for every entry not known to 
be already established in the Library of 
Congress. Others send carbon copies of 
their own authority cards, jot down the 
references on the back of their catalog copy, 
or contribute nothing at all to this most 
important part of cooperative cataloging. It 
is hoped that the Committee on Relations 
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with the Library of Congress will use its 
influence to persuade libraries that this is 
the greatest contribution that can be made 
at present toward making cooperative cata- 
loging truly cooperative. 

The Library of Congress believes that two 
factors have contributed this year to increas- 
ing the effectiveness of cooperative catalog- 
ing. One of these is the large number of 
such cards which have been used in catalog- 
ing books at the Library of Congress. The 
other factor is the project, carried out 
through the year, of having fellows in co- 
operative cataloging. For the period May 
1941 to June 1942 six have come from 
various libraries which had been supplying 
large amounts of copy, each fellow working 
for three months in the Cooperative Cata- 
loging Section of the Descriptive Cataloging 
Division. This project has been so success- 
ful that it is hoped that it may be continued. 

Lucite M. Morscu 


SuBjyecT HEADINGS AND CLASSIFICATION 


At the present time practically all of the 
long overdue “List of Subject Headings” is 
in proof. As things stand now, it ought to 
be off the press about the end of the year, 
providing the printing office does not have 
to lay it aside because of defense printing. 

The introduction to the fourth edition is 
in the draft state and suggestions for in- 
clusion in the introduction are requested. 
Items relating to particular classes of head-~ 
ings, the manner of subdivision, and omis- 
sions must be noted, and the Library of 
Congress would be glad to receive sugges- 
tions about them and about inconsistencies, 
or apparent inconsistencies, in its practice. 

Progress is being made in the work of 
completing the Library of Congress Classifi- 
cation. The following schemes are in vari- 
ous stages of proof: epigraphy, Flemish, 
Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, and Old 
Norse dramatic literature. The classifica- 
tion for Russian literature is in preparation. 
Within the next year or two it is hoped that 
a classification for law will be developed. 

The Outline Scheme of Classes has been 
revised and enlarged and is very nearly off 
the press. 

Davin Jupson HAYKIN 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARDS 


A new edition of the Handbook of Card 
Distribution is in process and will be ready 
for distribution by the end of the year. 

Cards for new titles, check C and R, are 
now being printed on an average of from 
three to seven weeks. The more important 
titles are usually ready about four weeks 
after the acquisition of the book by the Li- 
brary of Congress. The Card Division is 
making every effort to check as C and R 
only those titles which are actually in proc- 
ess. 

The general problem of speeding up the 
issuing of cards is closely related to the 
question of premature deposits. From July 
1941 to April 1942 the average number of 
books received in the Copyright Office before 
publication date was just under 19 per cent. 
If publishers will habitually deposit prin- 
cipal current publications in advance of 
publication date, it will speed up the dis- 
tribution of cards to subscribing libraries. 

In connection with the delayed title situa- 
tion, Mr. Cronin has been making a check 
of the Card Division’s files and reports that 
considerable progress has been made in elim- 
inating older delayed titles. A census of all 
clearing titles in the Card Division catalog 
was completed several months ago and, ac- 
cording to present estimates, all older de- 
layed titles should be cleared within a year. 
Mr. Cronin reports there has been a slight 
reduction in the number of THD inquiries 
received. 

Through a test period from January 15 
to February 15 proof was read for unre- 
vised reprints and there was an error aver- 
age of one in forty. This was considered 
low enough to eliminate reading proof for 
these reprints. On reprinted cards occa- 
sional errors will appear; it is impossible to 
keep them all out. A further check will be 
made in July and a close watch will be kept 
on these cards in the future. 

There are many questions relating to Li- 
brary of Congress cards which can only be 
answered by people who use them; there- 
fore, a questionnaire is being prepared by 
Mr. Cronin and the division chiefs of the 
Processing Department. The questionnaire 
will be sent to subscribers to printed cards 
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in the near future. The Library of Con. 
gress sincerely hopes that every library which 
receives the questionnaire will reply fully 
and promptly. 

HERMAN H. HEnkKig 


CoMMITTEE ON REGIONAL Groups 


Reports have been received of thirty re- 
gional group meetings with an attendance 
of over one thousand. 

The chairman of the Committee on Code 
Revision requested at the beginning of the 
year that groups discuss and review the 
tentative edition of the code. Every group 
has spent a large part of its time in this 
discussion. Papers and reports have been 
received and turned over to the Committee 
on Cataloging and Classification. 

The Ontario group is conducting a page 
in the Ontario Library Review. The North 
Carolina group has undertaken the contin- 
uation of the collection of new things in cata- 
loging and has already sent out question- 
naires to which replies have been received. 

The Catalog Section of the Minnesota 
Library Association has affiliated with the 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 
and is the sixteenth regional group. 

Wisconsin catalogers are considering the 
formation of a group. 

The advisory council met on Wednesday 
with thirty present. Thirteen delegates 
from regional groups reported upon the 
work of their groups. 

EstHer A. SmitH, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


The Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification has served this year as a 
clearing house for the discussion of the 
A.L.A. catalog rules, the preliminary Amer- 
ican second edition of which appeared in 
September. 

The intense interest aroused by the new 
rules has been evidenced by the papers read 
at the midwinter meeting, by articles and 
reviews appearing in periodicals, by the dis- 
cussions of regional catalogers’ groups and 
other associations, by stimulating comments 
from reference librarians, teachers of cata- 
loging, individual catalogers, and adminis- 
trators. 
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Librarians realize as never before the tre- 
mendous importance of the catalog in inter- 
preting to the scholar as well as to the 
average reader the resources of the library. 
The testimony of reference librarians as to 
their constant use of the information on the 
cards is gratifying. This reference value 
must be guarded. 

Librarians are deeply indebted to the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee, which 
has organized the cooperative effort of the 
catalogers of the country for the production 
of a great reference tool. We welcome this 
opportunity to express the gratitude of the 
division to that committee and in particular 
to its chairman and editor-in-chief, Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness, and its executive assistant and 
general editor, Nella Jane Martin, on whom 
has fallen the heaviest part of the load. 

The 1941 code represents an expansion 
of the rules of 1908 into a systematic state- 
ment of existing practice rather than a set of 
new rules. Valuable aids to the understand- 
ing and treatment of personal names have 
been included and fuller treatment given to 
definitions, religious entries, anonymous 
classics, maps, periodicals, societies, and in- 
stitutions. 

The work of revision began in 1936 be- 
fore criticism of cataloging practices had 
been taken very seriously. Since that time 
many administrators and catalogers, indi- 
vidually and collectively, have studied and 
questioned current policies. As a result of 
this re-examination, many catalogers have 
become convinced that the second part of 
the catalog rules, devoted to description and 
based in general on Library of Congress 
practice, is too elaborate. As announced in 
the June 4.L.4. Bulletin: “The Library of 
Congress is challenging its own present poli- 
cies with an eye to simplification. ... When 
conclusions have been reached which make 
possible the revision and publication of the 
Library of Congress rules for descriptive 
cataloging, they will be made available to 
other libraries.” 

In regard to part one of the code, which 
is concerned with the choice and form of 
entries, the consensus of opinion is that ex- 
pressed by an administrator in these words: 
“Any compromise in standards . . . would be 


serious for us.... Stabilization of entries 
and headings is essential to operating efh- 
ciency within our library and important to 
any form of interlibrary cooperation.” 

We therefore recommend: That the Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification re- 
quest the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association to instruct the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee to proceed with 
final revision of part one of the preliminary 
American second edition of the 4.L.4. Cata- 
log Rules in the light of the criticisms sub- 
mitted, the following points, among others, 
to be considered: 


1. Arrangement 

The present arrangement follows too 
closely that of the 1908 edition. A fresh 
examination of the material is needed in the 
light of underlying principles. The result 
should be an arrangement in which the 
Basic Rules stand out more clearly and the 
amplifications are obviously subordinate to 
the basic rule. 

Where there are a number of coordinate 
statements in one section (as under “Form 
of Entry for Personal Authors”) the possi- 
bility of an alphabetical sequence should be 
considered. Where a classified sequence is 
retained the classification should be more 
clearly indicated. 

Strict alphabetical order has been proposed 
for the “Glossary.” The committee suggests 
rather that the present classified arrange- 
ment be retained as clarified by repetition 
of the main heading at the top of each page 
which begins with a subordinate definition. 
The treatment of “Serials” in the prelimi- 
nary edition is not satisfactory and should 
be reconsidered. In response to requests 
from the chairman of the Catalog Code 
Revision Committee and the chief of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, the board of directors of 
this division will appoint a committee of 
serial catalogers to act in an advisory capac- 
ity in the further revision of the rules for 
this material. 


2. Typography 
Page numbers should be relegated to the 
foot of the page and inclusive rule numbers 
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and their subdivisions used in the upper, 
outer corner of the page. The sequence of 
subdivisions, now indicated in italics, is difh- 
cult to follow. The use of marginal num- 
bers should be considered. In a work of 
this kind a good-looking page is less im- 
portant than a typographical arrangement 
and form which make it easy to find a 
specific reference. 


3. Table of Contents 
A detailed table of contents is needed. 


4. Examples 


Out-of-date examples should be replaced 
by those of current interest. The examples 
should illustrate as many different points as 
possible. 


5. Series Entry. Analytical Entry 

The desirability of retaining a separate 
section for this material is questioned. The 
rules should be revised and condensed. 


6. Index 


The new index should be considerably 
more detailed than that of the preliminary 
edition. 


7. Alternatives 


Greater emphasis is needed on the fact 
that the smaller or more popular libraries 
can use simpler forms and require fewer 
added entries and cross references than those 
specified in the code. 


8. Footnotes 


Consideration should be given to reor- 
ganization of the footnotes in the light of 
their relation to the text. Now included in 
the notes are bibliographical references, defi- 
nitions, explanations, elaborations of brief 
statements in the text, recommended excep- 
tions, statements of L.C. practice which 
differs from that recommended, and alterna- 
tives for popular libraries. 


g. Additional Rules 


Omissions noted in the comments received 
include commissions appointed for a specific 
purpose, governments in exile, smaller po- 
litical units, microfilms, radio stations, and 
radio broadcasts. These requests should be 
considered and met as far as possible. 
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We recommend also: That prompt cop. 
sideration be given by the editorial board 
and the publications committee of this dj. 
vision to the revised manuscript of part one 
of the preliminary American second edition 
of the 4.L.4. Catalog Rules. That decision 
regarding revision and publication of part 
two and the accompanying appendixes by 
deferred pending publication of the rules for 
descriptive cataloging of the Library of Con. 
gress and the style manual of the library 
branch of the government printing office, 
That the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication encourage studies of the use of the 
catalog to determine the needs of libraries of 
various sizes and types in the matter of 
descriptive detail. 

HeteNn K. Starr, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 

The committee sent a questionnaire to dis- 
trict chairmen and to chairmen of regional 
groups of catalogers asking for suggestions 
about the use of certain mechanical devices 
and the cataloger’s reaction to them. The 
number of replies received indicated a keen 
interest in mechanical equipment to be used 
in catalog departments. 

The full report is based on information 
received from fifty-nine libraries. The de- 
vices reported and recommended are: card 
sorters, Cel-u-dex jackets, life-extension 
iackets, electric erasers, electric stylus, Glue- 
Fast gluing machine, mechanical devices for 
reproducing cards, perforating machines, 
rubber stamp holders, typewriters, type- 
writer ribbons, and card holders for type- 
writers. 

The committee is prepared to act as a 
clearing house for mechanical equipment to 
be used in catalog departments. It recom- 
mends that future committees study methods 
for protecting cards in public catalogs. The 
committee also recommends the continued 
study of mechanical equipment and urges 
members of the division to cooperate by 
sending information about new equipment. 

Fiorence C. Fucus, Chairman 


PUPLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
During the past year the work of the 
committee has consisted chiefly in examin- 
ing and criticizing manuscripts which were 
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usually submitted from A.L.A. headquarters. 
Since the reviewing of manuscripts has de- 
veloped into such an important phase of the 
committee’s duties, it would seem desirable 
to have a statement in the division’s consti- 
tution stating explicitly the A.L.A. advisory 
capacity in which the committee serves. 

Yearbook No. 10 was published in De- 
cember 1941, earlier than usual, but smaller 
and less expensive. After considerable dis- 
cussion as to the most desirable format and 
contents for future yearbooks, the board of 
directors authorized the appointment of a 
Committee to Study the Yearbook Situation. 

It was suggested by last year’s A.L.A. 
Committee on Cataloging and Classification 
that this committee secure the material 
which Mrs. Marie Christmas was gathering 
up to the time of her death for her proposed 
manual on the cataloging and care of rare 
books. Bertha M. Frick has this material 
in her possession at the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service and at the 
request of the committee obtained permis- 
sion from Mr. Christmas to turn it over to 
any recommended member of our division 
who feels inspired to carry on this work. 

Suggestion was made by a member of the 
board of directors that a revolving fund 
might be established to finance each year the 
publication of noteworthy library school 
theses. A few theses have been recom- 
mended to the committee for possible publi- 
cation if and when such a fund should be 
established. 

The committee has been asked to make 
suggestions on proposed studies in the field 
of cataloging and classification. This pro- 
cedure whereby an author obtains advice 
concerning the outline and intended scope 
of his work would seem well worth while 
to avoid the necessity of drastic revision 
after the manuscript is completed. 

A Subject Headings Committee, which 
functions as a subcommittee of the Publi- 
cations Committee, was appointed in March. 
One manuscript has already been submitted 
to this committee for editorial comment. 
The committee’s advice has also been sought 
on two proposed publications in the subject 
heading field. 

Recommendation is made that future Pub- 
lications Committees survey the field and 


attempt to initiate projects which need to 
be undertaken. 
MaryjorigE WartkKINsS, Chairman 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE YEARBOOK 


(This report would normally only come 
to the board of directors. As the investiga- 
tions of the committee took a rather un- 
expected turn, the board believes it worth- 
while to inform the division as a whole as 
to the progress of the investigation. ) 

The committee came to the conclusion 
that the yearbook should cease and give 
place to a quarterly review of interest to, 
sold to, and contributed to by catalogers, 
reference librarians, administrators, educa- 
tors, and, on occasion, students. 

Catalogers at present are faced with con- 


siderable criticism—some of it justified, but 


much of it that is superficial yet telling— 
telling particularly to those whose minds are 
still as confused on the issues as are those 
of their critics. This journal is needed for 
the catalogers’ own education and for the 
enlightenment of reference librarians, ad- 
ministrators, educators, and students. The 
committee visualizes this quarterly as a 
journal of opinion and discussion in cata- 
loging fields, taken in their broadest sense. 

It has been suggested that a catalog jour- 
nal would increase the seeming isolation of 
the catalogers. The committee thinks the 
point not well taken. It is as a means of 
escape from the very real isolation of cata- 
logers needing outside stimulus and the 
equitable atmosphere and freedom of an 
arena of their own in which to find foot and 
voice, or perhaps only moral support, that 
our quarterly should offer most. 

The directors of the division, to whom 
this committee has reported, are in agree- 
ment with the committee on the value of 
such a review. A decision has been reached 
that there remains to be made a wider 
canvass for opinion and a fuller examination 
of financial possibilities before actually 
launching this review. 

Marie Louise Prevost, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON STATE AUTHOR HEADINGS 

The standards for state author heading 
lists having been previously established and 
tested methods of procedure suggested, the 
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objectives of the committee for the year 
were: 1. To secure some library agency in 
each of the states which would sponsor a 
committee for that state; 2. To secure aid 
(individual, corporate, or other) for states 
in which such a committee could not be 
organized. The ultimate aim being always 
a manual including the author headings of 
all the states. 

Because of the war, it was considered 
impractical to do much about securing finan- 
cial backing of such enterprises. Efforts, 
therefore, were restricted to objective num- 
ber one. Eighty letters were sent to various 
individuals and groups. Individuals who 
had compiled documents lists as theses were 
asked to compile lists, and graduate library 
schools which had not as yet backed such 
lists as theses were asked to do so. 

As a direct result of the letters, eight 
more lists are being undertaken and three 
others are under way as theses. Expres- 
sions of interest were received from several 
states, although no immediate activity seems 
probable. In all, twenty-eight states have 
state author heading lists in process or al- 
ready compiled. 

The committee urges that the aims for 
next year be centered on: 1. Securing some 
library agency to undertake the responsi- 
bility of compiling lists in the states which 
have expressed interest; 2. Stimulating in- 
terest and securing cooperation from those 
states which have not yet indicated interest; 
3. Securing greater conformity to standards 
in those lists already completed, as well as 
in those still in process. 

Lucy B. Foote, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


During the year the committee prepared 
three pieces of publicity, two of which were 
mimeographed and distributed. The first 
letter was sent to catalogers to remind pres- 
ent members of the division to renew their 
memberships and to urge former members 
of the Catalog Section to affiliate with the 
division. The membership letter was mailed 
in December to 1082 persons. The second 
letter was written especially for adminis- 
trators. It was mailed in February to one 
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hundred administrators of various types of 
libraries, including the members of the As. 
sociation of Research Libraries. 

The committee also prepared a member. 
ship letter for library schools which was ty 
accompany publicity material sent out by 
the A.L.A. Membership Committee. The 
letter was never used, because the A.LA 
committee decided in April that it would be 
unwise to distribute material from only one 
division. It was then too late to do any. 
thing for the library schools directly. 

The Special Committee on Membership 
was created for the purpose of establishing 
direct contact between the division and cata- 
logers in the library profession. Even 
though the membership has increased, the 
division should not forget to maintain this 
connection. Neither should it neglect to 
interest new professional assistants in the 
work of the division nor fail to seek further 
increases in its ranks from all possible 
sources. 

MargjoriE E. Vivian, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON PropOsSED AMENDMENTS 


The committee recommends the following 
amendments to the constitution and by-laws: 
1) Regional Groups. Under the present 
constitution the affairs of the regional groups 
are in the hands of two bodies: the Com- 
mittee on Regional Groups and the A¢- 
visory Council. The committee believes the 
Committee on Regional Groups should be 
abolished and recommends to substitute in 
article VII of the constitution the follow- 
ing: 

“Section 1. Regional groups of catalogers 
may affiliate with the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification by presenting to the 
board of directors of the division a written 
request signed by ten or more members of 
the group. 

“Section 2. An Advisory Council for Re- 
gional Groups shall promote the activities 
of regional groups. The advisory council 
shall be composed of a chairman, appointed 
by the president of the division with the 
approval of the board of directors, ané a 
leader, appointed by the chairman of the 
council, from each of the several districts. 
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The council may from time to time elect 
to honorary membership a member of the 
division who has made outstanding contri- 
butions to the work of the groups. 

“Section 3. (a) The Advisory Council 
for Regional Groups shall meet during the 
annual A.L.A. conference. To this meeting 


. the chairman shall invite the members of the 


board of directors, committee chairmen of 
the division, one delegate from each regional 
group (who shall report on the work of 
that group), chairmen of any A.L.A. com- 
mittees dealing with matters of interest to 
the division, and any other appropriate 
guest.” 

By-laws, Article IV, to strike out Sec- 
tion 1 (a) 3 and renumber accordingly; and 
similarly in Article IV, Section 1 (c) 3, in 
order to be in agreement with Article VII of 
the constitution. 

2) Representation on the A.L.A. Council: 
At present the vice president is automatically 
elected a representative on the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil. The committee believes this provision 
should be abolished and recommends that in 
the constitution, under Article VIII, to 
strike out Section 2 and renumber the sec- 
tions accordingly; and that in the by-laws, 
under Article II, Section 1 (b) to strike 
out the second sentence, leaving the section 
to read: “The vice-president shall serve for 
one year and shall assume the office of 
president at the expiration of his term as 
vice president.” 

The committee further recommends that 
the president appoint a committee on revi- 
sion of the constitution to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

IRENE May Doy te, Chairman 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The committee takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing officers elected to serve the division 
during 1942-43: president, Wyllis _ E. 
Wright, New York Public Library, New 
York City ; vice president, Irene May Doyle, 
University of Wisconsin Library, Madison; 
secretary-treasurer, M. Ruth MacDonald, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit; directors- 
at-large, Ottilia C. Anderson, University of 
California Library, Berkeley; Andrew D. 


Osborn, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Gertrude M. Boyle, Toronto 
Public Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
representatives on the A.L.A. Council, 
Marion Metcalf Root, New York Public 
Library, New York City; Wyllis E. Wright, 
New York Public Library, New York City; 
Irene May Doyle, University of Wisconsin 
Library, Madison; Frances Ambuhl, New- 
berry Library, Chicago; Ruth Dorothy Mc- 
Collough, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
Minnie Anson Lewis, Chairman 


* * * 


President Root called upon President- 
Elect Wright to take over the meeting. 

Mr. Wright expressed the appreciation of 
the division for the intelligence, the vision, 
the common sense, and the good solid hard 
work done during the past year by Miss 
Root. 

Mr. Wright brought the meeting to a 
close by saying “This convention is dedicated 
in general to the part that libraries can play 
in the war effort. It is a total war in which 
all our strength and all our resources are 
involved. We catalogers may be somewhat 
on a sideline but still we must, during this 
time, make sure that we do not waste any 
effort on nonessential activities. 

“Therefore, I wish to commend to your 
deep study the statement on cataloging prin- 
ciples, prepared by Miss Root and approved 
by the board of directors, which has been 
distributed to you here. We must discover 
where in our practices the essentials lie. 
Those essentials must be preserved. We 
must make a tool for the use of our libraries 
which will not break in the hand of the 
user. On the other hand, we cannot waste 
any effort in engraving that tool. The tool 
is a tool and not a work of art. 

“T hope that this division will devote its 
abilities to finding those ultimate principles 
of the catalog which are essential for its 
existence. We have not sufficiently studied 
that point. We have had some beginnings. 
We have had a few studies of the use of 
the catalog, not yet adequately documented 
for reliable results. We have had a few 
studies of cataloging theory, not yet carried 
far enough. We have had a few studies of 
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cataloging history from which we can learn 
why our catalogs have developed as they are 
and what imperfections in the past have led 
to changes in the present. In all those fields 
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we need intelligent study in order to do the 

work which we must do.” 
M. RutH MacDonatp, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


‘Division of Libraries for ¢ hildren and Young ‘People 


HE Division of Libraries for Children 

I and Young People had but one general 
and one business meeting under the direction 
of the division, though the two sections as 
well as the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table each had general and business meet- 
ings. 

The division’s general meeting was held 
Friday afternoon in the Auditorium with the 
president, Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati Public 
Library, Cincinnati, presiding. The speak- 
ers were Katharine F. Lenroot, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D.C., and Mrs. 
Beatrice Warde of New York and London. 

Miss Lenroot chose as her topic “The 
Children’s Charter in Wartime.” She 
emphasized the necessity of protecting chil- 
dren against exploitation because of the war. 
According to the statistics of the bureau, it 
has been found that at present over 100 per 
cent more children were in gainful occupa- 
tions this year than last. To minimize these 
effects, the libraries can inspire and develop 
the “resources of the spirit” and give a 
secure foundation for democratic under- 
standing. 

Mrs. Warde, as a representative of the 
English association, Books across the Sea, 
spoke most vividly of the destruction by 
enemy bombs of publishers’ houses, book- 
stores, and libraries. She graphically de- 
scribed what this destruction meant to all. 
She showed new publications whose size 
and quality illustrate the present lack of 
paper. She stressed also the great interest 
shown not only by the British adults but by 
the children in all things American. 


Business MEETING 


Friday morning’s business meeting was 
held in the Auditorium with a large repre- 
sentation of members. The secretary, Mar- 
garet Alexander, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, reported that though many per- 


sons had been careless in marking the 
membership slips accompanying their dues, 
the division had a paid-up membership 
(January 1 to May 1, 1942) of 1777. Of 
these, the Public Library Section has 1046 
(Children’s Library Association, 853, Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, 179, miscel- 
laneous, 14); School Libraries Section has 
704; in addition there are 19 organizations 
and 8 unclassified. 

The treasurer reported that she had re. 
ceived $1383.40 from the A.L.A. Treasurer 
and had forwarded 50 per cent of the money 
to the various groups; Public Library Sec. 
tion 62 per cent (Children’s Library As- 
sociation 52.5 per cent, Young People’s 
Reading Round Table 9.5 per cent) ; School 
Libraries Section 38 per cent. 


Pustic RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mabel Williams, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City, chairman, reported 
that three papers had been published: Annie 
Spencer Cutter’s “The Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People” (4.L.4. 
Bulletin for February 1942); Mrs. Inger 
Boye’s “Reading for Children” (Library 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1942); and a paper by 
Helen Louise Butler, “For Childhood’s Inner 
Fortress” (A4.L.4. Bulletin for March 
1942). Extra copies of Miss Butler’s arti- 
cle have been reprinted and given wide 
distribution, with the result that other arti- 
cles along the same lines have been requested 
by nonlibrary periodicals. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Alice Louise Le Fevre, Department of 
Library Science, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, chairman, reported that as the 
Publications Committee was appointed in 
January the report was necessarily brief. 
The committee consists of six members 
selected from various regions, two from each 
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area living near each other to facilitate per- 
sonal discussion on matters submitted to 
the committee. Only one piece of work has 
been submitted to the committee. 

The tentative outline for a book on 
library work with children based on the 
philosophy and teachings of Caroline Burnite 
Walker, one of the pioneers in this field, was 
submitted for evaluation. The consensus 
of opinion expressed by the members of the 
committee was that the proposed book has 
definite value because of the fundamental 
philosophy expressed and that it is a crucial 
time for putting into permanent form some 
record of the work of those librarians re- 
sponsible for setting the high standard for 
work with children in the American public 
library, but that because of the war emer- 
gency publication might be postponed. It 
was suggested that one person be assigned 
responsibility for the preparation of the 
manuscript which would again receive con- 
sideration upon completion. 


Rapio COMMITTEE 


Mary Gould Davis, New York Public 
Library, New York City, chairman, gave an 
extensive report. In part, “The first Com- 
mittee on Radio Broadcasting for the divi- 
sion has concentrated on gathering and 
analyzing information on the present status 
of broadcasts and recorded programs for 
children and young people. 

“It presents in this report a summary of 
what it has learned and certain recommenda- 
tions for the incoming committee. 

“To sum up: We of the committee feel 
that it is necessary in this critical time in 
our country’s history for us all to follow the 
broadcasts that are presented for the 
younger generation, to follow and compare 
and weigh and judge them. We feel that 
the division should take an active part in 
this new medium that so vitally affects the 
lives and thoughts of the children whom we 
serve.” 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously 
carried that the division elect to honorary 
membership Frederic G. Melcher. 

It was voted that the division become an 
active member of the National Council of 
Library Associations. 

At the business meeting of the Children’s 
Library Association it was voted to offer 
(to the division) the News Letter previously 
published by the children’s section. At the 
division meeting Miss Breed reported this 
decision. The division accepted the re- 
sponsibility of the publication of the News 
Letter as an organ for the entire division. 

Marjorie H. Van Deusen, Belmont High 
School Library, Los Angeles, told of the 
evacuation of the Japanese children and the 
work being done for them by the California 
libraries. This called the attention of the 
group to the need of more active interna- 
tional relationships and the incoming board 
was instructed to create a divisional inter- 
national committee. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Jean Carolyn Roos, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, read the result of the-mail 
ballot for divisional officers. According to 
the constitution, the vice president auto- 
matically becomes the president. .The off- 
cers newly elected were: president, Ruth M. 
Ersted, State Department of Education, St. 
Paul; vice president, Mary S. Wilkinson, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore ; mem- 
bers of the Council, Siri M. Andrews (1946), 
School of Librarianship, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; Elizabeth Nesbitt (1946), 
Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Members of the board elected by the sec- 
tions—public libraries, Isabel McLaughlin, 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, 
and school libraries, Jewel Gardiner, Teach- 
ers’ Professional Library, Sacramento, Calif. 

MarGArRET ALEXANDER, Secretary 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Children’s Library Association 
(formerly the Section for Library Work 
with Children) held seven meetings during 
the Milwaukee Conference: the first, a tea 


in the Young People’s Room of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library with the Wisconsin 
children’s librarians as hostesses, then the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards meeting, 
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the awards dinner, the business meeting, a 
joint business meeting with the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table, a luncheon 
honoring the new officers of the association 
at which Frederic G. Melcher was the 
speaker, and the last, a tea for the Newbery 
and Caldecott winners to which anyone 
attending the conference was invited. 


Awarps MEETING 


Clara Estelle Breed, San Diego Public 
Library, San Diego, Calif., acting chairman 
of the association, presided at the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards meeting on June 23. 
After receiving the Newbery Medal from 
Frederic G. Melcher, donor of both medals, 
Miss Breed in turn presented it to Walter 
D. Edmonds for his book The Matchlock 
Gun. The Caldecott Medal was then 
awarded to Robert McCloskey for his book 
Make Way for Ducklings. The speeches 
of acceptance were printed in the July- 
August Horn Book. 


Awarps DINNER 


The dinner in honor of the winners was 
held the same evening in the Schroeder 
Hotel with Miss Breed presiding and Mr. 
Melcher as toastmaster. Guests of honor 
included Mr. Edmonds, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Closkey, Dorothy M. Bryan, children’s editor 
of Dodd, Mead and Company and publisher 
of The Matchlock Gun, May Massee, edi- 
tor of Viking Junior Books and publisher 
of Make Way for Ducklings, Miss Massee’s 
mother, Charles H. Brown, President of 
A.L.A., and Mrs. Brown, Keyes D. Metcalf, 
President-Elect of A.L.A., and Mrs. Met- 
calf, Julia F. Carter, president of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, Edith V. Titcorib, chairman of the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table, Mrs. 
Frances Clarke Sayers, Mrs. Norma Ende 
Loos, and John T. Frederick. 

A highlight of the evening was Mrs. 
Sayers’ telling of Carl Sandburg’s story 
“The White Horse Girl and The Blue 
Wind Boy” from the Rootabaga Stories. 
At the auction which followed many rare 
and autographed books, manuscripts, pic- 
tures, radio scripts, signed illustrations, and 
authors’ letters were offered for sale by the 
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two very capable auctioneers, Mr. Melcher 
and Mr. Frederick. All were gifts from 
numerous authors, illustrators, and publish. 
ers, the proceeds of which, amounting to 
$474.45, went to the Victory Book Cam. 
paign. 


Joint MEETING 

On June 24 a joint business meeting with 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
was held for the purpose of organizing the 
new Public Library Section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple. Elizabeth Briggs presented the section 
constitution which was accepted by those 
members present. 


Business MEETING 


The business meeting of the association was 
held on June 24 with Clara Estelle Breed, 
acting chairman, presiding. The reading of 
the minutes of the 1941 Boston meeting was 
omitted since these had previously appeared 
in the A.L.A. Proceedings. The treasurer's 
report was read by the treasurer, Jane 
Addams Darrah, and approved. The cur- 
tailment of expenditures was stressed since 
receipts from dues have been cut due to the 
reorganization of A.L.A. 

The reports of standing committees were 
read and accepted, a summary of which fol- 
lows: 

Book Evaluation Committee—lIrene 
Smith, chairman. Due to reduced budget, 
lack of time, and the effects of war on book 
production, the committee was unable to 
develop its plan for book reviewing. Recom- 
mendations, however, were made for re- 
gional book discussions. 

Book Production Committee—Elizabeth 
L. Gilman, chairman. The plan of traveling 
exhibits of children’s books for library com- 
missions was carried on with very few 
changes during the past year. Exhibits con- 
tributed by thirty publishers were sent to 
various district, county, and state meetings. 
Extensive preparation for a preconference 
institute were necessarily canceled because 
of war conditions. The committee recom- 
mends that these plans be reconsidered af- 
other year. 

International Committee—Jean Gardinet 
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Smith, chairman. A revision of the 1939 4 
List of One Hundred Children’s Books by 
United States and Canadian Writers Which 
Are Recommended for Translation into 
Foreign Languages is now under way. This 
committee recommends a list of “Primers 
and Readers for Use in Latin America” 
and another of “Easy Readers in Spanish” 
for use in this country. In the discussion 
which followed the reading of this report 
it was moved and seconded that, the work 
of this committee be carried on by a divi- 
sion committee. 

Membership |Committee—Judith  E. 
Stromdahl, chairman. The chairman of this 
committee reported a total membership of 
876, of which 346 are new members. The 
new method by which dues are paid directly 
to A.L.A. and an allotment then made to our 
association has directly affected the proceed- 
ings of this committee. A revision of this 
committee’s procedure will necessarily fol- 
low. 

Professional Training Committee—Mar- 
ian A. Webb, chairman. Fifteen hundred 
leaflets on children’s librarianship and one 
thousand lists of accredited library schools 
were distributed by this committee which 
recommends that this publicity be continued. 

Publicity Committee—Marian C. Young, 
chairman. The committee’s greatest work 
was centered around the publication of the 
quarterly News Letter. In addition, the 
committee sponsored an article edited by 
Zada Taylor on “Children in Wartime” 
which appeared in the Library Journal of 
June 15. Other interests included general 
publicity for the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards, the publication in various library 
periodicals of conference plans, and the 
mailing of the tentative constitution to all 
members. Upon the committee’s recom- 
mendation, following a discussion of this 
report, the News Letter was offered to the 
division that it might thus act as a channel 
for information to all librarians interested 
in children and young people. 

Following the reading of committee re- 
ports, Clara Estelle Breed announced the 
Tunners-up for the Newbery and Caldecott 
medals to be as follows: Newbery Medal— 
Wilder, Little Town on the Prairie; Fos- 
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ter, George Washington’s World; Lenski, 
Indian Captive; Gaggin, Down Ryton 
Water. Caldecott Medal—Petersham, An 
American A B C; Herrera-Clark, In My 
Mother’s House; Holling, Paddle to the 
Sea; Gag, Nothing at All. 

Elizabeth Briggs presented the tentative 
constitution and upon vote the name Chil- 
dren’s Library Association was chosen to 
replace that of Section for Library Work 
with Children. The constitution was then 
read and accepted. 

It was then voted that the following reso- 
lution be sent to Harriet Dickson. 

Resolved, That the Section for Library 
Work with Children extend to Harriet 
Dickson its deep regret that her illness 
necessitated her resignation from the chair- 
manship of the section and her absence from 
this conference. We are cognizant of her 
true and continued interest in the work of 
the section; we appreciate her fine work in 
the years that are past; we look forward 
to her renewed activity as soon as her health 
permits. 

The continuance of the one-hundred- 
dollar contribution to the Hewins Scholar- 
ship was discussed. Due to our small income 
it was finally voted that this contribution be 
cut to twenty-five dollars. 

An expression of appreciation to Clara 
Estelle Breed for her splendid work as acting 
chairman of the association was voiced by 
Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers and seconded 
unanimously. The meeting then stood ad- 
journed. 


Orricers ELECTED 


The report of the nominating committee 
was read and the following officers elected 
for 1942-43: chairman, Lillian H. Smith, 
Boys and Girls Division, Toronto Public 
Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada; vice chair- 
man, Harriet G. Long, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land; secretary, Marian C. Young, Des 
Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa; 
treasurer, Sonja Wennerblad, Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, Seattle; director of the division, 
Isabel McLaughlin, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis; Newbery and Caldecott 
awards, members-at-large, Virginia Chase, 
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Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
N.Y.; Ann Murray Hough, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Elizabeth 
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Nesbitt, Carnegie Library School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
EsTHER GREENE, Secretary 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The School Libraries Section held three 
sessions during the Milwaukee Conference: 
two business meetings and a general session; 
and three social events: the private school 
librarians’ luncheon, the supervisors’ break- 
fast, and the School Libraries Section din- 
ner. 

A lounge at the Hotel Schroeder, shared 
with the Children’s Library Association and 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table, 
served as headquarters for the section and 
was in the charge of the local committee, 
Mary C. Shemorry, High School Library, 
Shorewood, Wis., chairman. 

There were displayed “Our Neighbor 
Republics,” a school exhibit from the U.S. 
Office of Education, and autographed books, 
signed original illustrations, and authors’ 
letters which were auctioned at the awards 
dinner. One hundred and _ seventy-seven 
school librarians and guests registered from 
twenty-one states, Washington, D.C., and 
two foreign countries. 


GENERAL SESSION 
“Be Alert to the Present; but What of 


the Future?” was the theme for the meet- 
ing held on June 25. Jessie McEwen, of 
the education department, Thomas Nelson 
Publishing Company, New York City, 
spoke upon “In the School Libraries of 
Canada.” Before coming to New York, 
Miss McEwen was -connected with the 

Toronto office of the Thomas Nelson Pub- 
* lishing Company and from her personal ex- 
periences in traveling through the provinces 
of Canada, she described the first school 
libraries, their present status, and envisioned 
their future growth. 

“In Latin America,” Alice Dalgliesh, chil- 
dren’s editor of the Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City, told about her fun in flying 
around South America last spring. In re- 
sponse to a request made to publishers by 
the U.S. government that they publish books 
about our neighbors to the south, Miss Dalg- 
liesh was sent on a tour. She suggested 


that school curriculums include’ material 
about South American children beginning 
in the first and second readers, that we 
acquire adequate permanent exhibits and 
all-American museums, and that we prepare 
children for foreign visiting. Real stories 
should be written about real children, and 
we should not get “quaint” about South 
Americans for they have the same problems 
of school, dress, naughtiness, and boy friends 
as the children in North America. 

William T. Melchior discussed the stra- 
tegic points in which the Inter-American 
Education Demonstration Center is assisting 
thirty-three communities in the United 
States to educate boys and girls in truth 
and understanding. The work in these 
areas is different because each varies in size 
from very small communities to the whole 
state of Washington. In all projects the 
library is the clearing house for the teach- 
ers’ and supervisors’ problems. Indexes 
are being made of people who have traveled 
in South America, pictures they are willing 
to loan, and units of study. In placing the 
emphasis upon developing children, not only 
is instructional service being given, but 
teachers are evolving evaluation by writing 
case histories of teaching units. 

Irene Newman, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wis., presided 
at the supervisors’ breakfast, June 25, in the 
Hotel Medford. Nora E. Beust, Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., discussed “Exhibits as a 
Means of Developing Inter-American 
Friendship among the Children of the 
Americas.” Miss Beust described the one 
hundred and fifty traveling exhibits which 
have been prepared in her office for use in 
the schools. The typical contents of one 
exhibit includes: twenty-five books, fifteen 
pamphlets, eight pieces of handicraft which 
children may handle, four phonographic re- 
cordings of representative Latin American 
music, six small panels showing a sample of 
mummy cloth, pictures of paper money and 
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coins, and postage stamps, flags, maps, and 
posters. Of the seventy-five dollars allowed 
for the contents of each exhibit, fifty dollars 
was spent for books. Express charges are 
paid both to and from Washington. All li- 
brarians, teachers, and other authorized 
school people may make arrangements to 
borrow this exhibit by writing to the Library 
Service Division of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 


x * x 


The luncheon sponsored by the private 
school librarians was held at the White 
Manor Inn on June 23. Elvajean Hall 
presided and led the discussion upon “Prob- 
lems Confronting the Private School Li- 
brarian.” For methods to supplement the 
library budget, it was recommended that 
books be bought from rental libraries, par- 
ticularly those conducted by the Junior 
League; a need was expressed for utilizing 
student help in “work programs” to train 
pupils to have respect for property. 

* * x 


The School Libraries Section concluded 
its meetings with the dinner on June 26 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, with Mary 
C. Shemorry and her committee in charge 
of arrangements. Edith V. Titcomb, Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School Library, 
San Jose, Calif., presided and introduced five 
high school principals and their librarians 
from Milwaukee and its suburban area, 
three members from California, and the 
guests of the section: Mildred L. Batchelder, 
Nora E. Beust, Julia F. Carter, Rheta A. 
Clark, Alice Dalgliesh, Helen Ferris, Jessie 
McEwen, and Lois Townley Place. For 
entertainment, soft dinner music was played 
and Isabel Bodden of Milwaukee read de- 
lightfully from Christopher Morley’s Par- 
nassus on Wheels. 


Business MEETINGS 
A business meeting of the section was held 


June 22 in the Auditorium, Edith V. Tit- 
comb presiding. The minutes of the 1941 
meeting held in Boston were read and ac- 
cepted. Mimeographed copies of the report 
of the treasurer, Margaret F. Glassey, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High School 
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Library, West Los Angeles, were distrib- 
uted, and Sarah Jones was elected treasurer 
pro tempore. The resignation of Willard 
A. Heaps, editor of the “School Libraries 
Section” of the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
was read and accepted. Althea M. Currin, 
Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, described his fine 
editorial work and it was voted that a letter 
of thanks be sent to him. 

Two letters from Robert C. A. Oates, 
honorary editor, School Libraries Section, 
The Library Association, London, were 
read. In these, he hoped that English and 
American school librarians would exchange 
ideas and seek closer cooperation and he 
asked specifically for an account of the rela- 
tions between the school library and the edu- 
cational authorities, the public, and the book 
publishers. Althea M. Currin explained 
that The Library Association was the 
equivalent of the American Library Associa- 
tion while another Library Association cor- 
responded to the National Education 
Association. 

A second business meeting of the section 
was called to order by the chairman, Edith 
V. Titcomb, on June 25 in the Auditorium. 
After the treasurer’s report, which showed 
a balance June 1, 1942, of $1103.81, was 
accepted, it was voted that a letter be sent 
to Margaret F. Glassey, thanking her for the 
splendid report. Miss Titcomb listed the 
members of the Newbery-Caldecott Medal 
Committee, 1941-42: Margaret V. Girdner, 
Mabel S. Sacra, Dorothy E. Smith, Mary L. 
Smythe, and Edith V. Titcomb. She also 
mentioned the names of section representa- 
tives on committees of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People: 
Bess M. Landfear, Radio Committee ; Mary 
Peacock Douglas, Public Relations Commit- 
tee; Jessie Edna Boyd and Margaret Greer, 
Publications Committee. Alice Louise Le 
Fevre, division chairman of the Publications 
Committee, made a brief report which 
appears on pages P-64-65. 

Nora E. Beust mentioned the exhibits and 
recent materials published by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education: two bibliographies, The 
School Library and Our Neighbor Repub- 


lics; two lists, Products, Industries, and 
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Transportation and Agriculture of the 
Americas; the exhibit on Latin America 
which may be borrowed by school librarians 
and two exhibits, asked for and sent to 
Mexico, “Educational Schools and Tech- 
niques,” comprising photographic screens of 
school scenes, books, and magazines. 

Marguerite Kirk, Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, Board of Education, New- 
ark, spoke of the projects on wartime edu- 
cation which have been undertaken by 
Newark school librarians in cooperation 
with the School Defense Committee. Ab- 
stracts of war information have been 
printed and circulated in library books; 
and to prepare children for an “air-age,” 
seventeen pamphlets on aviation have been 
written. Miss Kirk asked school librarians 
to send suggestions for cooperating in the 
war effort to Miss Beust. 

Mildred L. Batchelder named the recent 
publications issued by the A.L.A. and ex- 
plained the Carnegie grant, which provides 
for two lists on intercultural education, a 
list on the elementary level, and “Readable 
Adult Books of Interest to Young People.” 
These will appear as supplementary lists 
accompanying The Booklist. Miss Batchel- 
der urged school librarians to make contacts 
with community nonlibrary groups who are 
working with young people. 

Miss Titcomb announced that of 1758 
members of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 704 were mem- 
bers of the School Libraries Section. The 


following committee reports were given: 


READING FOR BACKGROUND 


Since the report of the committee in June 
1941 one list has been (sent to publisher 
May 1942) published: Reading for Back- 
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ground: Latin America by Sarah M. Gal. 
van. This is a carefully compiled list which 
merits our support. 

We express appreciation to librarians and 
others for criticisms and suggestions made 
during the year and to the H. W. Wilson 
Company for continued cooperation. Again 
we would like to solicit the help of the jj. 
brarians themselves in publicizing the bibli- 
ographies in this series. 

’ Cetra Pope CAMPBELL, Chairman 


OFFICERS AND Directors ELECTED 


For the School Libraries Section of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, 1942-43, the officers and di- 
rectors are: chairman, Lois Townley Place, 
School Libraries, Board of Education, De- 
troit; vice chairman, Mary Peacock Douglas, 
School Libraries, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.;_ secretary, 
Dorothy Frizzell Smith, Long Beach Junior 
College Library, Long Beach, Calif.; Vir- 
ginia McJenkin, Fulton County School Li- 
braries, Atlanta; directors: Mary Peacock 
Douglas; C. Irene Hayner, University High 
School Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miriam 
B. Snow, Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham; and Rheta A. Clark, 
Lyman Hall High School Library, Walling- 
ford, Conn. For the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, the school 
section directors are: Oscar H. McPherson, 
John Dixon Library, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N.J., 1942-43; C. Irene 
Hayner, University High School Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1942-44; Jewel Gar- 
diner, Teachers Professional Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 1942-45. 

Rueta A. Ciark, Secretary 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 


The program meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table was held June 22 
in the Auditorium. The chairman, Sarah 
Allen Beard, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Brooklyn, presided. “Youth in the United 
States Today” was the topic for considera- 
tion. 

Florence Crannell Means, Denver author, 


spoke on “Our Southwest Indian Young 
People; Curios or Contemporaries?” 


YoutH MEEtTs THE CHALLENGE* 


The second speaker, Norman V. Carlisle, 
editor of the Youth Year Book, presented 4 
timely paper entitled “Youth Meets the 


* Abridged. 
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Challenge of the War—and Looks Ahead.” 

As I have crossed the continent and re- 
crossed it, talking to young people in the 
schools, in the armed forces, in the defense 
factories, in the youth organizations, I am 
going to tell you about some of those ex- 
periences, not just because they are interest- 
ing, not just because they show the vital part 
that youth is playing in the war effort, but 
rather because of what they mean for the 
future of youth. 

For make no mistake about it, youth is 
thinking right now, not only in terms of win- 
ning the war, but in terms of winning the 
peace.... 

We cannot win this war at the price of 
another “lost generation.” There have been 
too many lost generations in these past two 
decades. The cold truth is that youth will 
not permit us to win it on any such terms. 
Youth is not at all convinced that we adults 
have done a very good job of managing 
the affairs of the world. Youth feels that 
too often we have been trying to keep up a 
pose, that we have tried to foster the belief 
that we know more than we really do. 

In this skepticism of youth toward the 
way its elders have thought and acted, there 
is a hopeful sign, I think, if we have the 
courage to read the meaning. It is a hopeful 
sign that youth will not follow after false 
messiahs who may raise their voices in the 
postwar period. 

We are going to win this war against 
fascism but let us not be lulled into a false 
sense of security. Wars can be won and 
still be lost. We could defeat world fascism 
and find ourselves with a form of fascism 
at home. It would be a form based on the 
appeal of a “Man on Horseback”—an appeal 
directed toward hordes of dissatisfied, dis- 
illusioned, unemployed youth, who felt that 
they had been let down. We must not let 
this happen. 

The problems will be tremendous. That 
is why they should be considered now. That 
is why each one of us should seek out the 
facts that will equip us to face the problems 
when they come which will center on the 
youth of America. 

I mean youth in its broadest sense—the 
young men released from the armed forces 
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seeking reabsorption into community life, 
the young people just emerging from college 
to find themselves competing with other 
young people who have had actual work ex- 
perience during the war period, the young 
people in high school who have had to face 
a world with a question mark for a future. 
I mean all those who will find that where 
today we must think in terms of too little, 
not enough gas, not enough tires, not enough 
men, we may suddenly find ourselves again 
thinking in terms of too much. 

The American Youth Commission has 
ably blueprinted a possible future for youth 
in its fine report Youth and the Future. 
Its recommendations will make it one of the 
most talked of and vital documents of our 
times. Now is the time to read it and grasp 
its meaning. 

One fact seems inescapable. For better or 
worse, the Federal government will have to 
assume responsibility for the financing which 
will be necessary to set up procedures for 
meeting the needs of postwar youth. 

Does that mean that we should sit back 
and pass the problem on to Washington? I 
don’t think it does. It means that here is a 
great challenge, a great opportunity for 
every community in America. It is an op- 
portunity to make youth a vital part of 
community life, as indeed it has become dur- 
ing this war period. 

The one basic principle I think we must 
accept is that youth must have a part in 
solving its own problems. Youth likes re- 
sponsibility. Youth can take it. We've 
been saying a lot about helping youth. 
That’s fine, but how about letting youth help 
us to help itself. 

That is a challenge to every individual 
and group in the community. The churches, 
the clubs, the newspapers, the schools, and 
the libraries must all join in. The war has 
put the unity in community. We must keep 
it there. 

Let us start to think about it and talk 
about it now, not as some vague problem 
which will some day have to be solved by a 
far-off and benign government, but a prob- 
lem which is on our own doorsteps. To- 
day’s youth is tomorrow’s America. Today 


is the time to start thinking about tomorrow. 
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LUNCHEON MEETING 


Ninety-two persons met at luncheon in 
Eugene’s Juneau Hotel, June 25, for infor- 
mal discussion and good fellowship. The 
chairman took this opportunity to introduce 
the authors and publishers, the officers of 
the division, of the Public Library Section, 
and of the School Library Section who were 
present. 


Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting was held in 
the Auditorium on June 24. 

The minutes of the secretary and the 
treasurer's report were read and approved. 

‘The report of the membership committee 
‘brought out that the organization into state 
‘and city representatives gained new members 
“and established worthwhile contacts. It was 
recommended that this committee be ap- 
pointed again next year. 

The chairman announced that the first 
business of the standing committee would be 
to draw up a constitution in line with the 
Children’s Library Association constitution 
of the Public Library Section. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was accepted as read. The following of- 
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ficers were elected for 1942-43: chairman, 
Mary J. Cain, Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis; secretary-treasurer, Gladys 
Shepley, Windsor Public Library, Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. 

Mabel Williams, New York Public [j. 
brary, New York City, is our representative 
on the board of directors of the divison for 
1942-43. Margaret C. Scoggin, Nathan 
Straus Branch, New York Public Library, 
New York City, is the council member for 
same term. 

At the close of the meeting the chairman 
announced that the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table would meet together with the 
Section for Library Work with Children for 
the purpose of adopting the Public Library 
Section constitution which is to serve as 4 
coordinating body through which members 
of the Children’s Library Association and 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
may act as a unit when such action is de- 
sirable. 

The joint meeting which followed with 
the former Section for Library Work with 
Children is reported in the proceedings of 
that section. 

ELEANOR HERRMANN, Secretary 


Library Extension “Division 


EMBERS of the Library Extension Di- 
M vision held their business meeting in 
the Milwaukee Public Library and Museum 
on June 24. The president, Hazel B. War- 
ren, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, 
presided. 

B. F. Coen presented a resolution as 
chairman of a committee appointed by Maud 
E. Grill, president of the County and Re- 
gional Section, asking that the Library Ex- 
tension Division cooperate with other 
agencies of kindred interests to negotiate 
with the Director of Price Administration to 
secure specific authority for the continuation 
of library services transportation, and that 
the resolution be presented for ratification 
to the A.L.A. Council. 

Charles Keith Morison, Library Exten- 
sion Services, Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives, Victoria, B.C., Canada, asked that 
the libraries of Canada be included, and it 


was passed that a resolution similar to this 
be addressed to the corresponding Canadian 
State Department. 

Miss Almere L. Scott, president of the 
University Extension Library Service Sec- 
tion, was presented and reported that their 
organization had been completed, that there 
were eighteen states having extension serv- 
ice. 5 

Mr. Galvin reported that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Publications was con- 
sidering the publications which seemed to be 
most urgently needed and that a manual on 
county libraries and a new edition of the 
Equal Chance were consistently suggested as 
most needed. 

Mr. Morison stated that the Equal 
Chance was used in Canada but that a 
section applying to conditions in Canada was 
greatly needed. 

Martha B. Merrell, chairman of the Ex- 
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hibit Committee, asked the secretary to re- 
port that the book truck was borrowed from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture for the 
Library Extension Booth. 

Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State Library, 
Columbus, reported that the Subcommittee 
on County Library Forms had completed a 
working draft of forms which were to be 
used by the A.L.A. this fall. 

No report was made from the Committee 
on Institutes on Library Extension Work 
since the chairman, Paul A. T. Noon, could 
not be present. 

Julia Wright Merrill reported that the 
“Library Laws” had been turned over to 
Mr. Fontaine in A.L.A. offices by James 
C. Foutts, Youngstown Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio. A subsidy for printing 
is now being sought. 
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OrFrFicers ELECTED 


Constance Bement, Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing, reported for the Election 
Committee the results of the ballot as fol- 
lows: president, Loleta Dawson  Fyan, 
Michigan (1 year); executive secretary, 
Muriel S. Marchant, Wisconsin (3 years) ; 
vice presidents, State Agency Section—Elea- 
nor Sharpless Stephens, Oregon (1 year) ; 
County and Regional Section—Mary Louise 
McDearman, Maryland (1 year) ; treasurer, 
Sarah L. Jones, Georgia (1 year) ; councilor, 
Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio (1 year) ; direc- 
tors, County and Regional Section—Dorothy 
Randolph, Vermont (3 years); Ethel I. 
Berry, Minnesota (1 year); State Agency 
Section—H. Marjorie Beal, North Carolina 
(1 year); Debora R. Abramson, Louisiana 
(3 years). RutH O’MALtey, Secretary 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


(Now State Agency Section) 


The League of Library Commissions met 
for a breakfast in the Hotel Schroeder on 
June 23, the president, Hazel B. Warren, 
presiding. 

The name of the new section was voted 
as the State Agency Section of the Library 
Extension Division of the American Library 
Association. 

By-laws, drafted by Clarence B. Lester, 
Wisconsin State Free Library Commission, 
Madison, were adopted with such changes 
as might be necessary to conform with the 
A.L.A. Constitution. 


OrFicers ELECTED 


New officers elected are: president, 
Catharine Miles Yerxa, Division of Public 
Libraries, Department of Education, State 
House, Boston; vice president, Eleanor 
Sharpless Stephens, State Library, Salem, 
Ore.; secretary, Mercedes B. MacKay, 
State Free Library Commission, Pierre, 
$.D.; treasurer, Jennie Thayer Schrage, 
State Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wis.; member Executive Board, Ruth 
O'Malley, Missouri Library Commission, 
Jefferson City. 


PrIsONS AND LIBRARIES 


The Institution Libraries Committee pro- 
vided John C. Burke, warden of the Wis- 
consin State Prison at Waupun, as a speaker 
on a joint program on June 23. An abridg- 
ment of his talk follows: 

To me, it is a high honor to be- invited 
to take part in this program of the Ameri- 
can Library Association; to you, I hope, 
from what I say, will come a greater appre- 
ciation of the importance of your work and 
an inspiration to redouble your efforts to do 
your job well. 

The importance of books, good books, in 
any prison program is well recognized by all 
progressive prison administrators. Mildred 
L. Methven, chairman of your Institution 
Libraries Committee, and long the guiding 
light of our American Prison Association 
Committee on Libraries, has kept wide- 
awake prison people aware of the real prac- 
tical value of library facilities and services. 

In prisons we have found that libraries 
help us solve our recreation problems, help 
our chaplains in their religious program, 
and often form the very backbone of our 
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vocational training programs. If a prison 
is to boast that it is rebuilding men, that it 
protects society, then it must be able to 
boast of a fine prison library. 

My purpose here today, however, is not 
to sell libraries, but rather to answer the 
question “How Can State Library Exten- 
sion Agencies Help?” ‘To answer this in a 
practical way, it is perhaps best that I tell 
you what we do here in Wisconsin. 

Functioning as a department separate 
from the fiction service of the regular li- 
brary, we maintain in connection with the 
Wisconsin State Prison School a library 
which has been established for the benefit 
of the inmate who is interested in the ad- 
vancement of his knowledge in whatever 
field of subject matter he may have chosen. 

The inmate is encouraged to make use of 
this unit of our educational program and 
avail himself of the facilities and the ma- 
terial this library has to offer. Such in- 
mates are interviewed by our director of 
education, Carl E. Johnson, for the purpose 
of organizing a reading course in the field 
of subject matter the prisoner student 
wishes to pursue. 

Upon completion of each book furnished 
to him, the inmate is expected to write a 
detailed report, setting forth his opinions of 
the author’s version of the subject and also 
general comments as to the satisfying of his 
interest. The many fine reports written by 
these men are indicative of their sincere 
interest in this program. 

Although the school library has a perma- 
nent collection of approximately ten thou- 
sand volumes on many subjects, we are 
unable to supply the demands from our own 
shelves. However, through the splendid co- 
operation of the Wisconsin Free Traveling 
Library Commission and the Library of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
Department of Debating and Public Dis- 
cussion, both of which are located at Madi- 
son, we are in a position to meet the 
requests of the inmate population quite 
effectively. Upon request books are 
promptly furnished to us on the basis of a 
loan for periods of two weeks to six months. 

The service rendered our institution by 
the aforesaid state library departments is 


ey 
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prompt and in a spirit of definite desire to 
cooperate with the institution’s educational 
department in furnishing these men with 
material whereby they may enhance their 
knowledge in almost any given subject which 
may be considered constructive learning, 

A recent survey of the traffic in books 
between the school library and the libraries 
mentioned reveals that in twelve months 
time approximately 2500 books are received. 
Eighty per cent of the books received are the 
result of definite requests by the inmate, 
the balance being books which are substi. 
tuted for requested material. None of the 
books received are available from the shelves 
of the school library and consequently could 
not have been obtained otherwise by the in- 
mate, except through purchase. The books 
received from the two libraries are issued 
to as many men as the time of the loan will 
permit. A conservative estimate would in- 
dicate that each book is issued five times to 
five different individuals. This would mean 
that the books received from the two l- 
braries satisfy 12,500 requests. This vol- 
ume of library reading is in addition to that 
which is issued from our own library 
shelves. 

In our cooperative venture with the ex- 
tension libraries, neither of us is concerned 
as to who gets any credit due—both are 
primarily interested in the job of rebuilding 
men. 

In closing, I want, as president of the 
Warden’s Association of the American 
Prison Association, to urge all of you to 
get together with the prison people of your 
state in some kind of a cooperative venture 
which will broaden and extend the service 
you can give and improve immeasurably the 
prison program of your state. 


* * * 


Mr. Burke’s talk occasioned stimulating 
discussion. The Wisconsin State Prison 
buys books out of profits from its industries. 
The prisoners often spend their own money 
for books on vocational training and fre- 
quently donate these books to the libraries. 
Some of the books barred from the prison 
collection are those on abnormal psychology, 
sex and anatomy books, true detective (but 
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not mystery stories), and chemistry. State 
agencies were advised to become acquainted 
with their prison magazines, if their institu- 
tions issue one, as many do. Mr. Burke 
stated that he is unable to employ a full- 
time trained librarian but recognizes the 
need. 

Miss Methven called attention to the 
1938 survey on state prison library services, 
pointing out that copies of this survey are 
available for all state agencies. 

The interest in prison library discussion 
left little time for the subject of library 
services and added population problems. 

Mrs. Dale of Oklahoma reported that 
books had been furnished from their commis- 
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sion for the use of three hundred Japanese 
internes. Miss Cook stated that the North 
Dakota State Library Commission service to 
the concentration camps had not been ap- 
proved by the Department of Immigration. 
Mr. Morison stated that the largest de- 
mand in Canada had been for technical 
books. Miss Beal asked the proper seat of 
responsibility to furnish reading material to 
troop trains. It was suggested that the Red 
Cross would be the proper agency. One of 
the gentlemen from Canada questioned the 
responsibility of library agencies in a prob- 
lem belonging, he felt, to the government. 

Time prevented further discussions. 
RutH O’MAttey, Secretary 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion held a business breakfast meeting on 
June 23, Maud E. Grill, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The column conducted in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin was discussed and subjects 
most helpful suggested. Miss Barker sug- 
gested work on publicity; Miss Berry that 
the different divisions of the section be given 
a chance to tell of their work. 

During the year the section had completed 
its part in American Library Association 
reorganization by becoming formally affli- 
ated with the Library Extension Division. 


OrrFricers ELECTED 


The newly-elected chairman of the sec- 
tion, Mary Louise McDearman, Washing- 
ton County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md., 
represents the section on the division execu- 
tive board as one of its vice presidents. 
Other new officers of the section elected 
are: secretary-treasurer, Madeleine B. 
Dunn, Wayne County Library, Detroit; 
directors: Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, Muskegon 
County Library, Muskegon Heights, Mich.; 
Mrs. Dorcas Worsley Reid, North Carolina 
State Library Commission, Raleigh; Maud 
an Jackson County Library, Jackson, 
Mich. 


x*~ * * 


The second meeting was held on June 23 
in the Auditorium. The topic: Capitalizing 


on Defense Problems by Integrating Li- 
brary Services into the Life of the Com- 
munity. 


LiprAry SERVICE AND INLAND INDUSTRIES 


“Library Service and Inland Industries” 
was discussed by Margaret Hager, La Porte 
Public Library, La Porte, Ind. 

Miss Hager discussed the problem of 
servicing a war industrial community from 
a library set up to serve sixteen small rural 
communities. The Kingsbury Ordnance 
Plant with its thousands of employees was 
suddenly put into her community. There 
were not accommodations for the men, they 
were unable to find houses for their families, 
rooms were rented on the eight-hour basis 
which left the men no ‘place to stay during 
their free time. Trailer settlements grew 
rapidly and there was the question of giving 
them library service. The library opened 
its doors to all, home newspapers were con- 
tributed by the men, types of registration had 
to be changed, and though the budget is 
small, service was given to the best of the 
library’s ability. It started a book club for 
the women, visited the two hospitals twice 
a week, and gave the trailer population 
service for a dollar deposit fee. 

A lively discussion followed with the ques- 
tion of the possibility of the ordnance com- 
pany contributing to the support of the 
library so that their employees could get 
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service. The idea of state aid was also 
advanced. 

Miss Hager told of their small panel 
book truck which was making a permanent 
route and buying goodwill for the library 
with the hope that it would gain more recog- 
nition and be given a larger budget with 
which to work. The county has an appro- 
priation of $5500 or about $0.42 per capita. 


*x* * * 


Mary B. Kenan, Muskegon County Li- 
brary, Muskegon Heights, Mich., presented 
a paper on “Library Service to Rural Areas.” 

The need of establishing war information 


centers to keep books and libraries up to 
date was presented. 

The discussion of mail versus bookmobile 
distribution brought out viewpoints of the 
different parts of the country. 

The problem of books, trucks, and tires 
during the emergency was a real problem 
for county book distribution and the need 
for energetic action brought about the ap. 
pointment of a committee to report on meas- 
ures that would help and to report their find- 
ing at the division meeting the next day, 
with Mr. Coen, chairman, Miss Bement 
and Mr. Gavin, members. Meeting ad- 
journed. 

Hazer D. Laine, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LIBRARY SERVICE SECTION 


Breakfast conference convened June 23, 
with representatives from Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania State College, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 


War INFORMATION CENTER 


Mrs. Russell M. Grumman, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, discussed 
the war information center. She said that 
the war information center was placed un- 
der the leadership of Charles E. Rush, di- 
rector of libraries of the University of 
North Carolina, with the cooperation of the 
State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, of the Woman’s College, and of the 
State College for Negroes. 

Sufficient funds were unearthed to finance 
the project for six months, with the aid of 
volunteers who have proved effective due to 
careful selection, well-planned assignments, 
and careful supervision. Under the liberal 
state-wide policy of the university, its li- 
brary resources, with few exceptions, were 
available. New material is added through 
(1) purchasing, (2) gifts of organizations, 
(3) Federal agencies, (4) clipped magazines 
and newspapers, (5) mimeographing out- 
lines and programs, (6) books and pam- 
phlets from campus libraries, (7) gifts from 
faculty and others. Publicity is carefully 
planned. The Information Center, a printed 
folder, and press notices from the University 


News Bureau have been widely used. A 
radio script, explaining the center and re- 
questing suggestions for local participation, 
was broadcast. Selected lists and _loan- 
packet libraries are available. 


PacKAGE LIBRARY AND DEFENSE PROJEcTs 


Mrs. Crystal W. Bailey, Central Exten- 
sion Library, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, next addressed the group, 
saying that the extension library services 
of Pennsylvania State College is new com- 
pared to the excellent libraries of many of 
the members of the national university ex- 
tension association. We are just trying our 
wings. There is a conviction that the end 
justifies the means. 

The college, a key center, is a distributor 
of loan packets for  self-administration 
forums on such subjects as the Atlantic 
Charter and inflation. Packets have been 
assembled on twelve phases of consumer 
education and nutrition, with home eco- 
nomics faculty as advisers. Approximately 
25,000 books, pamphlets, charts, blueprints, 
etc., have been assembled and used by 
62,000 students, 1330 teachers for 80 
courses, totaling 1300 classes in engineering 
science and management defense training, 
operated in 140 key centers to date. 

Besides our regular packet library we cit- 
culate art exhibits of usually twenty pic- 
tures. Members of the fine arts staff have 
selected the pictures on the basis of trueness 
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of reproduction as to color and line and 
have prepared critical lectures to accom- 
pany the exhibits. 

An effort is made to render any other 
service we can, such as planning a simple 
cataloging scheme for films for the visual 
bureau. Although we are comparatively 
new, we have found plenty to do, and I can 
truthfully say there has not been a dull 
moment. 

Ralph Eugene Ellsworth, University of 
Colorado Libraries, Boulder, said: “Gover- 
nor Carr appointed Dean Houston chairman 
on Public Information and Education. I 
was appointed the library representative on 
that committee. The university and the 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts contributed men specialists in com- 
munity organization. These men accom- 
panied by Robert A. Luke, state supervisor 
of the W.P.A. Library Project, held meet- 
ings in twenty-seven communities, helping 
the communities mobilize facilities and per- 
sonnel for increasing participation in the 
war effort. Lists of subjects, with the con- 
tents of the packets on coordinating coun- 
cils, on postwar reconstruction, on rationing 
and price regulation, are included with my 


complete report.” 
* * * 


Trustees 


BoUT three hundred trustees and li- 
brarians attended the program meet- 
ing of the division, Hotel Pfister, June 24. 
“What’s Ahead for the Public Library” 
was the subject of the panel discussion led 
by Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis. C. E. Broughton, Sheboygan, 
Wis., Joseph B. Fleming, Chicago, and Mrs. 
Guy C. Chambers, Lincoln, Neb., took part 
in the panel discussion. The services of li- 
braries in a world at war, the opportunities 
for libraries to help prepare for the postwar 
period, and the role of libraries in the post- 
war world were discussed. (See 4.L.A. 
Bulletin, Sept. 1 and Oct. 1.) There was 
lively participation by the audience in the 
discussion which followed the talks by each 
of the speakers. 


Jennie Thayer Schrage, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Madison, said that a 
war information center opened at the Wis- 
consin Historical-University Library, with 
the Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion, University Extension Division, 
in charge. 

A special subject is emphasized each fort- 
night such as nutrition, Latin America, 
civilian defense, the democratic way, Pacific 
area, postwar planning. The center is 
staffed by members of organizations an- 
nounced in the press each week with infor- 
mation on the special exhibit. 

The Traveling Library supplies books for 
the special exhibit. Lists of books and also 
of pamphlets, magazine articles, and clip- 
pings available for loan to supplement the 
local library are distributed. 


Business MEETING 


The section voted unanimously to affiliate 
with the Library Extension Division. 


* Orricers ELECTED 
Edith Thomas, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor, was elected chairman, 
and Mrs. Adela Bittner, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, secretary. 
AvLMERE L. Scott, Chairman 


Division 


OrrFicers ELECTED 

At the business meeting following the 
program, announcement of the election of 
the following officers was made: first vice 
chairman, Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, 
Red Oak Public Library, Red Oak, Iowa 
(1943); second vice chairman, Harold J. 
Baily, Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn 
(32 Liberty St., New York City) (1943); 
treasurer, Marion Packard, Township Pub- 
lic Library, Flushing, Mich. (1944) ; execu- 
tive committee members (terms expire 
1944): Mrs. Guy C. Chambers, Lincoln 
City Library, Lincoln, Neb. (1036 Fall 
Creek Rd.); Mrs. Charles Hall, Hutchin- 
son Public Library, Hutchinson, Kan. (200 
W. roth St.) ; Dr. Walter M. Taylor, Oak- 
land Public Library, Oakland, Calif.; Phil- 
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lips Bradley, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N.Y. (Queens College, 
Flushing, Long Island, N.Y.). 


DINNER MEETING 


There were about eighty trustees and 
guests at the dinner meeting of the division 
on June 24 at the Hotel Pfister. 

Sallie J. Farrell, member of the staff of the 
Louisiana Library Commission, who re- 
ceived the citation of award conferred upon 
the late James Oliver Modisette by the 
Jury on Citation of Trustees, was a special 
guest of the division. Other guests included 
H. Marjorie Beal, North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh; Carl H. Milam, 


A.L.A. Executive Secretary; and Mrs. Rich. 
ard Davidson, Toronto Public Library, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. ' 

Mrs. Alice Sheldon Clock, Chicago, was 
the principal speaker. She discussed the 
“Pacific Situation as Revealed through 
Books.” 

The directors and trustees of the Layton 
Art School and Galleries entertained the 
members of the Trustees Division at tea on 
Tuesday afternoon at the galleries. The 
trustees, friends, and directors personally 
conducted the guests through the galleries 
describing the work of the school and some 
of the special collections and exhibits. 

Mary C. Knaus (Mrs. Georce H.), 
Executive Secretary 











Boards, Committees, and Round Tables 
Adult Education ‘Round Table 


HE ADULT EpucATION ROUND TABLE, 
» Satna the chairmanship of Jennie 
Thayer Schrage, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison, held one session in the 
Auditorium on June 25. 

Miss Schrage sounded the keynote of the 
program by quoting from John B. Priest- 
ley’s Out of the People, a book about the 
British: “Who are the people?” Not the 
classes. “Bombs kill people, not classes. 
Nevertheless, they may blow classes clean 
away.” “The people are not the masses. 
These are different concepts. They are 
opposed. One rejects the other.” “Hitler 
thinks and acts in terms of the masses, never 
in the terms of the people.” “We never 
belong to the masses. We are always dis- 
tinct, separate, and fairly far removed.” 


x * * 


The first speaker to be introduced was 
Mrs. Elsa Z. Posell, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland. Mrs. Posell’s article, 
“The Library Assists Labor,” will appear 
in the October 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

Miss Schrage asked Miss Perrie Jones, 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, to intro- 
duce the next speaker. Miss Jones said 
that three years ago the St. Paul Public 
Library attempted to devise a new service 
in occupational guidance for young people. 
To join the library information with the 
technique of the trained interviewer and 
occupational adviser, the city library, a unit 
in the city department of education, ar- 
ranged with the public schools for the part- 
time services of a trained teacher-adviser. 
Not only has this arrangement been highly 
satisfactory in the current problem, but 
Promises to be valuable in the postwar ad- 
justments young people must make. Miss 
Jones presented Mary A. Sweeney, direc- 
tor, Occupational Guidance Service, St. 
Paul Public Library. Miss Sweeney is a 


teacher in Johnson High School, St. Paul. 


OccuPATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICE IN 
St. PAuL* 


In April 1939 the country was in a de- 
pression. Any kind of job was hard to get. 
Especially hard hit was the threshold- 
group, out of school, not yet at work. The 
young people came to the library. The 
staff realized it could not, with ordinary 
library techniques, give the help needed. 
Miss Jones went to the commissioner of 
education. Miss Sweeney, a high school 
teacher trained in guidance techniques, was 
lent to the library. Some storage rooms 
were cleared out and fitted up at a cost of 
less than one hundred dollars. 

An advisory committee was chosen com- 
posed of able men and women of the uni- 
versity faculty and Lyle Bonham, then of 
the Junior Division of the Minnesota Em- 
ployment Service. These busy men and 
women were gracious and helpful. 

The guidance service is limited to young 
men and women, sixteen to twenty-six years 
of age, out of school, out of work. Each 
person’s problems and needs must be under- 
stood. Testing must be done. Tests are 
not perfect but they help. After the mental 
ability and reading level tests and those for 
determining aptitudes, personality, and in- 
terests, there are various tests according to 
the individual cases. Unsuspected fields of 
interest may be discovered. A personality 
test may point the cause and cure of an un- 
happy condition. Outside specialists are 
consulted on occasion. Information is ex- 
changed with teachers, employers, etc. The 
client is re-interviewed, his problems dis- 
cussed with a view to helping him help 
himself in his present needs and future ones. 
He should know his own abilities, needs, 
opportunities. He should know the labor 
situation, wages, apprenticeships, unions; the 
more-than-wage-values, as pensions, 


sick 


* Abridged. 
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leave, in-service training, sabbatical years. 
He should know where to apply. 

In the interview the client learns that 
librarians are real people and that the li- 
brary is able and ready to help him. With 
personal contact established, the reading 
ability understood, the client is told he need 
not read if he doesn’t wish to, but if he 
does read he may feel free to discuss the 
books with the librarian, telling his likes 
and dislikes. This helps in future choices. 
After library contact is made the client may, 
and often does, report voluntarily to the 
guidance service telling of his advancement 
or posing new problems. 

Of the young people who apply to the 
service there are about twice as many boys 
as girls. Most of them are in the twenty- 
year-age group. More are above the normal 
curve of ability than are below it. Sixty- 
eight per cent have completed high school, 
of these 25 per cent had some college work 
and 10 per cent some special training. Most 
of these young people are from middle-class 
families. 

The clientele comes from various sources, 
advised by the library, schools, social agen- 
cies, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Catholic 
Youth Center, Urban League, Jewish Wel- 
fare, Goodwill Industries, probation office, 
the university, colleges, employment agencies, 
rehabilitation department, and last, our 
greatest source, our own clients send in their 
friends. When the need for further educa- 
tion is apparent some of our people go on 
to college, but for many there is need for 
training from different sources. Books from 
the library may not be enough. We use the 
adult education program for classes in public 
speaking, handicraft, stenography, and other 
activities; we use our art schools, business 
schools, night schools, university extension. 
Review of subject matter is done for en- 
trance examinations and for civil service 
examinations. Social and personality ad- 
justments are helped by the widening of 
interests, hobbies, and skills. Information 
relative to health and right living are im- 
portant as affecting personal appearance and 
job getting. Apprenticeships are arranged. 

And now the job angle. Our service is 


definitely not a placement office. However, 
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some jobs do come as a result of an em- 
ployer’s getting interested in the library 
project and sending in a call. The employ- 
ers have been helpful in furthering the 
training of the employee and our few place. 
ments have been highly successful. 

(Here Miss Sweeney recounts several 
case histories, vivid and human, but it js 
not possible to condense them into the space 
available. ) 

In conclusion: The chief source of occu- 
pational information available to these young 
people is the library and its counseling sery- 
ice. Where but in the library can this sery- 
ice be given? Our clients are not in school, 
They come from families not active with the 
social agencies. It is natural to go to the 
library. There is a vast opportunity for 
the psychologist in the library field. The 
library must adopt scientific procedure, give 
service as in the past, but with the added 
use of skills supplied by a guidance coun- 
sellor, to give, not only general inforniation, 
but specific data based on adequate analysis 
of interests and abilities in relation to the 
problems at hand. 


ApvIsING ADULTS IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


Mary Katharine Reely, Book Selection 
Department, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
nission, Madison, is a very busy person. 
Besides advice on book selection through the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, she is in de- 
mand for book talks over the radio, before 
clubs and other groups. Recently Miss 
Reely has been giving a more personal serv- 
ice. Miss Schrage introduced her to tell 
of a readers’ advisory service she has been 
offering to the small libraries of the state, 
a service which the local librarians have 
little time, preparation, or facilities for giv- 
ing. This work is tentative and experimen- 
tal. 

Miss Reely told of visiting five libraries, 
to one of which there have been repeat visits. 
Compared to the volume of business of the 
city libraries represented on this program, 
these libraries have a circulation of from 
22,000 to 104,000 per year, an average of 
60,000, with a circulation of more than ten 
volumes per capita in each case. Not un- 
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read, these people still have needs and de- 
sires that are met in the large city libraries 
but cannot be met by small library staffs. 

Miss Reely goes to a community at the 
request of the local librarian. Notice will 
have been put in the weekly newspaper and 
announcements made before women’s clubs 
and other groups. Personal contacts are 
established. The librarian may have made 
reservations for parent groups to talk over 
children’s reading or for P.T.A. and other 
organizations to discuss their reading prob- 
lems. There may have been reservations for 
individuals or groups to discuss reading on 
vocational subjects, art, writing, home deco- 
ration, etc. Or an out-of-school group may 
seek inspiration on self-improvement, social 
relations, personal relations. Group or indi- 
vidual reading may result, return to high 
school, better relations with people, etc. 

Individuals bring a variety of inquiries, 
such as “What is humor?” and are surprised 
to be referred to books on that very ques- 
tion. In a Swiss community there is a young 
woman who is just beginning to read in 
English and wants books about early days 
in America. In a northern Wisconsin town 
a highly cultivated woman newly arrived 
from Vienna has a similar request. She has 
read Thoreau’s Walden and is eager for 
other books to help her understand the 
country to which she has come. For one 
reader Russian literature needs evaluation. 
What are the new trends in criticism? asks 
another. What books to read aloud? Why 
is one book readable aloud and another not? 
Books to review. How to review. Or, if 
people come “just to talk,” that does the soul 
good, aside from maybe leading to inspira- 
tion or information. 

In all these interviews and talks there is 
the background of the use of the local li- 
brary, and through it, calling upon the sup- 
plementary service of the Wisconsin Trav- 


eling Library and upon any other agencies 
that may help. 

This reaching out into the towns and vil- 
lages is an experiment in broadening the 
scope of the central library agencies at the 
state capitol by personal aid and advice to 
librarians and patrons in a way that cannot 
be done by mail and by the printed page. 


OFFIcEers ELECTED 


Nominations from the floor were called 
for for a 1943 committee. Hazel I. Medway, 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee; 
Elsie Gordon, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit; and Elsa Z. Posell, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, were named. Charles 
H. Compton, St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis, moved that these three be authorized 
to add two more (one preferably a man in 
adult education work) to constitute a com- 
mittee of five members, the committee to 
choose its own chairman and _ secretary. 
This motion was adopted. 


PROPOSAL FOR A SEPARATE ADULT 
EpUcATION UNIT 


Those remaining to the end of the pro- 
gram and the business meeting were asked to 
indicate their desire to form a division of 
adult education or a section on adult educa- 
tion as part of a public library division. At 
the time of taking the poll only about one 
hundred of the four or five hundred people 
who had been at the round table program, 
remained. So the poll is not a full repre- 
sentation of the larger body. Thirty-three 
people, nearly all from public libraries, ex- 
pressed a desire for some adult education 
unit. One third of the signers expressed a 
preference for a section rather than a divi- 
sion. The other two thirds did not indicate 
a preference. 

WILLIAM AsH LAMs, 
Recording Secretary 


Advisory Board for Study of Special “Projects 


(See Special Projects, Advisory Board for Study of) 
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cArt Reference Round Table 


HE Art Reference Round Table held 

I two meetings, with Edith B. Gurney, 
Rochester Public Library, Rochester, N.Y., 
presiding. The first took place on June 22 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute and the 
second on June 24 at the Layton Art Gal- 
lery. 

After Miss Gurney’s word of greeting at 
the first meeting she introduced the speakers. 
George Burton Cumming, director of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, spoke first. He 
welcomed the Art Reference Round Table 
members and invited them to see the exhibi- 
tions then on view in the galleries. During 
his remarks he strongly urged cooperation 
between museums and libraries. 


Berta HUMMEL 


Mr. Cumming was followed by Mrs. John 
Riedl whose subject was “Berta Hummel: 
Portrait of an artist.” Mrs. Riedl upon 
very short notice graciously consented to 
substitute for John Steuart Curry who be- 
cause of ill health was unable to fulfill his 
promise to be present. 

A delightful word portrait of Berta Hum- 
mel was drawn by Mrs. Riedl. She told us 
that she first became interested in this artist 
of children when she and her husband spent 
the summers of 1938 and 1939 in Germany. 
Berta Hummel is not without honor in her 
own land: her work is as popular there as it 
is in this country and her cards and figurines 
are seen everywhere. During the second 
summer of her stay in Germany Mrs. Riedl 
became determined to have this artist make 
a portrait of her little son who was then 
about twenty months old. She and her hus- 
band set out to find Berta Hummel and it 
was only after a long search that they dis- 
covered where she was living. Finally they 
located her in a convent near Munich where 
she has been living since 1934. For Berta 
Hummel is a nun; she entered a convent two 
years after graduating from an art school in 
Munich. 

Upon learning of the artist’s whereabouts 
Mrs. Riedl wrote to her asking if she would 
make a drawing of her little boy. Berta 
Hummel replied that she would be very 


happy to do so, that she was very anxious 
to see what an American little boy looked 
like. So the trip to the convent was made 
and the sittings began. “Sitting” was hardly 
the word as the little boy naturally found 
it difficult to be still for any length of time. 
However, the artist worked very rapidly 
and at the same time kept the child amused 
with her pastel crayons. 

Mrs. Riedl spoke of her amazing ability 
in understanding and getting along with chil- 
dren and her faithful portrayal of them, 
comparing her with Reynolds. 


CRAFTS IN THE COMMUNITY 


“Crafts in the Community” was the title 
of the address of the second speaker, Elsa 
Ulbricht who is technical adviser to the 
Milwaukee Handicraft Project. She told 
of the work that had been done during the 
last six years by this project which until 
recently was sponsored by W.P.A. Since 
the curtailment of this Federal agency's 
funds the Milwaukee Relief Association has 
taken over the project. Hence, Miss Ul- 
bricht was happy to be able to report that 
the work would be continued and that its 
products could be bought by tax supported 
institutions throughout the country. 

Miss Ulbricht then spoke of the thera- 
peutic value of handicrafts, that through 
them the self-confidence of many people had 
been restored and new interest in life had 
been awakened. She emphasized the neces- 
sity of keeping artistic standards high in 
such an enterprise and that it was very im- 
portant to teach the workers the principles 
of structural and functional design. Speak- 
ing of the part art libraries could have in 
the work she said that books on handicrafts 
could and should stimulate creativeness. 
However she deplored the “atrocious” il- 
lustrations found in many such books. Fur- 
ther, Miss Ulbricht suggested that libraries 
encourage handicrafts by exhibiting them in 
their buildings. She then showed colored 
slides of the work done in the Milwaukee 
workshops, including textiles, pottery, fur- 
niture, and toys. 

A tea concluded this meeting which was 
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attended by about sixty-eight persons, of 
whom about thirty stayed for the tea. 
* * * 

On Friday morning in response to an 
invitation from Miss Ulbricht a group of 
Art Reference Round Table members visited 
the handicraft project’s workshops. Due 
to a recent change in headquarters, the proj- 
ect was not in full swing, but much of inter- 
est was seen. 


PropLEM CLEARANCE CLINIC 


On Wednesday morning following break- 
fast at Ambrosia House, the Art Reference 
Round Table met at the Layton Art Gal- 
lery. There were twenty-four members 
present at breakfast and about thirty-five 
present at the meeting. Miss Gurney first 
introduced Charlotte Partridge, director of 
the gallery, who spoke briefly of the history 
of the museum and school connected with it. 
She also spoke in glowing terms of the co- 
operation given them by the Milwaukee 
Public Library Art Department. Because of 
the limited resources of the school’s library, 
she said they were especially dependent upon 
the public library. 

Following Miss Partridge’s remarks the 
chairman turned the meeting over to Ruth 
Jedermann, chairman of the Problem Clear- 
ance Clinic. This clinic was held in re- 
sponse to many questions and requests for 
information that had been received by Miss 
Jedermann in reply to a letter sent last fall 
to the members of the Art Reference Round 
Table. The letter suggested such a clinic 
which it was hoped might act as a clearing 
house for art librarians’ problems. Serving 
with Miss Jedermann as committee mem- 
bers were Jean McK. Murphy, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., 
and Gladys Caldwell, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles. Miss Jedermann is 
on the staff of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis. 

The chairman of the clinic reported a 
gratifying response to these letters. Nine 
libraries, she said, had sent in their annual 
reports. Other librarians spoke of the type 
of meetings they preferred at the annual 
A.L.A. conferences. Group meetings small 


enough to allow discussion were the wish of 
the majority. 

Many librarians wrote of the need for 
new books on many subjects, such as sym- 
bolism, Victorian furniture and interiors, 
Pennsylvania Dutch furniture and design, 
men’s costume, and remodeled houses and 
garages. Books on South American design, 
industrial design, jewelry and enamel work, 
lettering, and charcoal drawing were also 
listed as being needed very badly. It was 
suggested that a list be made of these sub- 
jects and sent to various publishers. Sarah 
St. John of the Art Index said she was sure 
publishers would be interested to know of 
such needs even though present-day condi- 
tions might not permit the publication of 
such books at this time. 

Sources of reproductions of Latin Ameri- 
can art and architecture seemed to be 
another great need of art librarians. In at- 
tempting to solve this problem Miss Jeder- 
mann wrote to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. In reply to her letter she learned 
that a staff member of the Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education, Nora E. 
Beust, is preparing a bibliography of Latin 
American art which is expected to be ready 
for publication in August of this year. The 
Three Lions Publishers of New York City 
were mentioned as a source of photographs 
of Latin American art and architecture. It 
was also suggested that the consulates of 
individual Latin American countries might 
be of assistance. Another suggestion was the 
fact that several art magazines such as De- 
sign and School Arts have recently devoted 
complete issues to Latin American art. It 
was moved to write to various picture deal- 
ers indicating the need for this type of 
material. 

The next question considered by the clinic 
was the part art libraries could have in the 
war. Exhibitions of visual material seemed 
the most practical. Miss Jedermann spoke 
of an exhibition held in the Minneapolis 
Public Library of the work done on camou- 
flage by the local W.P.A. project. Exhibits 
of military costume of other ages, paintings 
of American history, old ship prints, Eng- 
lish cathedrals, and patriotic emblems and 
insignia were found to be of considerable 
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interest. Miss Jedermann also stressed the 
importance of not neglecting the purely 
esthetic side of art in these days. She 
thought it well to alternate war exhibits 
with the work of old and modern masters. 
Copies of a bibliography entitled Bibliogra- 
phy on Defense compiled by Etheldred Ab- 
bot, Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, Art 
Institute, Chicago, were distributed to those 
at the meeting. 

Agnes Savage, Detroit Institute of Arts 
Branch, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, 
then gave a brief report of the discussion of 
colored lantern slides that was held at the 
Special Libraries Association conference in 
Detroit, June 18-20. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that libraries should 
not invest too heavily in colored slides at the 
present time because their veracity to the 
original still leaves much to be desired. 
Also time is needed to test their durability. 


Business MEETING 


The business meeting followed the Prob- 
lem Clearance Clinic. The meeting was 
opened by the chairman who announced that 
since February Eleanor S. Collins, Ryerson 
Library, Art Institute, Chicago, had been 
acting secretary of the round table due to 
the illness of the secretary, Mrs. Marion 
Rawls Herzog. The minutes of the last 
meeting and the financial report were read 
and accepted. 

Mimeographed lists of Art Reference 
Round Table members were distributed. 
These were compiled by Anne Patricia 
Wallgren, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
and membership chairman of Art Reference 
Round Table. 

Acting for the chairman, Elizabeth Ohr, 
Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis, 
who was unable to be present, Louise M. 
Wells, Denver Public Library, Denver, then 
read thereport of the Committee on Coop- 
erative Indexing in the Field of ‘Fine Arts. 
The members of the committee were Miss 
Wells; Mildred Rockwood Bradbury, Provi- 
dence Public Library, Providence; Gretta 
Smith, Enoch Pratt Public Library, Balti- 
more; and Miss Ohr. During this year this 
committee and the Art Reference Round 
Table chairman and secretary had sent to the 
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H. W. Wilson Company a letter urging the 
compilation and publication of a title index 
to paintings, if such a project was feasible. 
It was suggested to the committee by Sarah 
St. John, editor of the Art Index, replying 
for the Wilson company, that a question. 
naire be sent out to obtain data on which to 
base such a publication. A list of suggested 
questions were included. The committee 
planned to send out this questionnaire, but 
it was later deemed inadvisable to do so 
chiefly because existing conditions were not 
favorable for such a publication. 

After this report was read discussion fol- 
lowed and it was decided that until an 
appropriate time for this index the matter 
be suspended. It was felt that this index i 
done should be thorough and comprehensive 
and should include a subject as well as a 
title index. 

Upon a_ recommendation from Alice 
Mundt, 1941-42 chairman of the Museum 
Group of Special Libraries Association, it 
was voted that a liaison officer from Art 
Reference Round Table be appointed to 
serve with a liaison officer from Special Li- 
braries Association to watch for cooperative 
projects for the two groups. This appoint- 
ment is to be made by the incoming chair- 
man. Any continuance of the activities of 
the Joint Committee on Cooperative Index- 
ing was to be under the supervision of these 
officers. 

It was also voted to continue the Problem 
Clearance Clinic another year and to ask 
the incoming chairman to appoint a new 
chairman to be known as a technical adviser 
to continue the work begun this year. 

The chairman then brought up for action 
the proposal made at last year’s meeting 
that the Music Library Association take 
over the music section of the Art Reference 
Round Table, leaving the latter concerned 
only with art matters. Some discussion fol- 
lowed regarding the interest of the Music 
Library Association in public library music 
departments. Gretta Smith conveyed to the 
members a special invitation from the Music 
Library Association to attend its meetings 
and spoke of the interest of the Music Li- 
brary Association in including librarians of 
all types of music libraries in its membership. 
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g the It was voted that Art Reference Round Moved that a circuit of correspondence 
index Table should drop the subject of music be formed among art departments of public 
sible from its programs, provided the Music Li- _ libraries. 
‘arah brary Association took cognizance of small Moved that a temporary chairman be 
lying music libraries and public library music de- named at this meeting to put the plan into 
tion. partments. immediate operation. 
ch to Moved that members sign, suggest topics 
ested Orricers ELECTED for discussion, and pay twenty-five cents dues 
litte Mrs. Alice S. Plaut, Cincinnati Public Li- at this meeting. 
, but brary, Cincinnati, chairman of the Nominat- The motions were unanimously carried 
0 80 ing Committee, read its report. The and eight signed expressing willingness to 
> not secretary was instructed to cast one ballot. serve on the committee. Miss Gurney 
The new officers are: chairman, Priscilla S. pamed Miss Smith as temporary chairman. 
| fol- MacFadden, Boston Public Library, Boston; The remainder of the time was spent in 
1 an secretary, Dorothy Breen, St. Louis Public discussing topics for the circuit. 
atter Library, St. Louis. Other members of the 
ex if Nominating Committee were Mrs. Maud Museum, CoLLece, AND SPECIAL ART 
nsive Durlin Sullivan, El Paso Public Library, LIBRARIANS’ MEETING 
asa El Paso, Tex., and Edna L. Jones, Depart- 
ment of Architecture Library, Harvard This group meeting was led by Agnes 
Alice University, Cambridge, Mass. Savage. The problem of colored slides was 
cum The business meeting then adjourned to further discussed but no further conclusions 
n, it be followed by two group meetings, one of | were reached. 
Art public library art librarians, the other of Several present spoke of their difficulties 
1 to librarians of museum, college, and special in cataloging sales and dealers’ catalogs. 
| oz art libraries. Everyone wished that dealers would be more 
ative considerate of librarians in regard to the 
oint- Puetic Liprary Art LiprariANs’ format of their catalogs and the information 
hair- Group MEETING included on the title pages. 
s of Twelve persons were present at the public Charlotte Partridge expressed the wish 
dex- library group meeting of which Gretta Smith that museums would place less emphasis on 
hese was chairman. the sale of reproductions of works in their 
Before the general discussion Miss Smith collections and more on the sale of original 
blem spoke of a tentative plan formulated more . works of art. 
ask than a year ago by Eugenia Raymond, Seat- Vera Olivera, a visitor at the convention 
new tle Public Library, Seattle, for a circuit of from the National Library in Rio de 
viser correspondence among art librarians of pub- Janeiro, then told of her work in catalog- 
lic libraries. Marian Comings, Carnegie ing a collection of prints brought to Brazil 
tion Library, Pittsburgh, read the plan and made from Portugal in 1808. 
sting the following motion to put it into effect: ELEANOR §S. COoLLins, Acting Secretary 
take 
ence ’ . 
rned Blind, Work with the, ‘Round Table 
- (See Work with the Blind Round Table) 
usiCc 
) the . . ° 
asic Bookbinding (Committee 
rt HE meeting of the Bookbinding Com- BINDING DURING WARTIME 
aye mittee was presided over by its chair- Clarence E. Sherman, Providence Public 
ship. man, Alexander Galt, Buffalo Public Library, Providence, discussed “Binding and 
Library, Buffalo. Library Management during Wartime.” He 
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traced library binding conditions during and 
after the last war and compared them with 
the situation today, showing how the prog- 
ress which binding had made since 1918 
was helping in meeting present problems. 
During the last war, he recalled, libraries 
were told that they were nonessential and 
they were handicapped. In binding, buck- 
ram replaced leather; gold was a “sickly 
yellow” and relettering was necessary. Bind- 
ing prices went up to ninety cents and would 
have gone higher afterwards if it had not 
been for the development of the oversewing 
machine and its economies. “Home-brew 
binding,” pressboard with ink lettering, was 
adopted by some as being better than noth- 
ing. 

“There was more definite cooperation be- 
tween libraries and binders after the war,” 
Mr. Sherman pointed out. “There was more 
interest in good looks of rebound books 
which had formerly looked like orphan asy- 
lum children. Modernizing and ‘stream- 
lining’ of rebinding was pioneered in a small 
Massachusetts library and began to spread 
in 1928. Some early experiments with new 
fabrics were not successful and even some 
starch-filled buckram crocked and discolored. 
Some patterns of coated fabrics were bizarre, 
but at least experimenting was started which 
led to present illustrated and decorated 
covers. Binding prices were reasonable. 
With the period of branch circulation 
growth, libraries experimented with eco- 
nomical repair methods which did not give 
good looking books but were considered 
adequate for duplicate periodicals and short- 
lived fiction. Reinforced binding was de- 
veloped for economy. 

“The depression brought budget cuts. 
There was a tendency to buy remainders 
and cheap reprints instead of rebinding. 
Then libraries realized that they had gone 
too far in worshipping mere size of collec- 
tions; they reanalyzed them and discovered 
obsolescence and began to discard. 

“No predictions are safe about the near 
future and there is no Maginot line in bind- 
ing. We know what publishers’ bindings 
are now; but it is unlikely that book manu- 
facturing will be as badly hit here as in 
England. Library binders are faced with 
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serious situations here. They need no apol- 
ogy for the 10 per cent increase in prices 
last year. They will face shortages and 
increased costs. Labor turnover will make 
it hard to keep up standards. 

“Library budgets show little hope of im. 
provement in the immediate future and this 
should make us watch our binding policies, 
Some periodicals, for instance, do not deserve 
to be bound; cooperative regional arrange. 
ments between libraries can take care of 
needs. Some may be tempted to bring back 
weak, ‘home-brew’ substitutes for binding, 
but I hope not. Microfilming may replace 
newspaper binding. Better book selection 
will cut down buying of duplicate copies of 
popular titles which die quickly and of un- 
necessary books on current events which soon 
become obsolete. 

“Money saved in this way should be used 
for binding, as a hardheaded business propo- 
sition. Out-of-print items, local histories, 
small edition titles need more care in re- 
pairing, rebinding, and restoration. The 
threat of bombing in coast cities has led some 
librarians to realize the value of their col- 
lections and in going over their stacks they 
have found important books which should 
be put into better condition with money 
diverted perhaps from the rebinding of 
popular titles. 

“We have had too much service from 
binderies in the last few years. It has been 
convenient and we are grateful. But with 
costs going up, we should sacrifice it rather 
than have prices increase. We should co- 
operate in every way, shaving costs even 
on small points. If our binder has school 
work during the summer, we should help 
by making way for it. It is good library 
management to keep down bindery costs. 

“Librarianship is a cooperative profes- 
sion,” he said, in paying tribute to the library 
binders. “We should know about the Li- 
brary Binding Institute and not listen to 
misleading statements about it. I have 
watched the L.B.I. experiment and the way 
in which conditions in binding have been 
improved. Librarians need to know about 
binderies as much as binders know about us. 
If we do, libraries will be a better place for 
books to live in.” 
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Facts oN War CONTROLS AND PRIORITIES 


Harold L. Hamill, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, spoke on “The Latest 
Facts on War Controls and Priorities.” Mr. 
Hamill’s talk follows: 

I keep up with the information which is 
available in the Library Service Division 
of the Office of Education and have occa- 
sional contacts with officials in the Federal 
Emergency Bureaus affecting priorities, as 
well as some contacts with Congressmen. 
There is some conflict, however, between the 
information which I get in Washington and 
that which is told me by binders, supply 
houses, and all others who deal in library 
materials. ‘There is a question as to which 
is the most reliable source. 

I wish to call to your attention several 
publications which should be read by anyone 
interested in this subject. First there is the 
article, “Scarcity Problems in Wartime,” 
which was published in the May 1942 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. The publication, Libraries and the 
War, issued by A.L.A. at irregular intervals, 
also occasionally carries important last- 
minute information on scarcity problems. 
The Printing and Publishing Branch of the 
War Production Board issues mimeographed 
releases occasionally relating to book pro- 
duction and binding materials. The latest 
one was issued on June 15 and gives a brief 
summary of the status of the materials used 
in publishing and binding and also references 
to government forms which have to be used 
to secure certain critical materials. This 
release can be obtained by writing directly 
to the War Production Board. I also wish 
to point out a very excellent article sum- 
marizing the conditions facing binders, which 
appeared on page 540 of the June 1 issue of 
Library Journal. 

Perhaps the most important bit of news 
which I bring with me is in relation to the 
revision of the priorities system. Officials 
in Washington recently informed us that due 
to widespread dissatisfaction within and 
without the War Production Board, the 
Present system of government priorities is 
due for a complete overhauling and possible 
substitution of a new system of allocation 
rather than priorities. It is pointed out by 
some that a good many of the regulations 


are seemingly contradictory, are very in- 
volved and difficult to understand, and that 
sometimes dealers who have been successful 
in receiving priority numbers have not been 
able to use them successfully in obtaining 
materials. 

Under the new plan careful estimates will 
be made by the government of the normal 
usage of every critical material. The avail- 
able supply of any critical material will be 
allocated first to the government services 
and the essential war industries with the 
remainder for civilian usage. The End- 
Products Committee of the Government 
Requirements Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board will be responsible for making 
estimates of normal usage and in allocating 
available civilian supply on a percentage basis. 

In reference to specific materials, perhaps 
it is not news to tell you that supplies of 
everything which involves metal of any kind 
are due for a much more severe restriction. 

Library furniture is being manufactured, 
even though metal furniture is almost en- 
tirely out and plastic trims and hardware 
are being used on wooden furniture. Ex- 
amination of these products does not reveal 
any real-.loss in quality. Very satisfactory, 
attractive, and strong wooden furniture is 
still being manufactured. 

There seem to be no severe restrictions 
on the highest quality catalog cards, and 
librarians should not accept a cheaper quality 
until they have tried several dealers and are 
firmly convinced that the best material can- 
not be obtained. My opinion is that first 
quality catalog cards will continue to be 
available for some time. 

Materials used in the manufacture and 
binding of books, such as binding cloths, 
binding boards, adhesives, inks, dyes, im- 
ported linen threads, seem to be available, 
and the binding examined in recent weeks 
shows that the production is as good as ever. 
It is true that there are certain substitutions 
and some alternative products used but they 
do not seem to be serious, and librarians 
should assume that they should be able to 
receive first-class quality A binding. 

The Federal Relations Committee con- 
siders it its duty to keep up on all the in- 
formation which is being published in Wash- 
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ington and elsewhere relating to priorities 
and scarcities. It will publish from time to 
time in library publications the latest avail- 
able information which is of interest to 
libraries on the subject. In the meantime, 
librarians should be extremely skeptical 
about shortages of any materials except those 
involving metals. Although we do not know 
what we shall face six months or a year from 
now, it seems to be true that libraries will 
operate with some restrictions but with no 
elimination of the essential services. 


LisRARY BINDERY IN WARTIME 


Lawrence D. Sibert, president, Library 
Binding Institute, spoke on the subject, “A 
Library Bindery in Wartime.” An abridg- 
ment of Mr. Sibert’s paper follows: 

The first thing about a library bindery 
which we must remember is that it is not a 
factory; it does not manufacture things for 
sale, it is a service organization, and it 
has to wait until some library wants its serv- 
ices. 

The second important thing about a li- 
brary bindery is that it deals, not with its 
own property, but the property of libraries. 
Usually the books and periodicals being 
bound are public property and very often 
they are valuable and sometimes irreplace- 
able. Working on other peoples’ property 
means responsibility. 

The third thing to remember about library 
binding is that it is not a mass production 
industry. Each volume that comes along 
is almost always different from the volume 
that comes before and the one that comes 
after, but by careful planning and manage- 
ment the work can be kept going efficiently 
through the shop. Library binding, however, 
is never going to be as simple as putting a 
volume in at one end of a machine and 
having it come out the other end completely 
rebound. 

The fourth important thing is the very 
reason why we have library binding; that is, 
to make books as strong, durable, and at- 
tractive as possible, and that means we must 
have certain kinds of materials and use cer- 
tain methods. 

These four things are at the root of our 
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problems all the time and they are the cause 
of our particular wartime problems. 

Our two most important materials are, of 
course, buckram and binder’s board. Other 
important materials are also needed, like 
reinforcing fabric and backlining flannel, 
linen thread for hand-sewing, flexible glue, 
and gold for lettering. But these other ma- 
terials can be replaced in some way or other 
if. it is necessary and we still have a strong 
and lasting binding. But we have not found 
anything to use instead of buckram or bind- 
er’s board. In the last few months, both of 
these materials have been threatened and for 
a time it looked as if we would not get any 
more when our supplies ran out. At the 
present moment, or rather when I left my 
office, the situation was improved and we 
could still get reasonable quantities of board 
and buckram. 

Library buckram is made from a strong 
and hard-wearing cotton fabric known as 
duck. Our armed forces, as you know, are 
using many millions of yards of all kinds of 
cotton goods for all kinds of purposes. A 
few months ago the W.P.B. issued an order 
to stop the manufacture of duck except for 
government use. This included the duck 
needed for library buckram. Actually the 
government did not need that kind of duck 
and through the help of Mr. Hamill and 
of Mr. Temple of S.L.A. the ban was re- 
moved. 

But that did not mean that all danger 
was over. Looms which used to make duck 
for buckram have turned to other kinds of 
goods which are needed by the Army or 
which command a higher price. So no one 
can tell when some new situation will again 
endanger our buckram supply. 

There have been similar dangers in the 
case of binder’s board. As you know, bind- 
er’s board is a very stiff board and the most 
important raw material for this board is a 
certain grade of wastepaper; for many 
months there was such a shortage of waste- 
paper that some mills actually had to stop 
work for a few days. 

At the present time too much wastepaper 
is being collected, but unfortunately this 
material is bulky and the mills haven't the 
space for storing more than about a two 
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months’ supply. So having too much raw 
material is just as much of a problem as 
having too little and nobody can be sure 
what the binder’s board problem will be 
after the summer months. 

While I am on the subject of materials 
I might mention a few more problems. 
Some dyes are becoming scarce and undoubt- 
edly some shades of buckram will be dis- 
continued and there may be times when some 
sets cannot be matched exactly. Also it may 
be necessary for the mills to use some dyes 
which are not so fast to light as those they 
have been using. 

It must be very clear that with the ma- 
terials situation changing overnight, one of 
our big problems is quality. As you know, 
we bind in accordance with the Class “A” 
Specifications of A.L.A. and L.B.I. Under 
our cooperative program, the A.L.A. repre- 
sentatives can control the quality of binding 
and the materials used. All members of 
L.B.I. are certified binderies and must obey 
whatever regulations the A.L.A. representa- 
tives issue. At the last midwinter meeting 
of A.L.A., the Council authorized the Joint 
Committee of A.L.A. and L.B.I. to permit 
the use of alternative materials. The joint 
committee has since made regulations to 
control the quality of binding no matter 
what the war does to materials. Alterna- 
tive materials must be submitted for labora- 
tory test and examination before they can 
be approved by the joint committee. L.B.I. 
through its research work has been making 
tests and experiments on materials since its 
beginning in 1935 and if alternative materials 
have to be used, only the best of the alter- 
nates will be approved. 

But getting an alternative material does 
not solve the bindery problem altogether, 
for every time it means a lot of experiment- 
ing in the bindery in order to find the best 
method of using it to get the best results. 
Sometimes it means changing working hab- 
its and usually it means slowing up pro- 
duction and adding to costs for a period of 





time. In the next few months the labor 
situation may become more of a problem 
than the material situation. Libraries all 
over the country are reporting that they are 
losing staff members. The same is true in 
binderies and this problem may be much 
more difficult for us to solve. 

War conditions are disturbing the staffs 
of most binderies. One reason for this is 
the confusion created in the minds of many 
people by the idea that the government wants 
every man and woman working in a war 
plant. Of course this is not so; the gov- 
ernment wants essential civilian industries 
to keep going. Librarians know how essen- 
tial library service is and you could do a lot 
to show our workers that they are needed 
for an essential service to libraries. 

These problems of materials, labor, and 
transportation which the war has brought to 
the library binderies will become even more 
serious. 

It may be that delivery service will not 
remain as good as before. I know that all 
of us will have to work harder and I know 
that the cost of producing binding has gone 
up and will continue to do so in spite of 
price ceilings. When the joint committee 
last fall approved an increase in the Guide 
of Fair Value, it was based on increased 
costs only up to last summer. Binding 
prices under the guide have been increased 
less than 10 per cent since 1937. And I 
need not tell you that the Guide of Fair 
Value, since 1935, has been a price ceiling 
set by the A.L.A. representatives of the 
joint committee. 

I think that some binders’ costs have al- 
ready gone through the ceiling, but the price 
ceiling is still there. The puzzle is, where 
are those binders? Before many months, 
we may all find ourselves in a like position. 


* * * 
At the conclusion of Mr. Sibert’s paper 


the meeting was adjourned. 
ALEXANDER GALT, Chairman 
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Branch Librarians ‘Round Table 


HE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the 

Branch Librarians’ Round Table was 
held on June 25 at the Shorecrest Hotel. 
Luncheon was served to 175 people after 
which the meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, Mrs. Miriam K. Swepston, 
Avondale Branch, Cincinnati Public Library, 
Cincinnati. 

The following librarians were introduced 
by the chairman to the group: Edel E. See- 
bach, Milwaukee Public Library, Milwau- 
kee, who, as host, spoke a word of welcome; 
Mrs. Evelyn A. Sherman, Tippecanoe Branch, 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, 
chairman of the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements; and Helen S. Griswold, who 
acted as secretary pro tem for the organiza- 
tion. Wayne Shirley, chairman of the 
Committee on Divisional Relations, spoke 
briefly on the subject of a public library 
division of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Branch Librarians’ Round Table 
voted an expression of interest in becoming a 
part of such a division. 

Following the business meeting Mrs. 
Swepston turned the meeting over to Sue A. 
Saltsman, Mount Pleasant Branch, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland, who acted 
as discussion leader for the general topic 
under consideration, “The Branch Library 
Staff Looks at Itself.” Miss Saltsman, by 
way of introduction, preceded the discussion 
with a paper entitled “The Branch Library: 
Has It a Place in Today’s World?” 

“What the Staff Expects of the Branch 
Librarian” was then elucidated from varied 
viewpoints. Annalil Huning, Sherman Park 
Branch, St. Louts Public Library, St. Louis, 
presented that of the first assistant; Mary 
Jane Merritt, Wylie Avenue Branch, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, that 
of the children’s librarian; and Minerva 
Chailquist, North Branch, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, that of the young 
professional worker. 


First AssIsTANT* 


Above all, the first assistant expects the 
branch librarian to be a real human being. 
How often our cartoonist friends picture us 


* Abridged. 








librarians as dull, forbidding creatures, ab. 
solutely allergic to charm. A _ branch jj. 
brarian should love life, love it intensely, 
and find a lot of happiness and beauty in it, 
She should be the kind of a person who 
couldn’t take a walk around the block or 
ride in a bus without seeing a lot to talk 
about and to talk about entertainingly, A 
branch librarian should radiate good cheer, 
or is that too much to expect in this day of 
chaos and destruction? 

The first asistant expects to share the re. 
sponsibility of running the branch with the 
branch librarian. It is essential that the 
branch librarian state her policies clearly 
and that she give adequate instructions, 
training the first assistant in procedure and 
methods. In a sense, the branch librarian 
is the first assistant’s teacher, giving her 
the benefit of her knowledge and experience. 

The first assistant expects the branch 
librarian to have a sense of humor and a 
good sense of proportion. She should al- 
ways exercise self-control and never become 
irritated or easily excited over matters, 
whether they be trifling or important. Nei- 
ther should she break the first assistant's 
morale by needless criticism. 

The first assistant expects the branch 
librarian to be loyal to her, to stand by her 
if for some reason she may be misunderstood. 
She looks to her for encouragement and is 
appreciative of a word of praise occasion- 
ally. The first assistant expects to be 
treated courteously and with consideration. 
She realizes that she is far from perfect 
and that no matter how hard she may try she 
will never be infallible. She struggles along, 
day by day, consecrated to her chosen pro- 
fession, hoping that some day she, too, may 
be a successful branch librarian. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN* 


I expect of my branch librarian an under- 
standing of the underlying philosophy of 
library work with children and an appre- 
ciation of problems that must be met and 
solved in work with boys and girls. A person 
ready for the responsibilities of branch 
librarianship should have this understanding 
and appreciation as a result of her training 
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and professional development. Since in no 
age or time has personality counted as it 
does now, I would expect qualities of the 
branch librarian which the children’s li- 
brarian does not already have. Therefore, 
| expect the branch librarian to be a person 
with an open mind, of moral courage, a good 
sense of humor, and genuine cordiality. 

I expect that my branch librarian will 
state frankly and honestly any dissatisfaction 
concerning practice or personnel directly to 
me as the administrator of children’s work 
in the branch before approaching any other 
administrative source. When _ occasion 
arises, either on the public or professional 
front, I expect that the librarian will stand 
by my decision, lending it dignity and a 
conclusive authority. 


Younc ProFESSIONAL WorKER* 


She would like to find that above every- 
thing else you are tactful and understanding: 
that no matter what the situation is, you 
will always solve it with dignity and poise. 
It would help us, too, if you can occasion- 
ally drop yourself back to your first position 
and try to remember those first reactions of 
doubts and worries. Then you could pre- 
scribe better for your assistant, since you 
can add to those reactions with all your 
accumulated experience and training in un- 
derstanding. She will appreciate it, too, if 
you would sit down with her from the very 
start and explain to her exactly what you 
expect of her, making her realize her im- 
portance to the staff in better serving the 
public. She will then have a feeling of 
“belonging” and not just being another clerk 
to do a lot of small routine duties. 

She hopes you will give her encouragement 
to go ahead with her many ideas. This 
point of encouragement seems to me to be 
one of the most important traits that an 
executive should possess—the ability to be 
generous enough to recognize a staff mem- 
ber’s talents and to spur her on with your 
appreciation of her efforts. 

We would like you to be systematic and 
up to date, managing your library like a 
modern business, efficient and smooth run- 
ning, with a definite place for all tools and 
equipment and definite duties listed for each 


* Abridged. 
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staff member. We all work better in an 
orderly house. We hope you won’t make 
rules for us that you, yourself, don’t expect 
to follow. 

We like you best when you are tactful, 
encouraging, and as progressive in your li- 
brary methods and personal appearance as 
you expect us to be; and we stand side by 
side with you to give you all our efforts and 
energy towards keeping the library the most 
important instrument of democracy today. 


* * * 


In concluding the discussion Dorothy H. 
Weber, Eckhart Park Branch, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago, presented the other side 
of the picture, or “What a Branch Librarian 
Expects of Her Staff.” 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN* 


Upon the assistant’s ability to visualize 
her individual relationship to the particular 
library setup depends in large measure her 
ability to adapt herself to the organization 
without friction, so one of the first things 
we look for in an assistant is perspective. 
Perspective, however, goes much farther 
than initial adjustment. To be able to assess 
correctly the relative values of various li- 
brary tasks, to be able to see the “place in 
the sun” of even routine jobs that carry no 
aura of glamour, is some measure of pos- 
sible future ability in administration. 

A_ well-developed sense of perspective 
should be accompanied by a running-mate: 
responsibility. This quality has several as- 
pects: the integrity that leads one to do a 
good job and to be satisfied personally with 
nothing less. It carries a pace farther and 
is expressed in the willingness to step into an 
emergency and carry on without considering 
personal position. 

But after all, perspective and responsibility 
are qualifications which might be applied 
with equal validity to any work situation. 
They certainly are not peculiar to libraries. 
What individuality we do claim lies in the 
field of books and it is here that we natur- 
ally expect the most of the library assistant. 
To know books—for this there can be no 
substitute. It is the reason for our exist- 
ence, and it is by our proficiency in this 
field that we stand or fall. The assistant 
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brings to the library a solid background, and 
on this foundation, for the remainder of her 
professional life, she must continually build. 
Every activity of her library day is based on 
books. There falls the shadow of the book 
between every contact she makes in her pro- 
fessional capacity. The book is the sign by 
which she conquers. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, 
West Side Branch, Grand Rapids Public 


MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 


Library, Grand Rapids, Mich.; secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy Goodman Green, West Side 
Branch, Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo; 
members of the Steering Committee: Mrs, 
Miriam K. Swepston, Avondale Branch, 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati; Mrs, 
Helen E. Wessels, Hamilton Fish Park 
Branch, New York Public Library, New 
York City; Edwin G. Jackson, Port Rich. 
mond Branch, New York Public Library, 
New York City. 

Janice D. Bacu, Secretar; 


Business and Technolog y Round Table 


HE Business and Technology Round 

Table met for luncheon at the Hotel 
Schroeder on June 23. A short discussion 
was held to consider the report of the ac- 
tivities committee and the functions of the 
round table in relation to the A.L.A. as a 
whole and to other associations.) It was de- 
cided to recommend to the business session 
of the group that the round table confine 
itself to discussion and that it provide a 
medium for the exchange of ideas for mem- 
bers of the round table. In order to make 
such a program effective it was decided to 
recommend to the business session that three 
discussion groups be initiated to meet during 
A.L.A. conferences: one to deal with prob- 
lems of business librarians in public libraries, 
one to deal with problems of technology, 
and the third to deal with library problems 
connected with vocational guidance in the 
field of business and technology. In addition 
to this it was decided to recommend that one 
joint meeting of the groups be held. A fur- 
ther recommendation that the round table 
work with S.L.A. in the furtherance of its 
projects was approved. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STUDY 


At the program meeting following, the 
round table was addressed by Donald G. 
Paterson who discussed the work of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute 
of the University of Minnesota. This insti- 
tute located in Minneapolis has developed 
a twofold program in its study of the un- 
employed which has had a definite value to 


the community. The first phase of the 
program is concerned with unemployment 
as a whole, with the development of reliable 
continuing indexes of employment. The in- 
stitute has initiated a sampling survey based 
upon technique similar to that of the Gallup 
poll, which is designed to measure the volume 
and nature of changes in employment, hours, 
jobs, earnings, etc. This type of survey has 
already proved its value in the present 
emergency, as when it was able to discount 
a great many misconceptions concerning pri- 
orities unemployment, was able to furnish 
accurate estimate of vacant dwellings and 
of potential war workers in Minneapolis. 

The second phase of the institute’s pro- 
gram is concerned with the employment 
problems of individuals. Through diag- 
nostic tests and other devices the staff at- 
tempts to discover if the subject is in the 
right field of endeavor, is capable of re- 
habilitation, and then to advise him as to 
the proper course of procedure in relation 
to his problems. This analysis is built upon 
five diagnostic procedures: 


1. General identifying information 

2. Tests and measurements including 193 
occupational tests 

3. Referral from relief agencies 

4. Referral from former employees 

5. Group judgments of occupational possi- 
bilities. 

Professor Paterson discussed several appli- 
cations of this type of work of interest to 
librarians, among them the establishment of 
aptitude tests for library work and the 
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CIVIL SERVICE SUBCOMMITTEE 


establishment of vocational guidance centers 
in libraries. 


Dairy INpDUSTRY’s CONTRIBUTION 


The meeting was then addressed by Ed- 
ward K. Slater, editor and secretary of the 
Olsen Publishing Company of Milwaukee, 
who spoke on the “Dairy Industry’s Con- 
tribution to Public Welfare.” Mr. Slater 
gave a vivid picture of the economic status 
of the industry and its many problems. After 
his talk the group adjourned to meet again 
on Thursday afternoon in the auditorium 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School. 


PUBLISHING TECHNICAL Books 


The second meeting was called to order on 
June 25. Mr. Ballance, the chairman, 
introduced J. J. Metz, editor of Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, who spoke 
upon the problems of publishing technical 
books. Mr. Metz outlined the nature of 
material needed for technical publications, 
the problems of make-up and delineation, 
the problems of editing and of marketing. 
In presenting the subject he used many illus- 
trations from his experience in the field and 
from current trends in technical publishing. 
It is hoped that his paper may be published 
in full. 


MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The meeting was then addressed by Wil- 
liam F. Rasche, who spoke about the history 
and the organization of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School. The Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School is a part of the state system of 
education but is controlled by a board which 
is separate from the Milwaukee Board of 
Education. It is administratively independ- 
ent from the school system but cooperates 
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fully with it. The school is designed to fill 
a gap in the community’s educational pro- 
gram by providing an organization flexible 
enough to meet the training needs of many 
whose work or interests prevent them from 
taking advantage of the regular school fa- 
cilities of the community. This educational 
service is furnished at every level for juve- 
niles and adults. Eleven types of training 
are available: 


. Apprentice 

. Part-time continuation 

. Full-time continuation 

. Adult preparatory (To remedy defi- 
ciencies ) 

. Adult high school 

. Vocational junior college 

. Rehabilitation 

Nursing 

. Special adult (Individualized courses) 

. Pre-employment and refresher courses 

. Training within industry. 


wns 


> 


- OO CYAN 


= 


* * * 


At the business meeting which followed, 
the recommendations approved at the lunch- 
eon meeting were adopted; the treasurer's 
report showing a balance of $172.40 was 
approved, and the report of the nominating 
committee was adopted. 


Orricers ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for 
the year 1942-43: chairman, Paul S. Bal- 
lance, Rochester Public Library, Rochester, 
N.Y.; vice chairman, Mary Roemer Zelle, 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis; treas- 
urer, Paul Howard, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind.; secretary, Helen M. Focke, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland. 

Paut Howarp, Secretary 


(Civil Service § ubcommittee 


(See Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board, 
Civil Service Subcommittee ) 
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MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 


Friends of Libraries 


a 425 persons attended the thirteenth 

annual Friends of Libraries luncheon 
on June 23. Avery Craven, professor of 
American history, University of Chicago, 
delivered the principal address, “American 
Traditions and the Present Crisis,” which 
appeared in the July 4.L.4. Bulletin. Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, Providence Public Library, 
Providence, presided at the luncheon. and 
introduced the guests of honor. 

James J. Weadock, Jr., chairman of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division, brought greetings 
from the division. 

Governors’ delegates from about a dozen 
states were present. Mrs. Dorothy T-. 
Hagerman, a member of Michigan State 
Board for Libraries, read the following mes- 
sage from Governor Murray D. Van 
Wagoner: 


“Our libraries are playing a tremendous 
public information and public service role in 
the war yet few realize the extensive serv- 
ices that are available to them through their 
libraries in this program. I have long be- 
lieved, with our Michigan State Board for 
Libraries, an expansion program especially 
in the rural areas is necessa.y and more than 
justified. It is my hope that through the 
splendid services our libraries are rendering 
during the war, greater public support will 
be obtained for such an expansion program.” 


ProGRAM MEETING 


Following the luncheon, the committee 
arranged a program meeting at which the 
activities of a public and a college and uni- 
versity friends group were discussed. Henry 
Bartlett Van Hoesen, Brown University 
Library, Providence, discussed some activi- 
ties of the Brown University Friends group. 
His paper will appear in the September issue 
of College and Research Libraries. 

Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, secretary, 
Friends of the Chicago Public Library, dis- 
cussed the organization, growth, and pro- 
gram of the Chicago friends. 


Mrs. Mu tserry’s ADDRESS 


It was two years ago that Carl B. Roden, 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 


ry 


called together representatives of several 
of the leading civic organizations of the city 
to discuss the possibility of organizing 4 
citizens’ advisory group. This was pursuant 
to the recommendation contained in the sur. 
vey, 4 Metropolitan Library in Action by 
Carleton B. Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky 
of the Graduate Library School of the Uni. 
versity of Chicago. This organizing com. 
mittee as finally set up consisted of repre. 
sentatives of the Woman’s City Club, the 
Men’s City Club, the Adult Education 
Council, and the Association of Commerce, 
A city-wide conference was called jn 

February 1940 to discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the survey and methods of imple 
menting it. Over 250 representatives of 
all the educational and civic groups of the 
city attended this conference and at the 
conclusion adopted a resolution calling for 
the formation of a permanent organization. 
This included representatives from the 
P.T.A., the women’s clubs, men’s organiza- 
tions, labor unions, branch groups, and most 
of the civic and educational organizations 
in the city. The organizing committee drew 
up by-laws, and at a meeting in May 1940 
they were officially adopted and _ officers 
elected. 

The purposes of the organization as ex- 
pressed in the by-laws are: 

1) To establish closer relations between 
the public library and its constituents 

2) To promote knowledge of, and in 
formed interest in, the functions, resources, 
services, and needs of the library 

3) To advise and confer with the board 
of directors and staff of the library on 
matters relating to the conduct and welfare 
of the institution 

4) To stimulate benefactions to the li- 
brary 

5) To lead in the development of a pro- 
gram for the extension and improvement of 
public library services and resources. 

After discussion it was decided to limit the 
membership to persons not in the employ 
or on the board of trustees of the library, 
thus making it a truly outside group. A 
other knotty problem was the relation which 
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FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 


should be maintained between the city-wide 
group and the groups around the branches. 
A meeting of the branch librarians with the 
yarious leaders in their community groups 
was called in June and cooperation prom- 
ised. Groups around the branches were of 
extremely varied character, ranging from 
nonmembership-paying historical societies 
and discussion forums to friends groups quite 
similar in form and purpose to the down- 
town group. Leaders of all these groups 
asked to be put on the mailing list of the 
downtown group and offered wholehearted 
cooperation jn the development of a city- 
wide program for the extension of library 
service. Plans have now been completed 
to have each of them elect an official dele- 
gate to serve on the executive board of the 
downtown group. 

Each winter the officers of the Friends of 
the Chicago Public Library write to the 
Mayor and ask him to designate a week in 
March or April as Public Library Week. 
He issues a proclamation so doing, and the 
friends and the library staff publicize it 
and make plans through the winter for its 
observance. Letters are written to all mem- 
bers, most of whom are leaders and officers 
in important civic groups, asking them to 
arrange special programs during Public Li- 
brary Week, and community celebrations are 
arranged around each branch. A Chicago 
authors luncheon is held downtown to in- 
augurate the week. Leading Chicago au- 
thors come to this luncheon to say a few 
words about the library and what it means 
to a community. Mary Hastings Bradley, 
Louis Zara, Paul Douglas, Peter deVries, 
and many other authors graciously accept 
each year and pay inspiring tribute to the 
library. Several hundred citizens attend the 
luncheon. Programs honoring the library 
are given over the radio stations and repre- 
sentatives of the friends organization par- 
ticipate in these. 

As a result of these activities thousands of 
citizens throughout the city have been made 
aware of the services of the library and its 
important place in the life of the city. 

One of the greatest needs of the Chicago 
Public Library has been increased financial 
support. The Friends of the Chicago Public 
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Library were instrumental in distributing 
information on the financial status of the 
library and in effecting legislation which in- 
creased the pegged levy by 25 per cent. 

The Chicago Public Library has been 
faced with some difficult problems in the 
administration of city civil service regula- 
tions under which it functions. There was 
great delay in the posting of the eligible list 
and filling permanent appointments. In some 
cases several years would elapse after the 
library had requested civil service examina- 
tions before the examinations were given 
or the eligible lists posted. In the meantime 
the positions had to be filled by temporary 
appointees who are particularly vulnerable 
to political pressure. 

There was also a residence requirement 
for civil service examinations which limited 
the personnel of the library to residents of 
Chicago. Since there was no general train- 
ing school for librarians in the city, the staff 
usually had to be recruited from library 
employees in subprofessional classifications. 
This caused inbreeding in the system and 
made it necessary for the library to train its 
own staff. 

A committee of the F.C.P.L. assembled 
facts and figures on these problems and pre- 
sented them to the Civil Service Commission. 
Through the efforts of the librarian, several 
important eligible lists have been posted, 
examinations given, and the whole process 
speeded up. The situation of the library 
with regard to civil service and personnel 
is better than it has ever been. 

In addition a grant has been secured from 
the Carnegie Corporation to establish a 
three-year library school at the University 
of Chicago. This will train people from 
all parts of the country and enable them 
to qualify as residents to take the civil 
service examinations. Thus, inbreeding will 
gradually be eliminated. 

The F.C.P.L. has maintained a lively 
interest in the personnel of the library board 
but has been careful not to become involved 
in recommendations of individuals. As there 
had been a vacancy on the board for over a 
year, the friends wrote the Mayor urging 
that the vacancy be filled and certain quali- 
fications be kept in mind. But because there 
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are so many powerful national and occu- 
pational groups demanding representation 
on every city board or commission and be- 
cause the friends have not felt strong 
enough to antagonize any of these, no indi- 
vidual names have been proposed. 

Steps are being taken to prepare for an 
extensive campaign to secure benefactions 
for the library when suitable leadership can 
be found and the needs of war have been 
met. The organization has been incorporated 
not for profit and declared exempt from 
income tax, and an investigating committee is 
compiling information leading to its being 
placed by the Association of Commerce on 
the list of organizations approved for bene- 


CONFERENCE 


factions. 

Suggestions for future projects to be up. 
dertaken have included the establishment 
of a special book collection for worker; 
groups and a new branch to be devoted tp 
the music collection and accompanying ae. 
tivities. At the moment, however, ney 
projects are marking time, and citizens and 
staff together are devoting themselves to 
making the library an effective, vital instry. 
ment for helping win the war. 


x * * 
An interesting discussion of activities of 


various Friends groups followed both papers, 
CLARENCE E. SHERMAN, Chairman 


Hospital Libraries ‘Round Table 


HE Hospital Libraries Round Table 
held two meetings in Milwaukee. The 
first, a breakfast followed by a_ business 
meeting, was held in the Hotel Schroeder 
on July 24. Forty-three were © present. 
Gertrude M. Edwards, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, chairman, presided. 
Anne Farrington, Herman Kiefer Branch 
Library, Wayne County Library, Detroit, 
presented a very carefully considered outline 
for standards for hospital librarians. As 
chairman of the Committee on Standards, 
she had had the assistance of many hospital 
librarians who give library service from dif- 
ferent angles throughout the country. A 
spirited discussion followed each item of her 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I 
A. Name 
The name of this organization shall be 
“The Hospital Libraries Round Table of 
the American Library Association.” 
B. Object 
The purpose of this organization shall be to 
promote interest in the establishing of librar- 
ies for patients and personnel in hospitals, 
to improve service in established units, to 
secure complete cooperation between hospital 
and librarian, and to advance professional 
training and recognition. 


report and several changes were suggested 
and adopted. Although it was conceded that 
some points were not possible to act upon at 
this time, it did set an ideal toward which 
hospital librarians could work. When the 
report is completed, it will be presented for 
approval to the A.L.A. Council and printed. 

Edythe M. Frost, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws, presented a 
proposed constitution for the Hospital Li- 
braries Round Table. Each article was 
read and discussed. After certain changes 
were made, it was adopted by unanimous 
vote. The text of the constitution follows: 


AND BY-LAWS 


Article II 
Membership 
A. Membership shall be possible to A.L.A. 
members actively engaged in hospital library 
work on a salary basis. 
B. Associate membership shall be possible to 
volunteer workers who have worked regu- 
larly in hospital libraries for one year or 
anyone vitally interested in this work. 


Article IIT 
Officers 


The officers of this organization shall be a 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


vice chairman, and secretary- 


chairman, 
treasurer. 


Article IV 


Powers of Officers 

A. The chairman shall preside at all meet- 
ings. In case of unavoidable absence, the 
vice chairman shall preside for that meeting. 
She shall appoint all necessary committee 
chairmen. She shall approve all bills before 
payment thereof. In case of unavoidable 
absence of the secretary-treasurer, she shall 
appoint a substitute for that meeting. 

B. The secretary-treasurer shall keep min- 
utes of all meetings. She shall receive all 
dues. She shall pay all bills. She shall 
have custody of all records. She shall 
notify all members of meetings other than 
the annual meetings during the A.L.A. con- 
ference. 


Article V 
Qualifications of Officers 


A. The chairman and vice chairman shall 
have been active members of the organization 
two years before being eligible for nomina- 
tion. They shall be professional librarians, 
as designated in A.L.A. standards. 

B. The secretary-treasurer shall have been 
an active member of the organization one 
year before being eligible for nomination. 


Article VI 
Dues 


The dues shall be twenty-five cents per year. 


Article VII 
Meetings 
A. The organization shall meet at the time 
of the A.L.A. annual conference and other 
times as deemed desirable. 
B. The business meeting shall be held at 
the time of the election of officers. Ten 


per cent of the membership shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Article VIII 
Amendments 
is constitution may be amended at any 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the quorum, 
provided all members have been previously 
notified of proposed amendment. 
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By-Laws 
Section 1 
The chairman shall appoint three members 
to act as a nominating committee. They 
shall be appointed at least two months be- 
fore the annual A.L.A. conference. 
Section 2 
The nominating committee shall present to 
the secretary-treasurer, at least thirty days 
before the annual election, names of candi- 
dates for chairman, vice chairman, and 
secretary-treasurer. In each case the candi- 
dates must consent to their names being pre- 
sented. 





In the absence of Mrs. Marion Hughes, 
editor of the Hospital Book Guide, Miss 
Edwards opened a discussion of that periodi- 
cal. She stressed the need for a larger 
editorial board of conscientious and regular 
reviewers who would be willing to review 
twenty-five books every three months. She 
mentioned criticisms favorable and unfavor- 
able. The discussion which followed brought 
out the point that the Guide should not be 
judged by standards applied to a regular 
book selection tool; that it is prepared for 
a special purpose and the purposes in view 
must control, not only the selection, but also 
annotations. The comments from _ those 
present proved that the Guide was a real 
help to hospital librarians and their staff. 
Mrs. Hughes’ work as editor was highly 
commended. 

It was decided that the Hospital Libraries 
Round Table should hold a meeting at the 
A.L.A. midwinter conferences in the future. 
It is especially desirable that all officers and 
chairmen of committees attend such meet- 
ings. 

A membership drive was approved, to be 
carried on by chairmen of state associations. 

The question of reorganization of the 
American Hospital Association Hospital 
Libraries Committee was brought up and 
left to the officers to make a study of the 
matter and report. It was the opinion of 
the group that a close affiliation with the 
American Hospital Association was most de- 
sirable. 

OrFicers ELECTED 

Election of officers closed the meeting. 

The following officers were elected: chair- 
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man, Gertrude M. Edwards; vice chairman, 
Bertha K. Wilson, U.S. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Facility Library, Downey, IIl.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis. 


* * * 


The second meeting was held in the Mil- 
waukee Public Library and Museum, Mil- 
waukee. About eighty were present. 

The Hospital Libraries Section of the 
Catholic Library Association met with the 
A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Round Table for 
the first time. 

The first speaker was Dr. John Lewis, 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, 
who gave a new approach to the classics in 
his delightful talk on “The Contribution of 
Books to a World at War.” 

Father Charles F. Kruger, St. Louis Uni- 
versity Library, St. Louis, was the next 
speaker. His subject included the spiritual 
significance of the librarian’s part among 
“Some Factors in Effective Hospital Library 
Service.” Father Kruger has had practical 
experience in hospital libraries and his talk 
was most interesting and helpful. 

The meeting was then turned over to the 
government hospital libraries. The Army 
was represented by Dorothy E. Russell, Fort 
Sheridan, IIl., who gave an inside picture of 
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ways and means of cutting red tape to get 
books to every part of her post; the Naw 
by Helen G. Swanson, Great Lakes, [ll 
who serves a hospital of 1500 patient, 
mostly homesick boys whose convalesceng 
is hastened by a plentiful supply of detectiy, 
and western stories; the U.S. Veterans’ Ad. 
ministration Facility by Bertha K. Wilson, 
Downey, Ill. Miss Wilson suggested many 
ways to serve long-time patients and cited th 
development of a variety of clubs, the ug 
of new types of stereopticons and slides, ani 
the part the library can play in providing 
occupational therapy by giving patients som 
work in the library itself. 

General discussion followed and many 
contributions were made from the floor, 

Special mention and appreciation for th 
books supplied by the Victory Book Cam. 
paign was given by many librarians from 
government posts. The subject of Red 
Cross volunteer service was discussed briefly, 
Selma M. Lindem, Presbyterian Hospital 
Chicago, outlined the course which she has 
conducted for Grey Ladies. Several Grey 
Ladies were present. 

The joint meeting proved so satisfactory 
to both organizations that it probably will 
be followed at future conferences. 


Ciara E, Lucio, Acting Secretary 


Funior Members ‘Round Table 


Business MEETING 


Keen ELEVENTH ANNUAL business meet- 
ing of the Junior Members Round 
Table was held on June 24 in the Audi- 
torium. The meeting was called to order 
by the chairman, Harry R. Stritman, Long- 
fellow Branch, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis. Pending the arrival of a suffi- 
cient number of members to form a quorum, 
the following reports, not requiring formal 
action, were presented to those present: 
Hazel Kirk Levins, East Orange Free 
Public Library, East Orange, N.J., reported 
on her activities as coordinator of J.M.R.T. 
The secretary-treasurer read the report 
of Irene Fetty, Southwestern Branch, Pub- 


lic Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, chairman of the Membership 
Inquiry Committee, in which were announced 
plans for the distribution of a questionnaire 
designed to determine reasons for the not- 
affiliation of younger librarians with ALA 

The report of the Committee on Prepars 
tion of an Organizational Manual was real 
by its chairman, Edwin Castagna, Washoe 
County Library, Reno, Nev. The committee 
was established to prepare a manual whid 
would stimulate the interest of eligible cat 
didates in J.M.R.T. affairs and facilitate 
the organization of state and regional chap 
ters. A draft of a manual prepared by the 
chairman of the committee was turned ovt! 
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to the national chairman, Mr. Stritman, 
with a suggestion that it be considered by 
the executive board and revised, if the 
executive board sees in it a possible instru- 
ment for furthering J.M.R.T. organization. 

At this point, a quorum being present, the 
meeting was formally convened. The secre- 
tary-treasurer, Margaret Webster Ayrault, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Library, Washington, D.C., read the minutes 
of the 1941 meeting and presented the treas- 
urer’s report for the fiscal year 1941-42 
which revealed that as of the time of the 
report national J.M.R.T. had 222 members 
in good standing and that fifteen state and 
local chapters had formally affliated with 
the national group. Following the report 
of the Auditing Committee composed of 
Edwin Castagna and Joseph Towne Wheeler, 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, 
the secretary-treasurer’s report was ap- 
proved as read. 

The chairman announced that the report 
of the Local Indexes Committee, Mrs. 
Norma Olin Ireland, chairman, would be 
given at the dinner meeting the following 
evening. 

Olive Janet Fresch, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., chairman, presented the 
report of the Constitution Committee. The 
proposals of the committee were approved 
and the various sections of the Constitution 
and By-Laws amended by the insertion of 
the italicized words as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 
Article II. Purposes 


Sec. 1. The purposes of this organization 
shall be (a) to help the individual member 
to orient himself in his profession and in its 
organizations: national, regional, state, and 
local; and (b) to promote a greater feeling 
of responsibility for the development of 
library service and librarianship. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. There shall be a council of the 
J.M.R.T. consisting of the executive board, 
the secretary-treasurer, the district secre- 


taries, and state and local chapter chairmen, ° 


or their proxies. 


Article VIII. Amendments 


Sec. 3. This constitution may be amended 
in either of two ways: (a) By a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and voting, a 
quorum being present, at the annual meeting 
immediately following proper notice of such 
amendment; or, (b) By a majority vote of 
the entire membership to be conducted by 
mail ballot, if such be specified by majority 
vote of the members present at any annual 
meeting, or requested by a one-third minority 
group of the members present. 


By-Laws 
Article I. Membership 


Sec. 3. Annual dues for individual members 
shall be twenty-five (25) cents. 

Sec. 4. Annual dues for chapters shall be 
three (3) dollars. 


Article IV. Duties of Officers 


Sec. 1A. The chairman shall be the chief 
executive officer of the J.M.R.T. and the 
chairman of the executive board. He shall 
appoint all committees as needed, or as re- 
quested by the executive board or council, 
unless method of appointment is otherwise 
specified, and shall exercise general super- 
vision over the affairs of the J.M.R.T. as 
outlined in Robert’s Rules of Order, revised, 
latest edition. 

Sec. 1B. The chairman shall appoint district 
secretaries as needed, to aid in coordinating 
the affairs of the organization, or as re- 
quested by the executive board or council, 
unless method of appointment is otherwise 
specified. 

Sec. 3. The secretary-treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed to office by the chairman for a period 
of one (1) year. He shall perform the du- 
ties of secretary-treasurer as outlined in 
Robert’s Rules of Order, revised, latest edi- 
tion, and act as secretary of the council and 
executive board, but shall not have voting 
privileges on the executive board. 


Article VII. Committees 


Sec. 5. An auditing committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the chairman to audit the books of 
the secretary-treasurer at each annual meet- 
ing. 
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In response to the call for new business, 
Kenneth S. Tisdel, Municipal Reference 
Library, St. Louis, proposed “That all indi- 
vidual members in good standing of the 
national J.M.R.T. who are now in the armed 
services or who shall in the future be called 
into such service, be retained on the active 
list of this organization for the duration of 
such service without further payment of 
dues and that they shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of active membership.” The 
motion was adopted unanimously. 

Stuart C. Sherman, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, offered a_ resolution 
conveying the gratitude of the group to the 
J.M.R.T. Local Arrangements Committee 
of which Delourise I. Layman, Hamtramck 
Public Library, Hamtramck, Mich., and 
John Dulka, Milwaukee Public Library, 
Milwaukee, were cochairmen. The motion 
was adopted. 

Mr. Sherman suggested that the J.M.R.T. 
investigate the need for an index of aero- 
nautical periodicals, such an index to be 
considered as a possible J.M.R.T. index. 
Mr. Castagna stated that the indexing of 
aeronautical periodicals would be more ef- 
fective if incorporated in the H. W. Wilson 
Company indexes. Wilson M. Ranck, Hack- 
ley Public Library, Muskegon, Mich., re- 
marked that the Committee on Indexing and 
Abstracting of the Serials Round Table is 
active in this field and suggested that the 
need for such an index be called to the at- 
tention of the chairman of that committee. 
Mr. Sherman was directed to investigate 
the matter and report his findings to the 
new administration. 

Upon motion of Mary Helen James, 
Western College Library, Oxford, Ohio, 


the meeting was adjourned. 


DINNER MEETING 


The annual dinner meeting was held on 
June 25 at the City Club, with seventy-two 


CONFERENCE 


guests in attendance. 

Music was provided by a trio from the 
staff of the Milwaukee Public Library; 
Hazel Cullen, violin; Marie Taubert, Piano; 
and Betty Widowit, cello. 

The final report of the Local Indexes 
Committee, entitled “Another Swan-Song of 
a Junior: Local Indexes in American Libray. 
ies,’ was prepared by Mrs. Ireland, th 
chairman, and read by Hazel Levins. Mp 
Ireland reported that after three years of 
work the project was in its final stage of 
prepublication typing. All forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia, plus the Ha. 
waiian Islands, Canada, and Puerto Rico, 
are represented in the final compilation 
which includes over 7940 indexes contributed 
by approximately 950 libraries. Twenty. 
nine Junior Member chapters took part in 
the project, of which seventeen have issued 
printed, mimeographed, or typed reports. 
The final editorial committee consisted of 
Robert Smyth Alvarez, Brockton Public 
Library, Brockton, Mass., and Willard A 
Heaps, Signal Corps, U.S. Army. 

The principal speaker was Stuart C. Sher- 
man, whose subject was “A Branch Library 
Geared for War Service.” He described the 
conditions which have developed in his 
branch library as a result of the wartime 
expansion of neighboring shipyards and the 
efforts made to provide adequate library 
service to a boom-town locality. 


New OFFICERS 


Officers elected for the coming year were: 
chairman, Mary Helen James, Western Col- 
lege Library, Oxford, Ohio; vice chairman 
(chairman-elect), Robert Laurence Gitler, 
San Jose State College Library, San Jose, 
Calif.; executive board member, Olive Janet 
Fresch, Library of Congress, Washington, 
me. 

MArGARET WEBSTER AYRAULT, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Latin cAmerica, (ommittee on Library 
(ooperation with 


ovis J. BaiLey presided at the open 
L meeting of the committee held on June 
25 in the Science Building of Marquette 
University. After a brief résumé of the 
recent activities and impending reorganiza- 
tion of the committee, an audience of about 
one hundred was addressed by four speakers 
from South America. These visitors had 
previously been introduced to the Associ- 
ation at large during the First General 
Session. 

Senhorita Ruth Libanio Villela of the 
Prefeitura do Distrito Federal, Rio de 
Janeiro, a student at the School of Library 
Science at the University of Minnesota, 
spoke on “Children’s Library Work in Bra- 
zil.” Limiting herself to a discussion of 
the libraries of Rio and Sao Paulo, she said 
that the ideal of a special library for chil- 
dren in a separate building not attached to 
an adult institution, was first realized in 
Rio about twelve years ago. At the present 
time libraries for children from five to 
eighteen are maintained by the government 
in each of the fifteen civic centers scattered 
throughout the city. These centers carry 
out a varied program of informal education 
outside of school hours, in which the library 
plays a central role. In Sao Paulo during 
1935 Rubens Borba de Moraes organized 
a children’s library in a remodelled home 
in the residential district. It is interesting 
to note that the activities of this library, 
which operates as a branch of the Municipal 
Library, have recently been filmed. 

“Libraries in Brazil’ was the topic of 
Senhora Lydia de Quieroz Sambaquy, li- 
brarian of the Biblioteca, Departamento 
Administrativo do Servico Publico, Rio de 
Janeiro. She has been studying at Columbia 
University’s School of Library Service. 
There are more than one thousand libraries 
in Brazil, but until recently the European 
influence has been strongest in their develop- 
ment. At the present time Brazilian li- 
brarians are deeply interested in American 
methods and are turning to this country for 


inspiration. Senhora Sambaquy strongly 
urged a reciprocal interest and willingness 
to cooperate on the part of librarians from 
the United States in order to yield the great- 
est mutual benefit to the two republics. 

Sefiorita Carmen Rosa Andraca, librarian 
of the Instituto Politécnico Superior del 
Estado, Lima, has been a student in the 
Department of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Speaking of Peruvian 
libraries, she divided them into four cate- 
gories. (1) The National Library was 
founded by San Martin in 1821. (2) Of 
the several university libraries, that of San 
Marcos is most highly regarded. (3) The 
establishment of pedagogical and school li- 
braries in all.parts of the country where 
they were previously lacking was brought 
about by a decree of November 1941. This 
is a most important impetus to general 
library development. (4) There are as well 
many special libraries, among which are in- 
cluded those of religious groups. The 
newly-awakened library consciousness in 
Peru, Srta. Andraca attributed largely to 
the creation of the Direccién de Cultura of 
the Ministerio de Educacién. 

Argentina was represented by Sefior Car- 
los Victor Penna, librarian, Estado Mayor 
General, Argentine Navy, Buenos Aires, 
and currently a student in the School of 
Library Service at Columbia University. 
Sr. Penna mentioned various recent library 
accomplishments and projects in Argentina. 
Among them are proposals for a library 
school at the University of Buenos Aires, 
development of a microfilm laboratory, offi- 
cial studies of catalog rules and classification 
schemes, and the establishment of an alpha- 
betical dictionary catalog in Buenos Aires 
with printed cards from the Library of 
Congress. 

George J. Finney, a student at the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, presented a paper entitled “The 
Development of Public Libraries in Mex- 
ico,” giving the historical and social back- 
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grounds of the modern library movement 
and mentioning a few significant recent 
events. 

Mr. Bailey read a report from Eleanor 
Mitchell on her work in the Biblioteca Pub- 
lica del Estado de Jalisco, Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, Mexico. Reclassification of the his- 
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tory section of the library is now Progressing, 
The Dewey decimal system has been chosen, 
Classes for the staff and for the training of 
teachers in library science are being con. 
sidered and may be undertaken. 


WILLIAM C. Haycoop 


Lending Round Table 


HE Lending Round Table met on June 

] 23 at the Milwaukee Vocational School 
Auditorium. Louis Felix Ranlett, Bangor 
Public Library, Bangor, Me., presided in 
the absence of the chairman, Harry N. 
Peterson, Fort Worth Public Library, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

William Elder Marcus, president of the 
Montclair Free Public Library Board, 
Montclair, N.J., made a brief introductory 
report on “The Evolution of a New Charg- 
ing System.” He mentioned the cost ac- 
counting study of thirty-seven libraries which 
was made two years ago. From findings of 
this study Mr. Marcus stated that the aver- 
age library spends on clerical work about 
35 per cent and in some cases the amount 
approaches 50 per cent. 

One Montclair trustee used in his plant 
a punch card system which looked as if it 
could be adapted for library use. This fact 
furnished the idea for a tryout at the Mont- 
clair Free Public Library. The circulation 
records have been maintained by this system 
since February 1942. Due to the accuracy 
and speed of the machines used in this in- 
stallation, one of the advantages effected 
is that of being able to obtain statistics 
that were out of the question formerly. Of 
the cost and economy it is too early to say 
anything, Mr. Marcus explained. 

As a further explanation of the charging 
system, a colored movie was presented which 
showed the actual procedure from the ini- 
tial registration point to the final statistical 
report. Margery C. Quigley, librarian at 
Montclair, gave her paper entitled “The 
Results to Date and a Glance toward the 
Future.”- She stressed the fact that under 
the new system there were no dating stamps, 
no till, and no accounting and arranging of 


cards for books circulated. The charge 
desk is replaced by a small table on which 
the control machine is set. Since the book 
card is left in the book pocket, the volumes 
go back on the shelves at once when they are 
returned. Fines and other cash _ records, 
catalog department figures, and registration 
counts may be secured rapidly. 

What is the new procedure? For the new 
system of library circulation, records are 
made of borrowers and books from master 
cards. These master cards have the desired 
information in written form and in punched 
hole form. The master borrower’s card 
gives in code fourteen questions usually 
found on application cards—such as name, 
address, age, education, occupation, etc. A 
small book card is kept in the book at all 
times and is used as the identification of 
the book in all loan, return, and other oper- 
ations. It has such data as the shelf location, 
branch, general type and style, language, 
date of publication, price, discount, and 
source of purchase. 

At the desk where the control machine is 
located, books are charged and returned. 
When a book is charged out the borrower's 
card is inserted in one side of the control 
machine. The book card is inserted in the 
other side and a lever is depressed to actuate 
the reproducing machine. As the lever is 
depressed a third card, the “loan card,” is 
automatically reproduced at a remote point. 
The borrower's card is then returned to 
the borrower and the book card to the book 
pocket. A small card on which the date due 
has been stamped is also inserted in the book 
before it is given to the borrower. 

The return of a book is recorded in the 
following way. The book card is taken out 
of the book and inserted in the control ma- 
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chine. (The borrower is not required to 
present his card when returning a book. ) 
This operation produces a return card which 
later is matched automatically with out- 
standing loan cards. The control machine 
has several rows of keys by means of which 
additional information, such as clerk num- 
ber, amount and type of fine, etc., may be 
recorded at the same time as the recording 
of information from the book and borrower's 
cards. There is also provision for signaling 
and correcting errors in the charging oper- 
ation. 

A duplicate file of all borrower’s cards 
with punched information is kept at the loan 
desk for convenient use in case the bor- 
rower does not have his card with him. 

The machine operating skill may be 
learned in half an hour and each assistant 
is assigned a key number so that a control 
is maintained for each operator. 

Branch and interbranch loans go into the 
same file and all circulation cards are 
brought to the main library. 

As a rough proof that the new system is 
a time saver, Miss Quigley pointed out that 
a considerably smaller number of man hours 
than last year are now needed to operate the 
branch and the main circulation work. 

Miss Quigley also called attention to the 
fact that there is little fundamentally new 
in the Montclair experiment. The system 


of acquisition information is very much like 
that of the Boston Public Library. The 
registration information is similar to that 
of South Chicago. The “date due” proce- 
dure resembles that of Gary, etc. What is 
new about the procedure is the “control 
machine.” 

It was believed that the registration in- 
formation should only be dealt with by a 


. tactful, social-minded person, and that the 


assistant in charge of this would build up 
excellent background for readers’ advisory 
service later on. The U.S. Labor Bureau 
publication, Dictionary of Occupations, is 
used for the coding of registrations. 

In the question and answer period that 
followed, the question was posed, “How 
long are the transaction cards to be kept,” 
and the answer was “Probably three years.” 
To the question, ‘““Would the price be pro- 
hibitive to a small library?” Miss Quigley 
answered that the cost was more than offset 
by professional gains. A pamphlet was 
distributed describing the Circulation Rec- 
ords Control by Punched Cards, copies of 
which may be obtained upon request. 

The officers for 1942-43 are chairman, 
Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Lincoln City Li- 
brary, Lincoln, Neb., and chairman-elect, 
James E. Gourley, Tulsa Public Library, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Harry N. Peterson, Chairman 


Library Buildings ‘Round Table 


2 ras Library Buildings Round Table 
was held on June 25 in the Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company. Dr. Milton James 
Ferguson, Brooklyn Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, presided and introduced the speaker, 
I. L. Illing, lighting engineer of the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Company. 

Mr. Illing stressed the importance of good 
lighting in a library building and referred 
his audience to the chapter on lighting in 
American Public Library Buildings by 
Wheeler and Githens. He stated that it is 
important to engage a competent lighting 
engineer to work with the architect. The 
fundamentals of a good lighting system are 
quality, quantity, and distribution. Mr. TIl- 


ing demonstrated the importance of these 
three factors with equipment which he had 
prepared for the occasion. 

The most interesting part of the meeting 
came at the end when Mr. Illing used the 
lighting systems in the auditorium to dem- 
onstrate the various types of lighting. The 
auditorium has five different lighting systems 
which are adapted to the fifteen different 
purposes that the auditorium is used for, as 
follows: 

1. Indirect side ceiling lights for quality. 

2. Fluorescent lights for quantity. 

3. Lighting of vertical surfaces (walls) 
for quality. 

4. Lighting of exhibits from projector 
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lights in ceiling. 

5. Colored lighting of side niches for at- 
mospheric effects. 

The round table, through Dr. Ferguson, 
expressed its gratitude to Mr. Illing and 
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the Wisconsin Electric Power Company fo; 
their hospitality and the use of the aud. 
torium which made this excellent meeting 
possible. 

MILTON JAMES FERGUSON, Chairman 


Library Extension Board 


HE Library Extension Board and the 
Library Extension Division held a joint 

open meeting in the Auditorium on June 23. 
Carleton B. Joeckel presided (in the ab- 
sence of Chairman Culver) and introduced 
Hazel B. Warren as president of the divi- 
sion. He brought out in introductory re- 
marks the basic points in state aid and led 
discussion following each paper. A roll call 
by states showed twenty-two represented and 
one province, including all sections of the 


country. Printed and mimeographed mate. 
rial supplementing the papers was made 
available to the audience. 

The papers presented at the meeting ap- 
pear on pages P-17-27 of this issue. 

In closing, Mr. Joeckel emphasized the 
increase in population served because of state 
aid, the simple equalization provisions, the 
emphasis on larger units, and the fact that 
state control was not excessive. 

Juvia Wricht Merritt, Secretary 


Library Unions ‘Round Table 


HE Library Unions Round Table be- 

lieves that in the present crisis of our 
nation and of world civilization and culture 
the first duty and responsibility of every 
library and librarian is to exert their full 
energies towards helping to win the war 
against the Fascist Axis. The L.U.R.T. 
believes that the main job of librarians in 
this total war effort is to help the Ameri- 
can people to understand what kind of a war 
it is and why we are fighting it and what 
kind of a peace we must work for. The 
answers to these questions are contained in 
the millions of books and pamphlets in our 
libraries, and we must use them as weapons 
to win the war. These books and pamphlets 
can help create a better understanding of 
the war aims and peace aims and can con- 
tribute immeasurably towards the building 
of a stronger national morale. Library 
unionists believe that this is their main task 
as librarians and as members of the great 
organized labor movement. 

The L.U.R.T. meetings at the Milwaukee 
Conference were planned to make a positive 
contribution toward the understanding of 
the role of libraries in the war. C.I.O. and 


A.F. of L. leaders were invited to speak on 
how labor and libraries can cooperate to 
help win the war. 


UnNI0oN BootH 


In the union booth at the conference ap- 
propriate war posters on Allied War Relief 
and on books on the United Nations were 
exhibited, and many timely pamphlets and 
other printed materials were distributed. 
Five hundred copies of Vice President Wal- 
lace’s A Century of the Common Man were 
distributed free to the delegates and visitors. 
Copies of a list of authors whose books were 
burned or banned in Nazi Germany pre- 
pared by the Writers’ War Board were 
available in the union booth, as were also 
copies of a list Labor in the World Today 
issued by the New York Public Library; 
five hundred copies of each of the special 
conference issues of the Chicago Public 
Library Union News, the New York Public 
Library Unionist, the Cleveland Public 
Library Union News, and the Library of 
Congress News Letter; and many C.LO. 
and A.F. of L. pamphlets describing orgat- 
ized labor’s role in the war effort. 
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The L.U.R.T. also printed and distributed 
at the conference two thousand copies of 
the following call to action: 


CALL TO ACTION 


Librarians and library workers: 

The first task and obligation of all free- 
dom-loving people in this most critical period 
in human history is to destroy Hitlerism. 

This job must be done and we librarians 
must help to do it. This job must be done 
if everything we stand for as librarians and 
as citizens is to survive, if our nation is to 
remain free, if books are to be printed and 
not burned, if libraries are to be built and 
not bombed, if we are to continue our pro- 
fessional work of spreading light, knowl- 
edge, and learning, and are not to become 
tools of the forces of reaction and darkness. 

Hitler uses the power and influence of the 
printed word to lie, to confuse, and to dis- 
arm the people of the world so that he may 
find it easier to enslave them. We must 
make the book an effective weapon for win- 
ning the war. We must use our books and 
other printed material to spread the mes- 
sage of truth and freedom, to unite our 
people and to fortify their determination to 
achieve victory. We must take sides. We 
cannot, we must not remain impartial. 
We must understand that we either win this 
war and human dignity and honesty go on 
or we lose the war and with it our books, 
our libraries, and our readers. Free books 
and fascism can only be mortal enemies. 

Strength comes through knowledge. Our 
country will remain strong as our people are 
strong. The people desire knowledge and 
information. We must give it to them. We 
must remove the barrier between our books 
and the people. We must expand library 
services. We must bring the library to the 
people. 

We, the librarians of America, cannot 
promote the circulation of books that inter- 
fere with the war effort, that destroy the 
morale of the people, that help our enemies. 

€ must not permit Fascist or defeatist 
books or articles to confuse and discourage 
our readers. We must not recommend books 
that destroy confidence in our Commander- 
in-Chief, that advocate disunity among the 


United Nations, that weaken national unity, 
that propose a negotiated peace with Hitler, 
that oppose the opening of a second front 
in Europe in 1942. 

We, the librarians, must become builders 
of civilian morale, distributers of needed 
information. We must use the walls of our 
libraries for war posters, we must buy books 
that help the workers in industry, that tell 
the truth about the war, about our govern- 
ment, about our allies. We must cooperate 
with labor, which General MacArthur has 
called the backbone of the war effort. We 
must use our intelligence, our understanding, 
and our experience to help win this war of 
liberation against Fascist barbarism. We 
must mobilize for victory in 1942. 


OpEN MEETING 


The open meeting of the L.U.R.T. took 
place on June 25 in the Auditorium. Mrs. 
Rebecca Wolstenholme, president of the 
Milwaukee Public Library Employees Union 
(A.F. of L.), acted as chairman. Charles 
Keith Morison, librarian of the Provincial 
Library and Archives of British Columbia, 
spoke briefly of the work of Canadian li- 
brarians in wartime and read the following 
statement signed by him and by Margaret 
Jean Clay, librarian of the Public Library 
of Victoria, B.C., Canada: 

“Wartime needs and responsibilities of 
libraries and librarians in Canada are prob- 
ably much the same as in the United States. 
In any case we would emphasize the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. The provision by libraries, in greatly 
increased quantity, of books which will pro- 
mote the understanding of the objectives 
for which the United Nations are fighting 
and of the democratic way of attaining these 
objectives. 

“2. The careful scrutinizing of books 
which might insidiously support Axis aims, 
and the banishment of such books from pub- 
lic library shelves in the present emergency. 
No democrat can be neutral while civiliza- 
tion is fighting with its back to the wall. 

“3. Adequate library service for the men 
and women of the armed forces, in order to 
provide: 

“a, Ordinary public library service, to 
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which the soldier is entitled in civil life. 

“b. Books to better fit the fighter to fight. 

“c. Means for educating the fighter as a 
citizen who will be better able to meet the 
problem of postwar reconstruction. This is 
primarily the responsibility of the Depart- 
ments of National Defense. Needs in Can- 
ada are far from being adequately met, and 
the situation calls for action on the part of 
librarians and of all people who have an 
understanding of the vital importance of 
this problem. 

“4. Cultivation of the closest possible co- 
operation between the library and _ labor. 
Unremitting war on the professional stodgi- 
ness and middle-class smugness which still 
seriously afflicts very large elements in the 
library profession. 

“After the fighter and the worker have 
won the war, the worker will win the peace. 
Everywhere the common people are on the 
march.” 

Mr. ZANDER’S TALK 

Arnold Zander, president of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees (A.F.of L.), was the first speak- 
er. He explained the chief objectives of 
his organization and presented a_ strong 
plea for the unionization of library em- 
ployees. He said that the A.F.S.C.M.E. is 
interested in organizing librarians because 
they have the same economic problems as 
other public employees. However, librarians 
are much harder to organige than other civil 
servants because “librarians as a group are 
conservative. They also tend to become 
so imbued with professionalism that they 
lose economic judgment and, as a conse- 
quence, are quite unorganized from an 
economic point of view and are poorly com- 
pensated for the valuable work they do. 
Considering the importance of their work, 
they are probably more poorly compensated 
than any other large group in public service.” 
Only union organization can remedy this 
undesirable condition, he concluded. 


Mr. Krane’s TALK 
Irving Krane, regional representative of 
the State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America (C.1.O.), spoke next of labor’s 
role in the war effort and the part librarians 
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must play to help effectively in the war 
against fascism. He said that librarians 
have “a signal role to play, and that tha 
role must be defined within the framework 
and program of the organized labor move. 
ment.” 

He then explained the role of the C10, 
in the war. The C.I.O. understands fully 
what an Axis victory would mean to the 
trade union movement, to all labor, and to 
all the people in our country. The CLO. 
knows what happened to labor in the Axis 
countries and in the countries now under 
the yoke of fascism. In these countries 
not only labor is crushed, but entire peoples 
are suffering untold cruelties and horrors, 
This, the C.I.O. is determined, shall not 
happen here. 

Mr. Krane called for the immediate open- 
ing of a second front .in Europe and the 
defeat of Hitler in 1942. He asked for full 
support of President Roosevelt’s seven-point 
economic program against inflation, and 
opposed all racial and religious discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Krane said that he did not need to 
point out to librarians their stake in this 
war and in the peace to follow. Librarians 
ought to know what the Fascists are doing 
to books, libraries, and culture. Fascism is 
against all forms of culture and learning. 
It is based upon ignorance, obscurantism, 
and medieval superstition. Its theories are 
unscientific and are created for the purpose 
of total erslavement of the whole world. 

As people engaged in the work of cirt- 
lating and disseminating the facts of this 
struggle and of this period in world history, 
librarians must understand that they are 
performing important war service. There 
are powerful forces in our country who 
would appease Hitler and traffic with him 
They are in control of a large section of 
our press and of other means of creating 
public opinion. These elements must be 
recognized, exposed, and made_ harmless. 
An enlightened public opinion can do that 
The job of librarians is to create such en 
lightened public opinion through their I- 
braries. As librarians perform that task, 
so shall their value in this war be judged. 
To perform that task better and more efh- 
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ciently, librarians must join unions and be- 
come a part of organized labor. 


DIscUSSION AND RESOLUTIONS 


Following the main addresses, .representa- 
tives of library unions described the work 
of their organizations in helping win the 
war. Participating were: Mrs. Gale Van 
Kirk, Cleveland Public Library Employees 
Union; Mrs. Helen L. Gordon, Chicago 
Public Library Employees Union; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cizon, New York Public Library 
Employees Union; Mrs. Rebecca Wolsten- 
holme, Milwaukee Public Library Employees 
Union; and Mrs. Alice R. G. MacLean, 
Library of Congress Union. 

The following resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted : 


RESOLUTION ON LIBRARIANS AND THE WAR 


A total war effort for democracy and 
against fascism requires the maintenance of 
a national morale that will neither bend nor 
break under strain. The maintenance of 
this morale depends on a full understand- 
ing of the aims for which the United Na- 
tions are fighting, the need for the greatest 
cooperation between these nations, and the 
realization that each and every one of us 
has a stake in this war and in the peace 
that will follow. 

Libraries are sources of information and 
centers for the building of national morale. 
In this war libraries and librarians must 
bend every effort toward the dissemination 
and publicizing of printed materials which 
will help in creating the greatest unity and 
the greatest effort toward victory and 
toward democratic postwar planning. In 
addition, libraries and librarians must be 
constantly on guard against materials which 
will interfere with the war effort. 

To carry out the above program, the Li- 
brary Unions Round Table recommends: 

1. The setting up of victory committees in 
all libraries composed of elected representa- 
tives from all grades of the service and the 
administration in order to organize the li- 
braries for effective and efficient participa- 
tion in the war effort. 

2. Since organized labor is playing a stra- 
tegic role on every front of the war effort 


and must be well informed on the issues at 
stake, wherever possible, particularly in 
large industrial centers, library-labor com- 
mittees should be formed representing the 
library and organized labor. Organized 
labor should be represented on library 
boards. 

3. A basic salary minimum of $1200 a 
year for library workers. Salaries should 
be adjusted to meet the rising cost of living 
and to halt threats to professional standards 
of service by unplanned turnover of library 
employees. 

4. Because racial, religious, and political 
discrimination is disruptive of national unity 
which is essential to winning the war, li- 
brarians should fight on every front against 
these undemocratic and un-American acts. 

5. War information centers should be en- 
ergetically supported and effectively pub- 
licized. Speakers’ bureaus should be formed 
to bring directly to the people an understand- 
ing of the issues of the war. 

6. As Americans participating to the full- 
est extent in the war effort, we give our full 
support to the opening of a second front in 
Europe in 1942. 

Also adopted unanimously were the fol- 
lowing resolutions: (1) A resolution pledg- 
ing support to President Roosevelt’s seven- 
point economic program; (2) A resolution 
on the need for greater participation of 
Negroes in the library profession; (3) A 
resolution supporting the Book and Maga- 
zine Union’s (C.I.O.) organizing drive 
among the employees of the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

The L.U.R.T. also voted to protest the 
ruling of Attorney General Biddle to deport 
Harry Bridges, President of the Interna- 
tional Union of Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen. It voted to send greetings to the 
librarians in Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and China, and also to send a letter of 
commendation to A.L.A. President Charles H. 
Brown for his choice of speakers for the 
general sessions of the Milwaukee A.L.A. 
Conference. 


Business MEETING 
The business meeting of the L.U.R.T. was 
held on June 23 in the Milwaukee Public 
Library. In attendance were representatives 
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from all library unions. The minutes of last 
year’s meeting were read and adopted. The 
financial report was read and adopted. It 
was voted to prepare and publish a list of 
books which would help toward an under- 
standing of the war. The New York Pub- 
lic Library Employees Union was instructed 
to be in charge of the project and to ask 
the aid of all the library unions. 


Open House 
On June 25 in the West Side Turnverein 
Hall the L.U.R.T., in cooperation with 
the Milwaukee Public Library Employees 
Union, held an open house attended by a large 
group of delegates and visitors. 


CONFERENCE 


OFrFIcers ELECTED 


The following will serve as the Executive 
Committee of the Library Unions Round 
Table for 1942-43: Mrs. Gale Van Kirk 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, chair. 
man; Benedict Z. Hirsch, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Dor. 
othy Silverman, New York Public Library, 
New York City, recording secretary; Mrs, 
Rebecca Wolstenholme, Milwaukee Public 
Library, Milwaukee, and Daniel Schwartz, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C, 
members-at-large. 


Benevict Z. Hirscu, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Order and Book Selection ‘Round Table 


HE Order and Book Selection Round 

Table met June 24 in the Museum 
Lecture Hall, with Emerson Greenaway, 
Worcester Free Public Library, Worcester, 
Mass., presiding. . 

“The Distribution of the Book Budget 
within the Library System and between the 
Main Library and Branches” was the sub- 
ject of the first paper by Mildred H. Pike, 
Sioux City Public Library, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Miss PiKke’s PApEr* 


When planning for any one aspect of a 
budget, the budget as a whole should be 
considered. Though a budget is usually 
defined as a “plan” and should be a means 
of assisting one in financial matters, it so 
often proves to be only a headache. 

With the taxpayer, as with the city coun- 
cil, when we ask for appropriations for the 
library, a better impression is made if the 
asking is accompanied by a carefully planned 
budget, based on past records of expendi- 
tures, balances, and anticipated future needs 
of the library. The library’s claim for pub- 
lic support rests upon the fact that it ren- 
ders a service in which all may participate. 

I liked the thought brought out by Presi- 
dent Brown in his article, “Library Sup- 
port,” in which he says, “A budget is a 
plan—a plan for coordinating all forces in 


Abridged. 


the community, in the college, in the schools,” 
He points out that, “on rare occasions, usu- 
ally when the library appropriation is being 
cut, we hear of a library campaign.” He 
asks, “Why should we not have a contin- 
uous campaign, designed to interest all 
classes of the community in books and li- 
brary service? . . . we cannot mobilize all 
the forces on a day’s notice . . . a budget is 
not something to be taken up once a year 
with our city council or faculty committee.” 

Although all library budgets possess many 
points in common, nevertheless, there can 
be no accurate percentage basis upon which 
all the items in every budget can be built 
because of the wide range of differences in 
the classified items and also in local condi- 
tions. Mr. Sherman in his article, “The 
Library Budget,” lists twelve items which 
might be summarized as: salaries 57 per 
cent, books 18 per cent, periodicals 2 per 
cent, binding 3 per cent, plus miscellaneous 
20 per cent. 

As the budget items of building, main- 
tenance, and salaries usually demand a fixed 
amount, the book budget draws the flexible 
role and so being the flexible one many times 
has to give up some of its much needed 
funds. 

For the average public library under nor- 
mal conditions there is a set of reasonable 
standards for public libraries as adopted by 
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the American Library Association in 1938. 
In this set of standards the budget is di- 
vided into groups, 55 per cent salaries (not 
including janitors), 25 per cent books, pe- 
riodicals, and binding, and 20 per cent mis- 
cellaneous items. 

In our system, the main library maintains 
the central reference collection for both 
juvenile and adult. As the collection at the 
main library serves a larger cross section 
of the city, a more varied collection is neces- 
sary there. More new titles both juvenile 
and adult are purchased at main and a more 
selective group made for the branches. At 
the branch libraries, if funds are limited, 
the juvenile fund is favored, as our branch 
libraries concern themselves to a great ex- 
tent with service to young people. Adults 
may be able to go to the main library, where 
it usually would be impossible for children. 

To determine the procedure of book 
budgeting followed at other libraries I sent 
a few questionnaires to libraries having 
branches. Eleven librarians replied that 
certain percentages were used in budgeting 
the book fund at the main library and 
branches and eighteen replied that they did 
not use percentages in their budgeting. 

Questionnaires disclosed that libraries 
ranged from one having as low as 31 per 
cent of the total budget allotted to the main 
library to one having as high an allotment 
as 69 per cent. For the branch libraries 
the percentages ranged from 28 per cent to 
60 per cent of the entire book budget. 

It was interesting to note the amount 
spent for juvenile books according to these 
questionnaires. The lowest spent at any 
main or branch library was 5 per cent of 
the total book budget and the highest at the 
main library was 22 per cent, while at the 
branches the highest was 35 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Minnesota Libraries for June 
1942 the Minnesota Library Association set 
the figures 32 to 35 per cent of the total 
book budget as a minimum to be spent for 
juvenile books. New York set 25 per cent 
and Pennsylvania 20 per cent. No doubt 
the lower figures of juvenile expenditures 
are from libraries where the children’s rooms 
are used more for the purpose of consulta- 
tion than for heavy juvenile circulation. 
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While a study of percentages is helpful in 
book budgeting, they can only be closely 
followed when setting up a new book col- 
lection which would include certain standard 
titles. To use percentages at any perma- 
nent library, they must necessarily be based 
on past records. What is used successfully 
in one library operating over a period of 
years might not be satisfactory in another, 
because there are different classes of books 
needed. Needs and percentages would even 
vary from year to year at any one library. 

In the questionnaires very few libraries 
listed any percentage for the purchase of 
fiction and nonfiction books. I do not be- 
lieve that our public libraries are run on a 
basis that gives us any right to say that we 
will plan to purchase so much fiction and 
so much nonfiction. We do not buy books 
merely because they are fiction or nonfiction, 
but we buy more for the needs and desires 
of our public. 

Determining factors in allocating the book 
fund at the main and branch libraries relate 
very closely ‘to those of book selection for 
various libraries. Most important of these 
factors are, I believe: 

The location and distance of the branch 
from the main library 

Whether the economic status of the branch 
community allows for transportation 

The means of transportation available, or 
as the situation now grows, the lack of 
transportation because of tire shortage 

The community clientelle—do the library 
readers favor light reading or is the library 
in an industrial area or is it in a school and 
college community 

Is the community made up of foreign 
population 

What new work is being planned 

Is the collection sufficient for the reference 
work as well as for circulation 

What replacements are needed 

The demand and requests from the public 

A good suggestion gleaned from the ques- 
tionnaires was that the book budget be allo- 
cated either quarterly or semiannually. This 
would be helpful when appropriations re- 
ceived through anticipated tax money are 
slow in coming in and when they sometimes 
are not all received. We receive the ma- 
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‘jority of our taxes in April and October and 
this year we have apportioned half of our 
book budget for the first six months. By 
October we should know more accurately of 
the funds available and we will have an 
opportunity to re-evaluate the current de- 
mands. 


Mr. SMITH’s PAPER* 
Stewart W. Smith, Fitchburg Public Li- 


brary, Fitchburg, Mass., next answered the 
question: “Who Should Buy the Books in a 
Public Library?” Said Mr. Smith: 

Briefly, the phases of book selection with 
which this paper will be concerned are: (1) 
The bases on which library book selection 
rest or should rest, and (2) Who, in terms 
of organization rather than individuals, shall 
perform the selection once the bases have 
been determined. In other words, I shall 
concern myself primarily with the purpose 
for which books and other print are acquired 
and secondarily with those members of the 
library administrative hierarchy who should 
function as the selectors. 

At the outset I should like to say that it 
is my personal opinion—and the following 
remarks will be conditioned by that con- 
viction—that the sole legitimate bases on 
which library book selection should rest are 
the first causes or purposes of the institu- 
tions involved. Thus, before it can be 
determined what specific books are to be ac- 
quired, what subjects shall be covered, and 
who shall perform the selection, it is essen- 
tial to know why the books are needed. 

Obviously, if this thesis is sound, the first 
step in the book selection process in any 
library should be the determination of that 
library’s objectives. 

Basically, there are two distinct techniques 
which may be used in establishing objectives. 
One of these may be termed the intramural 
method. It consists essentially in setting up 
from within the library an arbitrary set of 
aims or purposes. The library thus directed 
functions and provides books and services 
in terms of what the librarian, the board of 
trustees, or other governing agency thinks 
their clientele either desires or needs, or 


both. 
* Abridged. 
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The second means of arriving at library 
purposes may be called the extramural sinc 
it finds its motivation beyond the instity. 
tional confines. The library setting up jt 
objectives thus would be guided solely in jts 
provision of books and services by the de. 
mands made upon it by its patrons. Suc 
libraries will be constantly alert to public 
whims, interests, and desires. They will 
probably conduct surveys, both of the actual 
use being made of their facilities and of 
potential needs. They will be concerned 
with the backgrounds of their borrowers, 
their occupations, their ages, and their sex, 
to mention only the most obvious considera. 
tions. They will not investigate the needs 
and tastes of library users but those of 
nonusers as well so as to learn what the 
latter require and, if possible, why they do 
not use the library. 

In addition to these diametrically opposed 
methods of establishing library objectives 
there is a third which, combining various 
aspects of the others, is that most widely 
followed. Both value and demand are con- 
sidered in this technique and the library 
may attempt to provide a fairly well-rounded 
collection, impose qualitative standards, and 
at the same time set up its services and 
purchase its books in response to public 
demand. This method, whether it is ac 
knowledged or not, is that pursued by most 
public libraries. 

Now, having given some thought to the 
problem of the objectives to be pursued by 
libraries, we may come to grips with the 
question of “Who,” in terms of the library 
organization, should select the books to be 
acquired. This problem has been met in 
various ways in various times and places. 
Historically, the first book selectors in many 
public libraries were members of a “book 
committee” chosen from the individuals mak- 
ing up the governing board. Theoretically, 
these persons knew what the library was 
trying to do or what it should do and were 
competent to select the right books. 

The next step in the evolution of the book 
selection process involved the librarian as the 
active agent who pursued his tasks subject 
to the approval or disapproval of his board. 
Ultimately, as librarians assumed greater 
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responsibility for the administration of their 
institutions, they became almost the sole 
book selectors and board members gave up 
active participation. 

It is at this point that book selection rests 
in most libraries today. Furthermore, they 
are quite likely to continue to follow this 
technique in a good many instances. In the 
first place, many libraries have such small 
staffs that there may be no more than one 
person qualified for the work of book selec- 
tion. Second, there is a large and by no 
means inconsequential group of librarians 
who feel that the selection of books is per- 
haps the greatest responsibility of their posi- 
tions. This attitude is well expressed by 
Carl B. Roden of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary who has written as follows of book 
selection: “In public libraries . . . it is still 
essentially a one-man job, if only because it 
involves a major item in the expenditure 
of funds for which the chief officer is ulti- 
mately responsible. In large libraries, and 
especially in those operating under a depart- 
mental organization, that responsibility is to 
some extent spread or shared, but only 
shared and never wholly delegated.” Mr. 
Roden continues: “. . . in book selection lies 
the librarian’s chief hope of a professional 
immortality, albeit a limited one, since in 
this corner of the field, as in no other, the 
harvest of his labors will live after him. 
Whether he realizes it or not—whether he 
intends it or not—the librarian who con- 
sistently pays to this important function the 
tribute of recognition of its importance by 
active participation therein is thereby put- 
ting the impress of his own personality upon 
his library—is in very truth building up his 
own immortality in it.” 

Such are the arguments, along with others 
to be sure, which are employed by the ad- 
vocates of the theory that library book 
selection should be the duty and the prerog- 
ative of the librarian. Like most theories, 
however, there are arguments for the op- 
posing side, and in this instance and in my 
estimation at least, the opposition has the 
most logic. Let us consider, for example, 
the idea that through his book selection ac- 
tivities the librarian places the stamp of his 
Personality upon his library’s collection. 


There can be little question that such a 
condition is desirable in a scholarly or spe- 
cialized library in which the librarian is an 
authority in his particular field and in which 
it may be his responsibility to acquire books 
with specific subjects in view. 

But do the same conditions prevail in pub- 
lic libraries? It seems extremely doubtful. 
As a matter of fact it may be that what 
might be called “personal interest” book 
selection is the very thing to be avoided at 
all costs and that the public library whose 
book stock represents the opinions of many 
people rather than one is much more apt to 
be fulfilling its ultimate purposes. Further- 
more, because of the vast quantities of print 
pouring from the presses and the limitations 
placed upon his time by the duties of ad- 
ministration, it is highly doubtful that the 
administrator can sufficiently familiarize 
himself with all subjects and publications to 
do an adequate job of book selection. 

The only means of avoiding this condi- 
tion of narrowness of point of view, as well 
as other weaknesses in the one-man theory 
of book selection, is to involve a number of 
well-qualified staff members in the work. 
Book selectors should be as numerous in a 
given library as is consistent with sound ad- 
ministration, efficiency of operation, and the 
available supply of capable individuals. Li- 
braries which are organized along lines of 
subject departmentalization have been fol- 
lowing, this technique and meeting with con- 
siderable success. In libraries in which the 
administration is along functional lines, how- 
ever, there has been little progress made 
beyond the concept of the librarian as the 
sole arbiter. And yet, there is no good 
reason why there should not be a similar 
division of labor in all libraries large enough 
to have any kind of departmental arrange- 
ment. 

Who, for example, is better able to judge 
juvenile books than the children’s librarian? 
Who knows better the demands made by 
the public for general reading than the head 
of circulation? Who is better able to de- 
cide the tools needed for supplying answers 
to reference questions than those most inti- 
mately involved? Excellent bookman though 
the librarian or the head of the book selec- 
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tion department may be he cannot, unless 
he is on the firing line, know what books 
are needed to satisfy the needs of the li- 
brary’s daily patrons. 

Furthermore, with a number of individ- 
uals involved there is much less danger of 
book selection following too closely the in- 
terests of one person and a more representa- 
tive collection is likely to result. Such a 
breakdown also permits staff members who 
are proficient in certain fields to make use 
of their specialized knowledge and, since one 
or even several people cannot hope to keep 
abreast of all fields of learning, such speciali- 
zation is desirable. In addition, the sub- 
division of book selection results in much 
greater familiarity with new publications on 
the part of the staff members who participate 
in it and they are enabled to function more 
efficiently in their work of assisting the pub- 
lic. 


CONFERENCE 


A brief report on the Consumers’ Library 
Cooperative was made by Magnus K. Kris. 
toffersen of the Lincoln City Library, Lin. 
coln, Neb. 

Following an announcement by Wayne 
Shirley, Pratt Institute Library and Library 
School, Brooklyn, that the establishment of 
a public library division of A.L.A. was being 
considered, a motion was passed that the 
round table go on record as favoring the or- 
ganization of a public library division and 
expressing interest in joining the division if 
and when formed. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Francis H. Henshaw, Berkshire Athen- 


eum, Pittsfield, Mass., was elected chair- 
man-in-prospect for 1943-44. Glenn M. 
Lewis, the Main Library, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis, will serve as 
chairman in 1942-43. 
MartTHA Louise EL tison, 
Acting Secretary 


‘Parent Education (ommittee 


ing of the Parent Education Commit- 
tee on June 22 which grew out of a very 
deep interest of all librarians working with 
parents. 

For some time the committee has worked 
on investigating reading materials for par- 
ents whose need for information is great but 
who have a latent inclination toward read- 
ing. Gerald P. Caffrey, Milwaukee Public 
Library, Milwaukee, out of his experience 
working on the national survey on read- 
ability, discussed practical points which he 
observed in the use of simple materials pre- 
pared as first books which covered a broad 
field of subjects. Size, type, illustrations, 
and subject matter were taken into con- 
sideration in the study. An opportunity was 
given to the readers to suggest further sub- 
ject fields which they would like to explore. 

The group, in discussion, made practical 
use of the suggestions Mr. Caffrey offered, 
applying them directly to the selection of 
first materials for parents. 


T= TOPICS were considered at the meet- 


WHOLESOME PARENTAL ATTITUDES* 


“Helping all children acquire a balanced 
perspective,” said Dr. Bernice Leary in her 
talk on “Developing Wholesome Parental 
Attitudes Toward Children and Young Peo- 
ple Under the Stress of War,” “a sense of 
genuine, lasting values, by whatever means 
—is in my opinion, the greatest challenge 
to parents in war or peace. To provide for 
the protection of children or to promote 
active participation by children in any great 
enterprise is no mean accomplishment. But 
to take raw or stubborn material and from 
it create something fine and beautiful and 
decent is a human triumph. Effected under 
the stress of war, it becomes the highest 
type of all-time defense.” 

In her plea for adequate protection of 
children and a balanced perspective for them 
she says, “Books offer the best source of 
escape. In them one may find refuge, as 
Somerset Maugham has said, from ‘almost 


* Abridged. 
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all the miseries of life,’ save perhaps the 
pangs of hunger.... In a school for refugee 
children in the Shenandoah Valley two years 
ago nothing the teachers could do prevented 
the children from dropping to the floor and 
crouching under their seats whenever a plane 
flew overhead or the village whistle blew at 
noon. Games and ordinary school activities 
stopped at the first whir of the motor or the 
shriek of the whistle. Then the American 
Library Association sent books—fascinating 
stories that the children loved—and the 
habit of ducking from threatening noises 
was broken. If a child discovered that 

A book’s a magic sort of thing 

That makes you sailor, chief, or king, 
he will need little encouragement to take 
flight in the guise of lion tamer, high rider, 
matchless clown, cowboy, air pilot, soldier, 
sailor, poet, priest. But if he needs support, 
even in his flight, he should have stories 
read or told to him or he should read in 
the midst of the family group all reading 
in ‘huddle formation.’ A more appropriate 
wartime slogan than ‘Read as Usual’ might 
be, it seems to me, ‘Read More than Usual 
—and Read Together.’ 

“Reading helps, although it is doubtful 
whether books with war backgrounds are as 
useful for creating understanding as stories 
of how America came to be, of the Army 
and Navy, and of our American neighbors. 
And it seems safe to say that no book about 
democracy, however excellent, can give the 
same depth and meaning as one in which 
the reader can observe democracy in action 
and exercise democratic principles vicariously 
through some story character. 

“No one knows the extent to which any 
book influences a child’s values. The out- 


come of a reading experience may be delayed 
for years or it may not manifest itself in 
concrete, measurable form. Because all that 
a child is—his experiences, needs, ambitions, 
denials, frustrations—determines what he 
will get from reading, a book holds different 
values for different readers. Like the chil- 
dren in Nancy Byrd Turner’s ‘Old Man 
Long Ago,’ 

Some see this and some see that, 

As soon as shadows fall; 

Some see little and some see much 

And some see nothing at all. 

“For those children who ‘see much,’ there 
are shelves and shelves of books that give 
depth and meaning to the democratic ideal 
—good, substantial books that you as li- 
brarians know and can recommend to par- 
ents for their children’s reading or to the 
children themselves. For the less mature 
children who ‘see nothing at all’ in the 
printed word, democracy must be made real 
through being democratic, through finding 
happiness and satisfaction in the exercise 
of a worthy preferred value. 

“Teachers and counsellors at school, at 
church, and in the library must help to 
build a coming generation with a set of 
values that are civilizing agencies for a 
civilized world; a generation that has 
climbed steadily upward, only pausing now 
and then to look back over ways that were 
good and beautiful and satisfying, however 
rough; a generation that discovers at matu- 
rity that the best thing in life has been “The 
climbing up and looking back.’ In such a 
generation lies our hope for a new world 
of peace.” 

RoseMARY EARNSHAW Luivsey, 
Chairman 


Professional Training ‘Round Table 


HE Professional Training Round Ta- 

ble had a meeting on June 23, at which 

business was discussed and the officers for 
1941-42 were reelected for 1942-43. 

On June 25 the round table met in joint 


session with the Association of American 
Library Schools. The report of the joint 
meeting is printed on pages P-129-31 of this 
issue. 

Harriet E. Howe, Chairman 
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MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 





‘Public “Documents (Committee 


HE Public Documents Committee met 

I on June 23 in the Marquette Univer- 
sity Science Building. Jerome Kear Wilcox, 
University of California Library, Berkeley, 
presided. The general theme of the meeting 
was “World War Two versus Public Docu- 
ments.” The papers which are listed below 
will be published as a volume, probably en- 
titled “Public Documents Problems of 
World War Two:” 

“Indexing, Distribution, Restrictions on 
Distribution, and Discontinuance of U.S. 
Government Publications,’ by Robert E. 
Scudder, Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, III. 

“Defense and War Activities and Re- 
sultant Publications of the Library of Con- 
gress,’ by Mrs. Lucy Salamanca Morey, 
Legislative Reference, Congressional Re- 
search, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Summary of Distribution Efforts of U.S. 
Government Publications, with Suggestions 
for a Coordinated Program for the Future,” 


by Jerome Kear Wilcox. 

“Official War Publications of Canada” by 
Jerome Kear Wilcox. 

“The Publications of European Govern- 
ments in Exile and National Groups of 
Those Governments in the United States 
and Great Britain,” by Mrs. Violet Abbott 
Cabeen, Columbia University Libraries, 
New York City. 

“Reference Data in Recent Latin Ameri- 
can Official Publications,’ by James Ben- 
nett Childs, Documents Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

“Official British Documents on Civilian 
Defense and British War Efforts: Their 
Acquisition and Distribution,” by William 
Craig Dalgoutte, British Library of Infor- 
mation, New York City. (Mr. Dalgoutte’s 
paper was presented at the second meeting 
of the committee on June 25 in the Medical 
School Auditorium of Marquette Univer- 
sity. ) 


JeROME Kear WILcox, Chairman 


‘Public ‘Relations (Committee 


T THE BUSINESS MEETING of the Public 
Relations Committee, which was held 
June 26, H. W. Wilson met with the com- 
mittee to discuss plans for the reorganization 
of the Library Publicity Honor Roll, jointly 
sponsored by the H. W. Wilson Company 
and the Public Relations Committee. The 
1942 awards ended the three-year experi- 
mental period which the original project 
was to run. The committee recommended 
to Council a continuance of the award, to be 
known as the “Library Publicity Awards,” 
sponsored jointly by the committee and by 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. The number 
of awards is to be not more than seven in any 
year. The method of judging is also to be 
changed. Details of the plan, which was 
approved by Council, are now being worked 
out by a subcommittee, of which Marie D. 
Loizeaux is chairman. 
The radio project which was the subject 








of the Friday afternoon closed meeting was 
discussed in its broad outlines. 

A subcommittee, headed by Matilde Kelly, 
Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Chicago, was created to help keep 
the membership informed of new trends in 
display methods and materials and to draw 
up plans for a “display-of-the-month” on 
war-related reading each month during the 
coming year. The subcommittee will pre- 
pare worksheets on the displays for publi- 
cation monthly in the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin. These plans and layouts are to be made 
available to libraries well in advance of the 
date they are to be used. Inexpensive and 
simple materials suited to the needs and 
resources of the smaller library are to be 
kept in mind. 

Five afternoon “film-hours” were held 
during the week of the conference, at which 
library films were shown. Francis H. Hen- 
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shaw, Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, 
Mass., was in charge of these film showings. 

The Audio-Visual Committee joined the 
Public Relations Committee in joint spon- 
sorship of a meeting on June 25. Donald 
Winston Kohlstedt, chairman of the Audio- 
Visual Committee, presided. The general 
subject of the meeting was radio. Speakers 
were W. W. Bauer, of the American Medical 
Association, who spoke on “Radio and the 
Professions,” and Ruth Rosholt, Minneap- 
olis Public Library, Minneapolis, and presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Radio Council, who 
spoke on the “Experiences of the Minnesota 
Library Association in Cooperative Radio 
Broadcasting.” 

This meeting was preceded by the an- 
nouncement of the sixty-nine libraries in- 
cluded in the Library Publicity Honor Roll 
of 1942. Awards were presented by Marie 
D. Loizeaux, a member of the committee and 
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a representative of the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

At a meeting on July 26, limited to sixty- 
five librarians who have had experience in 
the use of radio, and seven radio executives 
who are interested in library use of radio, 
the committee proposed a project to evaluate 
and test the effectiveness of radio as a me- 
dium for the promotion of library materials. 
Olga M. Peterson, executive secretary of 
the committee, presented the plan in brief. 
It was elaborated upon by Lyman L. Bryson, 
educational director, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, who led the discussion, in which 
there was active audience participation. As 
a result of this discussion the Public Rela- 
tions Committee will undertake the project 
during the coming year. A subcommittee to 
draw up definite plans and put them into 
operation is now being appointed. 

ELIZABETH BOoNpb, Chairman 


Religious Books ‘Round Table 


HE MEETING of the Religious Books 

Round Table was held on June 26 in 
the Auditorium. Approximately seventy- 
five attended. The chairman, Theodore 
Louis Trost, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Ambrose Swasey Library, Rochester, 
N.Y., presided. 

Since the reorganization scheme of the 
A.L.A., the former Religious Books Section 
automatically became a round table at the 
close of its 1941 meeting. In order that its 
constitution might conform to the present 
policy, on motion the necessary changes were 
adopted, and the word “section” was re- 
placed by “round table” throughout. 

Mr. Trost deeply regrets that through 
some misunderstanding the usual exhibit of 
books listed as “Outstanding Religious 
Books” for the year were not on display. 
Copies of the list were distributed and Edna 
M. Hull, chairman of the selection com- 
mittee, reported briefly on the list calling 
attention to present trends in religious litera- 
ture. Further copies of the list may be 
secured from Reverend Theodore Louis 
Trost, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Ambrose Swasey Library, Rochester, N.Y. 





Persons requesting the list are asked to en- 
close a three-cent stamp. 

The books are representative of Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant literature, and were 
chosen by a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the three faiths: Edna M. Hull, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, chair- 
man; Louis Finkelstein, president, Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York City; 
Halford E. Luccock, professor of homiletics, 
Yale University Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn.; Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
Jr., president, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif.; John K. Ryan, associate 
professor of philosophy, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C.; and Mat- 
thew Spinka, professor of church history, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Ralph E. Bailey of the Unitarian Church 
in Milwaukee spoke informally on the topic 
“Religious Books and Days of War.” He 
included a discussion of the convictions or 
persuasions expressed in these books which 
tend in the direction of the assurance and 
hope that war or the institution of war 
need not be looked upon as an everlasting 
thing. He cited the following convictions as 
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common to most religious books of today: 
1) Sacredness of human personality; 2) 
Authority of conscience; 3) God in the his- 
torical process; i.e. God in history and 
represented by the church; 4) Man is no- 
tably capable of solving his problems; 5) 
Jesus is the wisest guide for human living. 

As a special project the round table is 
undertaking the compilation of a list of 
devotional books for use of men in the 
service of our country. Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant titles are to be included. 
At present the plan is to distribute the list 
through the public libraries as a guide to 
those who want to purchase a book of this 
nature for a friend or relative. Immediate 
suggestions of titles for inclusion in the list 
came from the floor. Further suggestions 
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are welcome and may be sent to the round 
table chairman. 

Since officers were elected for the bien- 
nium at the 1941 meeting, Theodore Louis 
Trost continues as chairman, and Elsa H., 
Ihm, St. Paul Public Library, as secretary- 
treasurer. 

After the meeting adjourned the theo. 
logical seminary librarians gathered as an 
informal discussion group on their particular 
problems with emphasis on foreign periodj- 
cals. Attention of the group was called to 
the request of the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas that librarians con- 
serve all scholarly journals which may aid 
in postwar library reconstruction. 


Exsa H. In, Secretary 


Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board, 


C ivil Service 


; ee Subcommittee on Civil Service of 
the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure held an open meeting with panel 
discussion on the “Merit System in War- 
time and After” on June 24. 

Leo R. Etzkorn, Paterson Free Public 
Library, Paterson, N.J., chairman of the 
subcommittee, presided. The other mem- 
bers of the panel were James M. Mitchell, 
director of the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada; Herbert W. 
Cornell, secretary of the Milwaukee City 
Service Commission; Amy Winslow, Cuya- 
hoga County Library Department, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland; Nathan R. Levin, 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago; and Grin- 
ton I. Will, Yonkers Public Library, Yonk- 
ers, N.Y. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Etzkorn said 
the discussion was to clarify some points on 
civil service in libraries such as examina- 
tions, recruitment, and salary schedule. Mr. 
Mitchell said that it seemed wise to estab- 
lish some definitions before discussion began 
and stated that civil service is the equivalent 
of nonmilitary service and personnel admin- 
istration based on merit, to which all agreed. 
Mr. Levin questioned whether recruitment 


Subcommittee 


had been positive. Mr. Cornell replied that 
there were only two general groups from 
which to draw, namely, library school grad- 
uates and librarians with experience but no 
training. He believed that the resident re- 
quirement, so often a stumbling block with 
librarians and civil service, should be waived 
for the first group, but when no specializa- 
tion was required for the position, it should 
not be waived. Mr. Will stated that New 
York State agreed that for clerical positions 
local recruits were sufficient but for profes- 
sional positions the examination should not 
be limited to state residents. The Milwau- 
kee Examining Division uses other civil serv- 
ice groups, both state and local, in recruiting 
for examination, without the resident re- 
quirement. Miss Winslow stated that fre- 
quently there did not seem to be sufficient 
time between the announcement of the exam- 
ination and the examination itself. To this 
Mr. Cornell replied that the responsibility 
for this rested with department heads where 
vacancies occurred, since they frequently de- 
manded quick service. He further stated 
that he wished to emphasize the point that 
the civil service agency as a personnel agency 
existed to assist department heads. It was 
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generally agreed that library schools could 
cooperate more than they have in the past. 
Also, on the other side, the time of exami- 
nation should be adapted to the schools’ time. 

In Milwaukee, with open examinations, 
all residence requirements are waived with 
the exception of promotional examinations. 
This brought up the question whether an 
examination could be both promotional and 
open competitive, which is not true in Mil- 
waukee but permissible in New York with 
preference given to the local candidates. It 
was generally agreed that positive recruiting 
should be the joint effort of both the civil 
service commission and the library. In other 
words, the library has more information as 
to where possible recruits could be obtained 
but it is the commission’s duty to sift these 
and provide the eligibles. 

The question whether choice of candidate 
should be limited to one of the first three 
on the register came up. Mr. Cornell said, 
when the Federal Civil Service was estab- 
lished, in order to satisfy the Attorney Gen- 
eral upon the legal side of the appointments, 
the choice of one of three was established. 
Up to this time, it having been the preroga- 
tive of the appointing officer to make his 
selection, the Attorney General did not be- 
lieve that this should be entirely taken away 
from him; hence, the requirement for three 
eligibles was provided. At the present time, 
the custom, while based on this original de- 
cision, is continued because it is only theo- 
retically possible to select the one best avail- 
able candidate, since no perfect examination 
has yet been devised. 

Mr. Mitchell said he wished to emphasize 


that the probationary period should be con- 
sidered a part of the examination. In other 
words, the probationary period is a test pe- 
riod under actual conditions and it is the 
duty of the administrative officer to use this 
as much as it is the duty of the civil service 
commission to conduct the first part of the 
examination. 

The next question was whether different 
agencies could use the same list. Mr. 
Mitchell said that the Federal service was 
doing this in only one instance insofar as he 
knew, but that there was terrific duplication 
with different agencies examining the same 
groups. He felt it was necessary to build 
up mutual confidence and said that in Cali- 
fornia the state examinations have largely 
replaced local. 

To the question, “Could examinations be 
eliminated and certification used instead,” 
the agreement was that it was not possible 
since the two serve a different purpose and 
while certification can provide a list of eli- 
gibles it cannot grade them in the order of 
merit, and competition is still necessary to 
select the best out of all possibilities. 

In the question period, it was emphasized 
that job analysis is definitely needed before 
examination could be compiled. Also the 
oral test is a necessary part of the examina- 
tion with the probationary period continuing 
it. 

In summing up, the chairman expressed 
the feeling of the entire group that civil 
service is desirable and workable when there 
is mutual confidence between the civil serv- 
ice commission and the libraries. 

IsABEL DuBois, Acting Secretary 


Serials ‘Round Table 


HE first meeting of the Serials Round 
Table was held on June 23. In the 
absence of Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Frances 
Warner, Iowa State College Library, Ames, 
acted as chairman. Grace Emily Derby, 
Kansas State College Library, Manhattan, 
acted as secretary-treasurer in place of 
Mary Elizabeth Hanson. 
At this meeting John Richmond Russell, 
University of Rochester Library, Rochester, 


N.Y., gave a paper “Periodicals for Libraries 
in War Areas.” Mr. Russell’s paper was 
published in the August Library Journal. 
Louis Kaplan, University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary, Madison, spoke on the “Use of Serials 
in a University Reference Department.” An 
interesting discussion followed. Milton A. 
Drescher, Milwaukee Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, spoke on “The Organization of 
Serials in a Departmentalized Library.” A 
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lively discussion followed and a number of 
serials librarians discussed practices fol- 
lowed in their libraries. 

A report on the revision of the American 
recommended practice for standardization 
of the reference data and arrangement of 
periodicals was given by Mrs. Eileen R. 
Cunningham, Vanderbilt University School 
of Medicine Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Cunningham distributed copies of the 
American Recommended Practice for Ref- 
erence Data for Periodicals. She explained 
her work with the American Standards As- 
sociation. Action was postponed until the 
meeting on Friday. 

At the second meeting on Friday, June 26, 
Marietta Daniels, Washington University 
Libraries, St. Louis, gave a paper on 
“Current Popular and Literary Magazines 
Published in Latin America.” Miss Daniels 
had on display a copy of some fifty titles 
which she discussed. 

The report of the Committee on Indexing 
and Abstracting was read by Frank K. Wal- 
ter, University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis, in the absence of the chairman, 
Mrs. Barbara Cowles. The committee is 
studying the cost of indexing and abstracting 
services. The survey will be published in 
the form of a manual on indexing with over- 
lapping of indexing with recommendations. 

Mrs. Cunningham continued the discus- 
sion from Tuesday of the report of her 
committee. She gave a brief statement on 
the work of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. The American Library Association 
petitioned the American Standards Associa- 
tion to aid in establishing standards in ref- 
erence data for periodicals. The American 
Standards Association does not attempt to 
put such practices across to the publisher. 
The sponsoring organization, the A.L.A., is 
expected to do this. It was voted unani- 
mously to allow a maximum of twenty-five 
dollars to this committee to defray the mail- 
ing, etc., provided that the printing of the 
recommendations can be financed from an- 
other source. 
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It was agreed that the Serials Round 
Table go on record as requesting the pub- 
lishers to refrain from publishing supple. 
ments except as included in the volume 
following the number and pagination of the 
regular volume. This was not to be jp. 
cluded in Mrs. Cunningham’s report inas- 
much as supplements pertain more to con. 
tent than to form. 

The report of the Committee on Indexing 
18th Century Periodicals, Maude E. Avery, 
Ohio State University Library, Columbus, 
chairman, was read by the secretary. It 
was agreed without a motion to discontinue 
this committee as requested by the commit. 
tee. 

The secretary read the report of the Re 
organization Committee, Lesley Muriel 
Heathcote, University of Washington Li- 
brary, Seattle, chairman. ‘There were not 
enough paid members present to make any 
decision concerning the reorganization. For 
the present it was agreed that the group 
would remain a round table. 

Resolutions expressing appreciation for the 
services of Mary Wilson MacNair and 
Harriet Wheeler Pierson in the Catalog 
Division of the Library of Congress were 
read by the secretary. In token of this ap- 
preciation copies of this resolution were sent 
to Miss MacNair and Miss Pierson and 
spread upon the minutes of the meeting. 
The secretary was also instructed to send a 
special note regarding this act of the Serials 
Round Table to the Library Journal and 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were elected to 
serve for the next two years: chairman, 
Marjorie E. Vivian, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana; secretary-treasurer, Helen 
Grant Cushing, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City; board members, Maude E. 
Avery, Ohio State University Library, Co- 
lumbus, and Jane I. Van Arnam, Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo. 

ELiIzABETH HANSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Small Libraries ‘Round Table 


JOINT MEETING of the Small Libraries 

Round Table and the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification was held on 
June 23 in the Auditorium. Details of this 
meeting may be found under the Division 
of Cataloging and Classification. 

Over three hundred people attended the 
meeting of the Small Libraries Round Table 
on June 25 in the Milwaukee Public Library 
and Museum. Natalie T. Huhn, Oshkosh 
Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis., presided, 
and Jean M. Lawlese, Branch, Lorain Pub- 
lic Library, Lorain, Ohio, acted as secretary 
in the absence of Marion May King. 

Wayne Shirley of the Pratt Institute 
Library, Brooklyn, appeared before the 
meeting as chairman of the Divisional 
Relations Committee and discussed the posi- 
tion of the Small Libraries Round Table 
in the reorganization of the Association. He 
pointed out that it was entirely permissible 
for the round table to continue as at present 
but that it would remain static. If a de- 
cision were made to become a section of the 
proposed public libraries division of the 
A.L.A., the section would have representa- 
tion on the Council and a portion of the 
dues paid by its members would be turned 
over to the section for its own needs. The 
chairman then asked for action on the mat- 
ter and a resolution, prepared by the Com- 
mittee for Continuance and Further Status 
of the Small Libraries Round Table, was 
presented by Florence H. Severs, Grosse 
Pointe Public Library, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
for the committee. It proposed that the 
A.L.A. Committee on Divisional Relations 
be petitioned to ask the Council to establish 
a public libraries division and that the Small 
Libraries Round Table become a section of 
this division. There being no further dis- 
cussion of the subject, the chairman put it to 
question, and a motion was made and car- 
ried unanimously that the resolution offered 
by Miss Severs be adopted. 

The first speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Cora Hinkins Farrar, Library Service, 
State-Wide Library Project, W.P.A. for 
Michigan, who spoke on “War Service in 


the Small Library.” This is a subject of 
immediate importance and this fact was 
acknowledged by the attitude of the meet- 
ing. In her discussion Mrs. Farrar was 
often interrupted as she spoke informally 
on the things she was doing with the co- 
operation of the librarians of small libraries 
in the state of Michigan. Large libraries 
located in defense areas have been placed 
on special mailing lists which receive directly 
civilian defense manuals and _ pertinent 
pamphlet material from Federal agencies 
which it is often very difficult for small li- 
braries to obtain. When it was realized 
that it would not be possible to secure these 
pamphlets in sufficient numbers to distribute 
among the small libraries throughout the 
state, the instruction sheet service was 
evolved. This was based on the W.P.A. 
War Information Center Instruction Sheets 
and to date there have been nine releases. 
Each instruction sheet as sent to the small 
libraries is a simplified form of the sheet 
used by the larger service. In the first letter 
the librarian was urged to contact her local 
O.C.D. and offer the services of her library 
and explain how the services of her library 
could help that office. One release dealt 
with a simple clipping file, another with 
displays and posters, and another with. in- 
formation and publicity for the local war 
information center. Each instruction sheet 
includes a list of material for which to send. 
War information posters and large banners 
also were sent out to the libraries requesting 
them. 

The use of the library as a war informa- 
tion center is obvious in the large city. In 
the small community when many times there 
is no organized civilian defense authority, 
the role played by the library is even more 
important. Many of these small places have 
no idea where to get information or how 
to dispense it. Here is the opportunity many 
of us have been looking for for years, a 
chance to prove to our communities that we 
have a vital service to offer and that we are 
ready and willing to take our place in any 
public effort. Participation in the united 
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war effort has brought out an amazing va- 
riety of services offered in small places by 
libraries. 

A discussion following Mrs. Farrar’s pa- 
per, concerning the keeping of records of 
local boys in the armed services, was of much 
interest to the members of the round table 
who wanted to know just how far the re- 
sponsibility for keeping such lists lay with 
the local libraries. It was brought out in 
discussion that the purpose of such records 
kept in the library was purely historical since 
Army regulations forbid the free dispensing 
of such lists of names, addresses, and regi- 
mental data. 

The second paper on the program was 
presented by Agatha L. Lindner, Interna- 
tional Falls School and County Public Li- 
brary, International Falls, Minn., who 
discussed the subject of “Importance of 
Pamphlets and Clippings in Present-Day Li- 
brary Service.” Miss Lindner introduced 
her discussion by saying that this important 
subject immediately creates a picture to the 
individual librarian of her own problem, one 
which is mote important than ever before 
because of the rapidly changing events which 
demand that such materials as those kept in 
pamphlet and clipping files be more readily 
accessible and pertinent than ever before. 

The first job in handling such a problem 
is to find and tap every possible source of 
material. Suggested use of free checklists 
of U.S. and state documents, use of Farmers’ 
Bulletins, Office of Education and Depart- 
ment of Labor publications which are free, 
was made. Although these suggestions have 
been repeated many times, government docu- 
ments still form an authoritative basis for a 
useful pamphlet collection, Miss Lindner 
pointed out. At the present time govern- 
ment publications are more important than 
all others for war information. The Office 
of Facts and Figures, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the Office of Price Administration, 
the Office of Production Management, and 
the Army, the Navy, the Department of 
Education, and other departments have been 
distributing free materials to anyone writing 
for them. Where there are state offices of 
civilian defense their publications should 
also be used. 
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Other sources of free pamphlet material 
are societies and institutions which are listed 
in the Buying List of Books for Small Li- 
braries, the World Almanac, university bul- 
letins, and many popular magazines. Rela- 
tively inexpensive materials of a purely 
factual nature are published by organiza- 
tions concerning themselves with social and 
economic problems, and many times these 
little booklets are the most up-to-date mate- 
rials available. The fact that many of these 
groups are interested in presenting only one 
side of a question need not exclude the use 
of their publications since that is the avowed 
purpose of their work. Many _ business 
houses formerly put out pamphlets telling 
about their products and also on an astonish- 
ing variety of subjects. War conversion of 
many industries has, however, changed the 
nature of many such house pamphlets, and 
the discussion of their products and biog- 
raphies of important people have been 
changed to information on how to use, con- 
serve, and repair materials and equipment. 

Trade catalogs and instruction books of 
various types can be had for the asking or 
for a small price. These should be obtained 
from local industry as well as from abroad. 
The advice of local professional groups is 
often very useful, not only in publicizing 
the pamphlet service in your library, but in 
opening up new sources of information for 
your file. These free and _ inexpensive 
sources are used, not only by libraries on 
small budgets, but also by the larger li- 
braries who can also afford to supplement 
their government pamphlets with materials 
available through more costly vertical file 
services. 

Clippings form an important part of the 
vertical file. It is usually more advisable 
for the library to clip its papers after a 
month or so rather than keep them in bound 
volumes. Information of immediate im- 
portance which cannot be found in any other 
place should be clipped at once, mounted on 
cards, and placed in the ready-reference file. 
Clippings of historical interest, local legis- 
lative action, tax information, etc., can be 
clipped later. 

The question of whether pamphlets should 
be cataloged depends, not only on the time 
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available for such work, but also on the 
form of the pamphlet, whether it can well 
be used as a book, and the type of material 
found in it. Miss Lindner advocated spend- 
ing the time which might be used in cata- 
loging pamphlets on publicizing the vertical 
file instead, on the theory that a pamphlet 
file, cataloged or uncataloged, that is well 
used is more to be desired than a cataloged 
file which is not used extensively. 

Miss Lindner urged that in assigning sub- 
ject headings the librarian not hesitate to use 
up-to-date headings, including catchwords if 
those were the subjects under which the 
public would seek information. It was sug- 
gested that the headings used in the Readers’ 
Guide be used rather than the Sears’ Sub- 
ject Headings for Small Libraries or the 
Library of Congress subject headings which 
often do not quite apply for pamphlet mate- 
rial. Whatever choice of authority is used, 
an authority list should be kept so that it 
can be checked for subject headings for in- 
coming pamphlets. This can be done on 
cards or some subject list such as an old 
Readers’ Guide can be checked and cross 
references written in. Where there are no 
funds for folders, old manila envelopes can 
be used again and again by turning upside 
down and reversing. It is advisable how- 
ever to use stiff occasional guides which give 
firmness and solidarity to the pamphlets. 

The question of whether the subject head- 
ings for the vertical file should be put in the 
book catalog can be a troublesome one. It 
is apt to be very confusing to the public, 
and many librarians feel that it is time 
saved to teach their patrons to go directly 
to the vertical file. In some libraries there 
are large groups of materials which are put 
in pamphlet boxes on the shelves with the 
books on the subject. This splits the mate- 
rial but it relieves an overcrowded pamphlet 
file and tends toward an increased use of 
pamphlets. 

The matter of whether the public should 
be allowed free access to the vertical file is 
an important one. Again the first considera- 
tion is use, Miss Lindner stated. What 
point is there in having a perfectly organized 
file if it is not used? Far better to have 
an occasional piece misfiled than have it en- 
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tirely idle. Much trouble can be avoided if 
the public is trained to leave pamphlets out 
for an assistant to refile. 

One of the most difficult tasks in connec- 
tion with caring for a vertical file is keep- 
ing it up-to-date and free of out-of-date 
material. This requires ruthless weeding. 
The purpose of the vertical file is to provide 
material which is not in any other form, 
and when information is more generally 
available the pamphlet should be discarded 
unless it is particularly useful or presented 
in a simple form suitable for younger read- 
ers. New editions of useful pamphlets 
should be secured from time to time. 

Miss Lindner again stressed the point that 
pamphlets should be presented to the public 
in every possible manner. Every display in 
the library should include pamphlets and 
every display taken out of the library to 
meetings should also play up the fact that 
the library has useful pamphlets on the sub- 
ject. All bibliographies and newspaper pub- 
licity should list pamphlets as well as books. 
The public should be taught to turn from 
the catalog to the vertical file for supple- 
mentary materials. For materials on war 
information the approved government pam- 
phlets should be used. 

Miss Lindner concluded by saying that 
time is the greatest problem in making an 
active and useful pamphlet file; that where 
its importance is realized, careful planning, 
a persistent routine, and just plain keeping 
at it, would make a useful vertical file pos- 
sible. 


Orricers ELECTED 
Adeline Cooke, Baldwin Public Library, 


Birmingham, Mich., chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, then gave the report and 
recommendations of the committee which 
were unanimously accepted. The officers of 
the Small Libraries Round Table for 1942- 
43 are: chairman, Annie I. Hume, Willi- 
stead Library, Windsor, Ont., Canada; vice 
chairman, Elinor Jean Francis, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich.; secretary, Sybil C. 
Schuette, Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


Jean’ M. Lawtese, Acting Secretary 
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Special “Projects, Advisory Board for Study of 


HE Advisory Board for the Study of 

Special Projects held its first open 
meeting on June 26 with approximately fifty 
in attendance. The chairman of the pro- 
gram, by invitation of the board, was Alice 
I. Bryan, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. The 
program consisted of five reports, each fol- 
lowed by questions and discussion from the 
floor. The participants and their topics were 
as follows: Edward B. Stanford, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago—“Li- 
brary Extension under the W.P.A.;” Robert 
Fullerton Beach, Berea College Library, 
Berea, Ky. (Columbia)—“Book Extension 
Services in Eastern Kentucky;” John C. 
Settelmayer, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago—‘“Characteristics of 


Areas in the U.S. without Public Library 
Services ;” Ruth M. Erlandson, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana—‘‘Analysis of Ques- 
tions Asked at the Information Desk of the 
University Library;” Grace M. Oberheim, 
Iowa State College, Ames (Columbia)— 
“Predicting Success of Student Assistants in 
College Library Work.” 

The program was designed to enable re- 
cent and present graduate students in ]i- 
brary schools to present the projects on 
which they were engaged. On the basis of 
comments from the audience, it may be said 
that there is a place at the A.L.A. confer- 
ence for this type of program, and it is hoped 
that the meeting at Milwaukee will serve as 
the initial contribution to a regular series. 

LEoN CARNOvSKY, Chairman 


Staff Organizations ‘Round Table 


HE Staff Organizations Round Table 

held four meetings at the Milwaukee 
Conference. The first three meetings com- 
posed a clinic on staff problems and the 
fourth meeting was the annual business ses- 
sion. The clinic meetings were well at- 
tended, about three hundred delegates being 
present at each session. 

The clinic was opened June 23 with the 
chairman, Mary E. Dollard of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland, presiding. 
The first speaker, Elizabeth Bond of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, 
spoke on “The Staff Organization and the 
Public Relations Program.” Miss Bond 
stressed the point’ that public relations and 
publicity are only indirectly linked with the 
work of staff organizations, since such pro- 
grams are a part of the administrative func- 
tion and the authority of the administration 
is weakened by staff interference. She gave 
examples of publicity programs where cer- 
tain staff members were called upon by ad- 
ministrative officers to lend assistance but 
indicated that they were called upon as mem- 
bers of the staff rather than as members 
of the staff organization. Miss Bond intro- 
duced examples of public relations programs 


where the entire staff association was asked 
to participate, citing large meetings for staff 
and public, anniversary dinners, civic cele- 
brations, and so on. 

Miss Bond stated that public relations is 
a broad term and that the staff could affect 
it indirectly a great deal. She spoke of 
the welfare of the staff, professional growth, 
and solidarity of the group as being vital to 
the part the staff plays in reaching the pub- 
lic and meeting it with the best possible at- 
titude. At times when the administration 
is faced with certain unusual problems, the 
staff organization should function as a sound- 
ing board so that the administration can 
discover the sentiment of the staff in regard 
to these problems. Administrators are fre- 
quently grateful to their staffs for practical 
suggestions. 

Staff associations should see that inter- 
esting meetings stimulating new ideas and 
the discussion of professional problems are 
held throughout the year. Miss Bond urged 
that staff associations should see that good 
fellowship be built up among staff members 
by arranging dinners, picnics, and social 
gatherings. In summary, Miss Bond said 
that the administration and the staff asso- 
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ciation should avoid assuming any of the 
prerogatives of the other and that neither 
should try to dictate to the other but should 
work together in the mutual interest of the 
library. 

Discussion of Miss Bond’s paper was 
lively. It was pointed out that staff organi- 
zations form an excellent medium for the 
expression of ideas leading to a good public 
relations program and that in many smaller 
libraries the staff organization might submit 
publicity programs to the administration for 
approval since there are no publicity experts 
employed on such staffs. 

Miss Dollard then introduced Dr. Sadie 
Shellow, noted psychologist of Milwaukee, 
who in a spirited talk told the delegates how 
to use the conference technique in developing 
an in-service training program and for bet- 
ter public relations. Dr. Shellow told of 
her experience in training foremen, police- 
men, and other civil servants for various 
jobs and applied the lessons learned from 
this training to library procedure. 

The conference technique consists in gath- 
ering a group of ten or twenty persons 
together with a discussion leader who intro- 
duces the subject to be discussed. The 
leader then asks provocative questions and 
draws the group out so that each person 
contributes to the panel. Ideas expressed 
are charted on the blackboard, and after all 
groups in an institution discuss the same 
subject, reports of each panel are collected 
and compared. Administrators are then 
informed of staff opinions which may be 
valuable in promulgating new policies for the 
institution. 

Dr. Shellow stressed the point that public 
relations in a library are definitely improved 
when all staff members understand the poli- 
cies adopted by the administration. Using 
as an example the question of the censor- 
ship of books, she showed how conferences 
with groups of the staff taught them the 
viewpoint of the administration which in 
turn was transmitted to the public. She 
urged that groups be homogeneous in com- 
position, as discussion proves more lively 
when supervisors and assistants are sep- 
arated. Dr. Shellow stated that such con- 
ferences evaporated many prejudices on the 
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part of employees. She stated that a com- 
plete in-service training program could be 
worked out with conferences, teaching new 
appointees all of the policies, methods, and 
procedures which the library has adopted. 
Furthermore, it brings the staff and the ad- 
ministration together with an expression of 
opinion from each member of the staff. Dr. 
Shellow said that conference leaders were 
difficult to find and suggested that each large 
library develop its own leaders. 

The meeting was adjourned after discus- 


sion. 
* x x 


The second panel was opened on June 24 
by the chairman, Mary E. Dollard. Miss 
Dollard introduced Mrs. Jennie F. Purvin, 
trustee of the Chicago Public Library, Chi- 
cago, who spoke on “Staff Organizations and 
the Board of Trustees.” Mrs. Purvin told 
of her participation in staff affairs in her 
own public library. She stressed the need 
for trustees to know the members of the 
staff individually and stated that she felt 
many staff problems could be solved by 
trustees if the latter took time to become 
truly acquainted with the library personnel. 
She urged trustees to invite librarians to 
their homes and to mingle socially with the 
staff. She did not feel that a special trustee- 
staff committee was necessary as she felt the 
administrator was best able to discuss staff 
problems with the board, but where the 
administrator failed to do so, then she felt 
the staff should consult the board directly. 

The next speaker was Richard E. Krug, 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, Milwau- 
kee, who spoke of “Staff Participation in 
Library Administration.” Mr. Krug said 
that he felt that his talk should be called 
“Employee Sharing of Library Manage- 
ment” as employer-employee relationship in 
the library is no different from that of any 
other governmental bureau or agency. Mr. 
Krug spoke of the limitations of library 
service imposed by city governments and of 
how the staff and the administration must 
work together within the boundaries of those 
limitations for the broadest possible service 
rendered with the greatest amount of efh- 
ciency. 

Mr. Krug stated that we all feel that 
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the best job is done where morale is highest 
and high morale is the result of a demo- 
cratic process working within the institu- 
tion. He said that every administrator 
should see that staff members have free 
access to the librarian; free access to in- 
formation as to what is going on; and that 
there should be a liberal sharing of ideas, 
both by staff and administrator. These 
points were expanded to show how staff 
morale was fostered by a feeling that the 
administrator’s door was always open to the 
staff and that all news of changes in staff 
status, such as new appointments, resigna- 
tions, transfers, was posted for staff infor- 
mation. Mr. Krug said that he did not 
believe that an adequate formula had been 
found for exploiting staff ideas and sugges- 
tions which are to be found in abundance 
wherever there are large numbers of pro- 
fessionally trained people. He stated that 
staff organizations are really embryonic in 
character and that their scope and power 
as professional units may be developed con- 
siderably in the future. In the past most 
staff organizations have either been “bread 
and butter” organizations or groups gath- 
ered together for social participation. Mr. 
Krug closed his talk with the statement that 
as staff organizations grew in influence, their 
responsibilities to the library and the com- 
munity would also grow, and that staffs must 
learn to accept the responsibility which they 
assume. 

Ralph A. Beals of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C., 
led the discussion which followed. 

* * * 

The third panel was opened on June 25 
by the chairman who introduced Ovid Blix, 
associate chief examiner of the Milwaukee 
City Civil Service Commission. Mr. Blix 
read a paper on “The Library in Relation to 
Government and the Merit System.” He 
began by stating that all librarians of public 
or municipally supported libraries are public 
employees, just like teachers, health officers, 
and policemen. He then traced the growth 
of the commission’s work in Milwaukee since 
1895, showing how all librarians, even ad- 
ministrators, have been appointed by com- 
petitive civil service examinations. He said 
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that libraries were rightly a part of the city 
government system and that librarians must 
become participants in government rather 
than mere members of a library staff. 

Recruiting personnel for libraries as well 
as other governmental agencies is one of the 
most important tasks of a civil service com. 
mission. The commission must see that the 
spoils system is thwarted and that the best 
type of personnel is enlisted. Mr. Blix 
spoke at length on the classification of posi- 
tions in a library, referring to the broad 
type of classification developed by Griffen. 
hagen and the fine type developed by Tel- 
ford. Classification consists essentially of 
the investigation and recording of duties and 
responsibilities of a given position. Flexi- 
bility must be encouraged by the establish- 
ment of classes on fairly broad lines. The- 
classifier generally determines who belongs 
in given classes by the questionnaire method. 
The classifier must see the job without its 
halo. Positions change with changing times 
and classification and compensation must 
change accordingly so that positions do not 
become static in character. 

Mr. Blix pointed out that recruiting under 
civil service increased the general standards 
of the library, cut out patronage and the evil 
of board domination over appointments. 
Librarians and civil service administrators 
must learn to cooperate in order to guaran- 
tee the best personnel for the library. Civil 
service administrators must give more pub- 
licity to examinations so that more applicants 
will take the examinations. Promotional 
examinations should be encouraged so that 
members of the staff may have an oppor- 
tunity to rise to more important posts. 
Tenure is necessary for the morale of the 
staff, but administrators should use service 
ratings for the sake of disciplining the staff 
and determining whether an employee should 
be permanently retained. 

Pearl I. Field of the Henry E. Legler 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, Chicago, 
led the discussion that followed Mr. Blix’s 
paper and the meeting was adjourned. 


BusINEss SESSION 


The annual business meeting was called to 
order on June 26 in the Auditorium, with 
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Mary E. Dollard, the chairman, presiding. 
About sixty delegates were present. 

The report of the business meeting at the 
Boston Conference in June 1941 was read 
and approved. The treasurer reported that 
after all expenses of the conference were 
paid there would be a balance of $336 on 
hand. 

Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, formerly of the 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif., announced that she had accepted a 
position in a library where there is no staff 
association. Therefore, she offered her 
resignation as a member of the Steering 


_ Committee and her resignation was accepted. 


Miss Dollard then presented the names of 
the candidates for the five vacancies on the 
Steering Committee and the voting for the 
new members of the committee took place. 
A committee was appointed to count the 
votes and to report the outcome of the elec- 
tion before the end of the meeting. 

Pearl I. Field reported that papers on 
credit unions and in-service training had 
recently been written by members of the 
§.0.R.T. and that these papers would be 
published in library periodicals shortly. 

The question of amending the constitution 
in order to revise the schedule of dues was 
presented. The secretary read the proposal 
which had appeared in a recent S.O.R.T. 
Bulletin. After considerable discussion, it 
was moved that the proposed $8 maximum 
be changed to a $10 maximum for associa- 
tions with more than 1001 members. The 
motion was seconded and carried. It was 
then moved that the section of the constitu- 
tion defining dues be changed by adopting 
the new table of dues. The motion was 
seconded and carried. The delegate from 
the Grand Rapids Librarians’ Club asked 
that it be recorded that her association op- 
posed such a change. 

The amended section of the constitution 
now reads as follows: 

“Article III. Section 2. Staff organiza- 
tions shall pay annual dues to the round table 
on the basis of the following table: 


Members Amount 
1-40 $ 2.00 
41-50 2.50 


Members Amount 

51-60 3.00 
61-70 3.50 
71-80 4.00 
81-90 4.50 
gI-100 5.00 
101-200 6.00 
201-300 7.00 
301-1000 8.00 

1001 and over 10.00 


“Dues shall be payable to the newly 
elected secretary-treasurer immediately after 
the annual meeting.” 

Ruth H. Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, moved that fifty dollars 
be used each year by the S.O.R.T. to help 
defray the expenses of the chairman and 
the secretary-treasurer of the round table 
to the conference, the amount to be expended 
to be divided at the discretion of the officers. 
The motion was seconded and after discus- 
sion was unanimously carried. A motion 
was then offered that the Steering Com- 
mittee be empowered to pay the expenses of 
speakers to the round table if such a step 
should prove necessary, the amount of money 
so used to be left to the discretion of the 
Steering Committee. 

A letter from Lillian M. Speer of the 
Montclair Free Public Library Staff As- 
sociation asking that the $.O.R.T. discuss 
the possibility of aiding the American Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association by offer- 
ing financial support was read. After 
discussion it was decided that the $.O.R.T. 
should’ distribute pamphlets of the 
A.M.M.L.A. so that each staff association 
might take individual action in this worthy 
war effort. 

The results of the election of the Steering 
Committee were announced. Elected for a 
two-year term were Margaret Gabriel Hick- 
man, Los Angeles Public Library, Barbara 
Prael, Library Association of Portland, Port- 
land, Ore., Donna L. Root, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, and Mildred Stibitz, 
Dayton Public Library, Dayton. There was 
a tie for the one-year term between Ruth 
Crawford Coombs, Providence Public Li- 
brary, Providence, and Mrs. Margia W. 
Proctor, Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo. 
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A run-off election was held and Mrs. Proc- 
tor was declared elected. 

A discussion of the cost of publishing the 
bulletin followed and it was decided that the 
S.O.R.T. would try to print fewer copies 
in the future. It was moved and carried 
that a vote of thanks be extended the Steer- 
ing Committee for the fine program which 
was put on at the Milwaukee Conference. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

* * * 


At a short meeting of the Steering Com- 
mittee which followed the general business 
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meeting, Miss Shapiro of the Milwaukee 
Public Library was elected chairman for the 
coming year and Rice Estes of the Brooklyn 
College Library, Brooklyn, was asked to 
continue to serve as secretary-treasurer. 
Committee plans were made, Mrs. Proctor 
being asked to serve as chairman of the 
Membership Committee, Miss Root chair- 
man of the Editorial and Bulletin Com- 
mittee, and Miss Stibitz chairman of the 
Publications Committee. The meeting was 
adjourned. 


Rice Estes, Secretary 


Work with Teachers and School Administrators 
‘Round Table 


HE Work with Teachers and School 

Administrators Round Table held a 
breakfast meeting on June 24 at the Hotel 
Pfister with twenty in attendance. Eleanor 
M. Dye, Teachers College Library, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, presided. 
The librarians of the round table have plans 
well under way for the preparation of a 
manuscript that will outline and describe 
the administration and services of teachers’ 
professional libraries. 

A list of points to be covered was com- 
piled from suggestions received in response 
to a letter sent in December to the members 
of the group who are interested in this type 
of a library. Further suggestions are to be 


sent to Margaret V. Girdner, Bureau of 
Texts and Libraries, Public Schools, San 
Francisco, who is chairman of the committee 
to work on this publication. 


OrFrFicers ELECTED 


The officers for 1942-1943 are: chairman, 
Margaret R. Greer, School Libraries, Board 
of Education, Minneapolis; secretary, Helen 
B. Lewis, Board of Education Library, 
Cleveland. 

The members of the round table voted to 
have the secretary serve as chairman the 
second year so that the work of the organiza- 
tion can move forward without interruption. 

DorotHy ELIZABETH SMITH, Secretary 


Work with the Blind Round Table 


HE Round Table on Work with the 

Blind was held on June 26 at the Hotel 
Schroeder, with nine members present. 
Alexander J. Skrzypek, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Chicago, acting as chairman of the 
meeting in the absence of the chairman of 
the Committee on Work with the Blind, read 
a report of the committee on progress of 
the “Handbook on Work with the Blind,” 
the completed manuscript of which was pre- 
sented to the Publishing Department of the 
American Library Association for approval 


by the Editorial Committee at the confer- 
ence. 

Mary K. Dempsey, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City, spoke on “War and 
Work with the Blind.” She said in part: 


Miss DempseEy’s PAPER* 


Perhaps the greatest impetus to the growth 
of libraries for the blind came at the time 
of World War I. Before 1917 libraries 


* Abridged. 
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with sizable collections were few in number 
and service in many areas was “spotty” if 
not actually inadequate. 

In 1917 the report of the Commission on 
Uniform Type was officially adopted—thus 
establishing Grade One and a Half as the 
recognized type. In October 1917 the Sur- 
geon General of the Army appointed a com- 
mittee to consider plans for the re-education 
of the blinded soldiers. But the committee 
had not reckoned with the fact that litera- 
ture in Grade One and a Half was prac- 
tically nonexistent. The Red Cross Institute 
recognized this need, took over the instruc- 
tion of the reading and writing of braille, 
organized groups of civilian volunteers to 
transcribe books for the soldiers’ use, and 
supplied the deficiency. Thus, from World 
War I came a new source of books and the 
beginnings of a volunteer service. 

Since World War I library work with the 
blind has gained consistently and significantly. 
Today Federal appropriations for the pur- 
chase and publication of reading matter 
have become realities; the establishment of 
regional libraries has resulted in a nation- 
wide service, and the fruits of research 
activity have given us the interpointing 
process and the talking book. 

And now we come to the beginnings of a 
second World War. In anticipation of 
American blind casualties, a committee from 
the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind with Mr. Irwin as chairman has 
already made recommendations for the care, 
training, and rehabilitation of these persons 
and has presented its recommendations to 
Mr. McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, charged by President Roosevelt to draft 
a program for the needs of the war blind. 
Definite plans have not been announced, but 
we can reasonably assume that the major 
categories outlined by the committee will be 
fully considered. While it may be presumed 
that the hospitalization and training period 
will be Federal obligations, the after-care 
and readjustment to community life have 
definite claims on our services. 

To stress increased service at this time, or 
even in the near future, seems a bit fantastic, 
if not actually mad. Faced with a cut in 
staff personnel, together with endless change 


among the clerical group because of more 
lucrative jobs elsewhere and with curtail- 
ment of W.P.A. assistance, our attitude on 
the question of increased service becomes one 
of justifiable despair. I am not unaware of 
the fact that certain routine procedures may 
have to be altered, if not indeed abandoned, 
in our effort to devise short cuts to meet 
present emergencies. This, I think, will be 
all to the good. Surely we can do with one 
less procedure if the same results can be 
obtained. 

Since books are our specific tools, we must 
use them as never before and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. The war blind who will come 
to know of our special library service for 
the first time and for whom books should be, 
not only a means of escape, but a measure 
of rehabilitation; 2. The competition with 
radio entertainment, free braille periodicals, 
and the limitations of leisure due to in- 
creased employment; 3. The anticipated de- 
creases in our new book resources. 

The newly-blinded soldier will of course 
be our special challenge. The recognition 
of certain psychological aspects peculiar to 
the newly-blinded adult is requisite in our 
approach to this group. Books can stimulate 
new perceptual experiences; they can induce 
or strengthen the desire for social and eco- 
nomic independence; and they surely can 
lessen the emotional tensions during this 
period. 

Fortunately, the talking book has become 
a reality. But whether it will be accepted 
readily by all blinded soldiers is a point open 
to discussion. Some blind may wish to use 
their fingers, gaining from such a kind of 
emotional release which cannot be derived 
through passive listening. We have been 
assured that the tastes and interests of the 
war blind will be given special consideration 
in the choice of book titles to be published. 

These are some of the concerns to which 
we must give considerable thought. They 
demand of us an alertness to trends and 
interests in the reading problems of this 
group; they call for individualized attention, 
encouragement, and service; they require an 
understanding and an appreciation of the 
mental and emotional problems involved; 
and they necessitate an active follow-up 
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reading program. Last and most important, 
they lay immediate claim on our best pro- 
fessional talents. 

* * * 

Many questions on pertinent points in the 
_ paper were answered by Miss Dempsey and 
the chairman, and, since few of those pres- 
ent were librarians for the blind, a sum- 
mary of the text was presented by the 
chairman to show the practical application 
of the expressed ideas in serving blind readers. 

There was discussion concerning extension 
of library service, methods followed in ob- 
taining a register of blind readers, and of 
cooperation existing between libraries and 
various state agencies for the blind. 

A blind war veteran representing the 
American Red Cross, Milwaukee Chapter, 
told of problems and difficulties which con- 
fronted him as a newly-blinded veteran and 
voiced the opinion that an immediate attempt 
to teach a blind man to read after some of 
the experiences of war and the shock of 
loss of sight will, in most cases, defeat its 
own purpose. It was agreed that experi- 
enced workers in the field will be necessary 
to provide proper guidance in the work of 
readjustment. 
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There was consideration of the talking 
book machine and records and the impor- 
tance of the role they may assume as aids 
to librarians and teachers for the blind jn 
carrying on immediate postwar work. 

The discontinuance of the American Red 
Cross transcribing service was discussed, and 
it was noted that today the Library of Con. 
gress Project, Books for the Adult Blind, 
is a permanent source of book supply which 
can be relied upon for all major needs. 

In closing the discussion, the chairman 
paid tribute to the monumental work per- 
formed by the American Red Cross for more 
than two decades: to its part in supplying 
an immediate and definite need and in bring- 
ing about a general understanding and in- 
terest in reading problems of the blind which 
resulted in the ultimate establishment of a 
government agency to supply literature to 
blind readers throughout the United States, 
It was felt by all members present that the 
American Red Cross has earned the lasting 
appreciation of the blind and deserves a 
definite place in the history of literature for 
the blind in this country. 


Marion LAWRENCE, Chairman 


Work with the Foreign Born (Committee 


Library, New York City, presided at the 

meeting which took place on June 23 
in the Medical School of Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

It was announced by Miss Flexner that 
the committee had prepared no lists of books 
in foreign languages suitable for American 
libraries, because such books are not avail- 
able for purchase due to war conditions. 

The topic of the meeting was “Every Man 
Speaking in His Own Language.” The first 
speaker was Mary Prescott Parsons of Lake- 
wood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio, who 
read her paper on “Libraries and Foreign 
Born Readers, 1942—.” Miss Parsons’ pa- 
per is printed on pages P-28-31 of this issue. 


Jive M. FLexner, New York Public 


Martin Gumpert, author of First Papers, 
spoke on “The Value of His Heritage to 
the Refugee.” Mr. Gumpert’s paper was 
published in the July issue of the Library 
Journal. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City, 
read a paper on “American Books in a 
Mexican Community.” Mr. Lydenberg’s 
paper was published in the August issue of 
the Library Journal. 

“Every Man Speaking in His Own Lan- 
guage: The Historian’s Viewpoint,” was 
presented by John U. Nef, professor at the 
University of Chicago. 


James E. Bryan, Acting Secretary 
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Other National Organizations 


ecAmerican Association of Law Libraries 


HE thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
ee American Association of Law Li- 
braries was held at the Hotel Pfister, June 
22 to 25. Officers elected for 1942-43 are as 
follows: president, Bernita J. Long, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Law Library, Urbana; presi- 
dent-elect (for 1943-44), Alfred A. Morri- 
son, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; 
secretary-treasurer, Helen Newman, Su- 
preme Court of the United States Library, 
Washington, D.C.;* members of the execu- 
tive committee: the retiring president, Sid- 
ney B. Hill, Association of the Bar of the 


City of New York; Helen Hargrave, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; Miles O. Price, 
Columbia University’ Law Library, New 
York City; and Arie Poldervaart, New 
Mexico State Law Library. 

The proceedings of the annual meeting 
together with all reports, papers, and ad- 
dresses will be published in the September 
1942 number of the Law Library Journal. 


* The new headquarters address for the American 
Association of Law Libraries is 1456 Church St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Please address all cor- 
respondence to the executive secretary to that ad- 
dress and not to the Supreme Court Library. 


eAssociation of cAmerican Library Schools 


JOINT MEETING of the Association of 
American Library Schools and the 
A.L.A. Professional Training Round Table 
was held on June 25 at the Milwau- 
kee Public Library and Museum, Milwau- 
kee, with Herman H. Henkle, president of 
the association, presiding. e 
A paper on “Professional Education for 
Librarianship” was presented by John Dale 
Russell of the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Russell’s 
paper will appear in the Library Quarterly 
12:775-93, October 1942. 


CoMMENTS BY Mr. ULVELING 


Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, prefaced his comments on 
Mr. Russell’s paper by mentioning that on 
the staff of the Detroit Public Library are 
graduates of every accredited library school 
in the country with one exception, that ex- 
ception growing out of distance and general 
circumstances rather than any design to 
avoid its graduates. This broad experience 
with the products of library schools had 
given him an unusual opportunity to view 
our professional education. 

Mr. Ulveling stated that large public li- 
braries are in effect dual institutions—refer- 


ence and research libraries and popular edu- 
cational libraries with circulation as their 
chief function. The organizational struc- 
ture and techniques of the older reference 
type of library have been superimposed upon 
the popular educational service, crippling the 
newer service and severely restricting the 
educational achievements of the circulating 
library. Examples may be taken from the 
fields of cataloging and classification. For a 
circulating library, bibliographical cataloging 
is not essential; a descriptive note indicating 
the scope and content of the book is much 
more important. The newer type of library 
needs a different type of classification also, 
based around the points of subject interest. 
An experiment is being tried in a newly- 
opened branch in Detroit in which the books 
are grouped according to the subjects in 
which people are interested. 

It is Mr. Ulveling’s opinion that library 
school training could be made more effective 
if each school were to limit its scope and spe- 
cialization, this plan being carried out per- 
haps on a cooperative basis. As the schools 
grew larger and as their faculties and other 
resources increased, the scope might be en- 
larged. For this delimiting he would substi- 
tute for the general traditional areas men- 
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tioned by Mr. Russell the following func- 
tional plan of division: (1) Reference and re- 
search work, training for which would fill the 
needs of university libraries, large public li- 
braries, and the better college libraries; (2) 
Student work, involving library service de- 
signed to further curricular accomplishments, 
training for which would prepare for libraries 
serving the needs of undergraduate colleges 
and secondary schools and for certain services 
in public libraries; (3) General educational 
work, i.e. informal education having no di- 
rect connection with formal educational 
training. This might be subdivided into 
service for adults and service for children. 
It is essential, however, that there be under- 
standing of the place and importance of 
service to children as a background for adult 
living so that children’s services are never 
allowed to become something detached and 
without relationship to adult services. 

Mr. Ulveling expressed complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Russell’s opinion that training 
in the peculiar techniques of librarianship 
has been overemphasized. Furthermore, he 
recommended a separation in training and on 
the job between the technician and the truly 
professional worker. A sharp line between 
the clerical and professional staffs has already 
been drawn. Yet on our professional staffs 
are persons having capacity for routine tech- 
nical work only, work definitely below the 
order of that practiced by those who analyze 
the needs of readers and stimulate and direct 
educational development. A parallel may be 
drawn between our profession and the medi- 
cal profession in which are found the skilled 
trained nurse and the professional man who 
can study and diagnose problems. 

In commenting on Mr. Russell’s reference 
to the librarian’s relations with people, Mr. 
Ulveling thought it important to go still 
further. In the past knowledge of books has 
been stressed, but that is not one bit more 
important than knowledge of people. Stu- 
dents should be trained in recognizing types 
of people, in approaching them, in drawing 
them out, and even in terminating conversa- 
tions. Mr. Russell’s statement that circula- 
tion work is clerical whereas reference work 
is professional is true as circulation work is 
frequently carried out, but circulation work 
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in a popular library should not be clerical 
work. 

Mr. Russell’s emphasis upon ability to 
exert community leadership as an essential 
characteristic of the librarian brings up the 
importance of selecting candidates for library 
school training who are fitted for leadership, 
Some who show that they cannot mix with 
people should be weeded out during the 
earlier part of the library school term. Per. 
sons who take shelter from life behind books 
cannot be very successful personalities, 
Though a growing emphasis on personal 
characteristics is discernible, there is still in- 
termittent evidence of the old-fashioned wor- 
ship of the Ph.D. 

In referring to Mr. Russell’s discussion of 
the librarian as a scholar in a community of 
scholars, Mr. Ulveling said that he warmly 
subscribed to the suggestion that broad gen- 
eral courses provide the best background for 
general service. He emphasized, however, the 
necessity of interpretation in wider terms 
than literature and history, since many more 
librarians with competence in economics, so- 
ciology, the sciences, and the fine arts are 
needed. 

Mr. Ulveling concluded with the following 
comments and queries not directly related to 
Mr. Russell’s paper: 

1° In some library schools a distinction be- 
tween university library service and public 
library service has been emphasized. The 
best students have been directed toward uni- 
versity and college library positions; the sec- 
ond best toward positions in public and other 
types of libraries. In some schools there is 
evidence that the course in public library ad- 
ministration and service is based mainly on 
theory. Some library school faculty members 
are teachers of the subject with little personal 
knowledge of what is going on in public li- 
braries of today. Their students complete 
the course without having gained any concep- 
tion of the vital challenge of public library 
service. 

2. To what extent have library schools 
analyzed placements and directed their train- 
ing accordingly? Are schools still training 
for medium-sized libraries? What per- 
centage of their graduates are placed in such 
positions? Do the library school placement 
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offices distinguish between students best fitted 
for large city organizations and for positions 
in small towns? 

3. Can we not have from library schools 
more uniform reports on candidates for li- 
brary positions, including photographs, 
grades, general comments from the placement 
office, signed comments from faculty mem- 
bers, and more adequae reports on personality 
kinks? The signed reports of individual in- 
structors may be the most helpful and re- 
vealing single factor. 

4. In reference courses students learn 
about specific books and tools but they need 
more training in analyzing and attacking 
reference problems. Too few schools offer 
opportunity for the study of documents in 
the first-year course. 

Inconcluding, Mr. Ulveling referred to the 
profession’s need of the help of the library 
schools in experimentation. He expressed the 
hope that some time library schools will be 


able to establish laboratories, library-labora-_ 


tories serving the public, in which experi- 
ments can be tried out. Such a plan would 
require resources. Perhaps it might be 
worked out in cooperation with a public li- 
brary. 


Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools fol- 
lowed a dinner at the Hotel Schroeder on 
June 21. Herman H. Henkle, president of 
the association, presided. The president an- 
nounced that Edith M. Coulter, School of 
Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley, had found it necessary to resign 
the vice presidency since the midwinter meet- 
ing. Welcome was extended to a new mem- 
ber school, the Department of Library Sci- 
ence of the University of Kentucky. 

In the absence of the chairman, Ernest J. 
Reece, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York City, the report of 
the Committee on Curriculum Revision, was 
presented by a member of the committee, 
George C. Allez, Library School, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. The committee con- 
cerned itself during the year with the as- 


sembling of information which might prove 
enlightening or suggestive to library school 
faculties in the shaping or reshaping of cur- 
ricula. A special effort was made to learn 
in what ways the national emergency has at- 
fected the curricula of library schools. The 
report was accompanied by statements from 
individual member schools, indicating cur- 
riculum changes during the academic year 
1941-42 or in prospect for the coming year. 

Agnes Camilla Hansen, Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, Brooklyn, chairman of the 
Committee on Tests and Measurements, pre- 
sented a progress report of that committee. 
The question before the committee has be- 
come threefold: (1) Whether or not the 
committee’s research project, developed un- 
der the former chairman, Harriet E. Howe, 
School of Librarianship, University of Den- 
ver, should be temporarily tabled; (2) 
Whether it should be submitted to a founda- 
tion with a request for support now or at a 
future date; (3) whether the member schools 
should themselves underwrite the project, in 
whole or in part. The members were re- 
quested to fill out a questionnaire bearing on 
the project, a copy of which accompanied the 
report, and return it to the chairman by mail. 

The president introduced the subject of 
the reorganization of the association, outlin- 
ing the procedure which had been followed 
thus far by the Committee on Reorganization. 
After some discussion of various plans which 
reorganization might take, it was voted that 
the committee be instructed to hold its re- 
port for presentation at the next midwinter 
meeting. 


OFrFIcers ELECTED 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by the chairman, Lucy E. Fay, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, was elected president, and Frances 
Hamerton Kelly, Carnegie Library School, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, vice president. 

Dorothy W. Curtiss, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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eMusic Library eAssociation 


HE ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING of the 

Music Library Association, held in 
conjunction with the conference of the 
American Library Association, transpired in 
two localities. A Saturday morning session 
took place at the Milwaukee Public Library; 
a Saturday evening meeting occurred at the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. This un- 
usual procedure was adopted for a very 
specific reason. Few members of the M.L.A. 
have had the opportunity of visiting the 
Newberry or inspecting its abundant supply 
of musical treasures. Since Milwaukee is 
so close to Chicago, the temptation of meet- 
ing in the latter city was too great to resist, 
especially in view of a cordial invitation 
from the Newberry librarian, George B. 
Utley. 

When the M.L.A. convenes in the sum- 
mer, the chief purposes are purely profes- 
sional. Practically all business matters are 
reserved for the annual fall meeting when 
the music librarians assemble alone. Now 
that the M.L.A. is affiliated with the A.L.A., 
special interest centered in the 1942 summer 
conference. For one thing, the president 
(Edward N. Waters, Library of Congress) 
particularly stressed, in his introductory 
remarks, the importance of cooperation 
between the M.L.A. and other library or- 
ganizations. He said: “Consider for a mo- 
ment this proposition—we are librarians who 
are interested in music just as much as we 
are musicians who are interested in librarian- 
ship. To me this means that we must be 
deeply concerned with all library problems 
touching upon the materials in our charge. 
We must be ready and eager to investigate, 
perhaps adopt, new or untried processes that 
make our work more proficient. We have 
to follow the trends of general library prac- 
tice which, ever more firmly embedded in 
the national consciousness, means so much 
to the American people. It is incumbent 
upon us to cooperate in every reasonable way 
with other library associations that need our 
assistance or solicit our advice. Our justi- 
fication as a ‘library association’ will cease 
whenever we forget that we have the li- 


brarian’s obligations as well as his preroga- 
tives.” 

Much stress was laid upon the war effort 
and the part an organization like the 
M.L.A. can play in activities concerned with 
the United States armed forces. No work 
is more important than this, and all members 
of the Association, it is hoped, have a full 
understanding of their responsibilities. This 
matter was brought out at the meeting and 
further appeals were made for continued and 
increased support in contributions of service 
and dissemination of material. 

* * * 

Further remarks of the president, possibly 
of interest to librarians in general, are given 
herewith. ‘The codes referred to are ob- 
tainable (at a reasonable fee) from the 
secretary-treasurer of the M.L.A., Catherine 
V. Nimitz, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington. 


PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


A few months ago the Music Library 
Association issued, with satisfaction, the 
third chapter of its “Code for Cataloging 
Music.” For the first time since the code 
began to appear, the new chapter carried a 
brief notice which begged for criticisms, 
comments, and suggestions to be considered 
when a definitive edition could be published. 
By implication this statement included the 
first two and subsequent chapters also. Use- 
ful and unprecedented as it is, the code is 
still in what might be called a tentative 
stage. A pioneer venture in cataloging 
literature could scarcely be otherwise. Do 
not hesitate to make remarks about these 
chapters unless, of course, you have nothing 
constructive to offer. 

We are likewise proud of the supple- 
mental chapter of the same code, the “Code 
for Cataloging Phonograph Records,” which 
is just about ready for use. Here indeed 
is a library tool which has no comparable 
forerunners, a manual or handbook urgently 
required by a host of catalogers who handle 
records, themselves relative newcomers to 4 
library’s shelves. A number of people have 
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labored long and valiantly to codify the ad- 
yice and recommendations and problems 
which are presented therein. Here, too, they 
will await suggestions for improvement as 
eagerly as they worked on its preliminary 
form. 

I am sure I bring you one more piece of 
good news. All of you, at one time or an- 
other, have clamored for a list of music sub- 
ject headings. The lists you already know 
are both inadequate and unobtainable. Not 
long ago the entire problem seemed insur- 
mountable and a constant source of vexation 
and dissatisfaction. But now the question 
has been reopened. A new committee exists 
to supervise and produce the list as you 
desire it or to recommend an adequate 
substitute. This group is headed by Hazel 
Bartlett, one of the finest catalogers in the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division in the Li- 
brary of Congress Processing Department. 
High hopes accompany this new venture and 
if any of you are called upon for assistance 
or suggestions based on your own experience, 
do not fail to do all in your power. You 
must be warned that this is a large under- 
taking. It will not proceed rapidly, for it 
necessitates thoroughness, judgment, and in 
certain instances, perhaps, experiment. The 
main thing is that it is under way, with 
every indication of final realization. 


*x* * * 


Most of the papers and addresses will ap- 
pear in Notes, the official organ of the 
M.L.A., but they can be detailed here as 
illuminating features of the general program. 


InN MILWAUKEE 


1. “Some Possible Opportunities for 
Further Cooperation between the A.L.A. 
and the M.L.A.”—Everett O. Fontaine, 
chief of the Department of Publishing and 
Cooperative Services of the A.L.A. 

2. “The Relations between the Music Li- 
brarian and the Music Publisher’—Gustave 
Reese, head of the Publication Department, 
G. Schirmer, Inc., and associate editor of 
the Musical Quarterly. 

3. “Freedom the Seed, Art the Fruit”— 
Charles Copeland Smith of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


In CHICAGO 


4. “Economies in Library Administration 
in Relation to the War Effort, or They 
Shall Have Music’—Mrs. Alice S. Plaut, 
head of the Fine Arts Department, Cincin- 
nati Public Library, Cincinnati. 

5. “Folk Songs that Became Great Com- 
positions’—Mrs. Anne Faulkner Obern- 
dorfer, with musical illustrations by Marx 
E. Oberndorfer. 

6. “The Printed Page”’—Rudolph Ganz, 
eminent composer, conductor, and pianist. 

* ok x 

The several reports that were rendered in 
Milwaukee are given here, if not in full at 
least in sufficient length to convey informa- 
tion to members of both the M.L.A. and 
the A.L.A. The only exception is the report 
on photoduplication which was extensive 
enough to merit attention elsewhere. 

1. Committee on Amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws—George  S. 
Dickinson, chairman, Otto Kinkeldey, 
Helen E. Bush 
a) It is recommended that the term of 
president remain a two-year term, with- 
out eligibility for immediate re-election 
b) It is recommended that the term of 
office of vice president be changed from 
a two-year to a one-year term, with 
eligibility for one immediate re-election 
c) It is recommended that the term of 
office of secretary-treasurer remain a two- 
year term, with eligibility for re-election 
d) It is recommended that the term of 
office of members of the executive board 
remain a two-year term, without eligi- 
bility for immediate re-election. 

2. Committee on Membership—Lowell P. 
Beveridge, chairman, Gladys Caldwell, 
Wallace R. Magill, Joyce Michell, H. 
Dorothy Tilly 
There have been no formal meetings of 

the committee but a program has been 

formulated and undertaken by common con- 
sent. The program, obviously of a promo- 

tional nature, has consisted of issuing a 

bulletin of information about the M.L.A. 

which could be distributed to likely candi- 

dates for membership. The information 
contained in this bulletin was obtained by 
circularizing the chairmen of all committees 
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appointed by the end of March. The re- 
sponse was good but not 100 per cent and 
_ in spite of the fact that all material neces- 
sarily had to be compressed, the committee 
hopes that it is accurate and representative 
of the spirit and aims of the association. 
This bulletin, in the form of a folder, is 
now ready for distribution and although the 
committee has had some success in assembl- 
ing a mailing list of prospective members, it 
is particularly urged that each present mem- 
ber act as an agent in this campaign either 
by taking a few pamphlets to distribute to 
his own candidates or by sending names and 
addresses to the secretary, Miss Nimitz. 
Although the Membership Committee can- 
not lay any claim to credit for recent addi- 
tions to the roster of the association, it takes 
this opportunity to report that seventeen 
individual and eight institutional members 
have been enrolled since the publication of 
the “List of Members” in the latest issue of 


Notes, March 1942. 

3. Committee on Indexes—Helen Joy 
Sleeper, chairman, Scott Goldthwaite, 
Leonard Burkat 
The committee is working toward the 

preparation of a bibliography of indexes 
covering a wide variety of topics in the field 
of music. Information will be sought as to 
the location of indexes in published sources, 
to those kept up by individual libraries, and 
to those in preparation or projected. It is 
hoped that the preparation of such a 
bibliography may (1) serve as a useful refer- 
ence tool; (2) lead to the publication, or 
duplication by some other process, of certain 
of the most needed indexes; (3) stimulate 
and encourage the preparation of others. 

4. Committee on Inter-American Relations 
—Charles Seeger, chairman, Gilbert 
Chase, Carleton Sprague Smith 
In May 1942 the Music Division of the 

Library of Congress issued a Bibliography 

of Latin American Folk Music compiled by 

Gilbert Chase. This is a mimeo- 

graphed publication of approximately 150 

pages, containing 1143 numbered entries, 

most of them annotated, and an index of 
authors. Distribution of the Bibliography 
is being undertaken with the understanding 
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that “This is a preliminary edition dis- 
tributed for the purpose of eliciting sug. 
gestions, corrections, and additions,” and 
that “A final edition incorporating all re- 
visions will be published later, as part of the 
Guide to Latin American Music.” (Quo- 
tations are from a circular letter that ac- 
companies the Bibliography.) 

At the meeting of the M.L.A. in Phila- 
delphia last December . mention was 
made of the music section of the Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, an annual 
bibliography edited in the Library of Con- 
gress. Mr. Seeger has a supply of reprints 
of the music section in his office at the Pan 
American Union and . . . he will be glad 
to send these to music libraries upon re- 
quest. ... 

The Partial List of Latin American Music 
Obtainable in the United States by Gilbert 
Chase, published by the Music Division of 
the Pan American Union as Music Series 
No. 1, has been enlarged and’ brought up 
to date in a second edition, June 1942 (44 
pages). 

Gustavo Duran’s Recordings of Latin 
American Songs and Dances (Music Series 
No. 3, 65 pages) contains notes upon typical 
dances and a selected list of over four hun- 
dred commercial phonograph recordings ob- 
tainable in the United States. A supplement 
of dance routines is in preparation. 

An editorial project for publication of 
Latin American music in the United States 
has been operated by the Music Division of 
the Pan American Union. In cooperation 
with the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence it has engaged the interest of twenty-one 
United States publishers in the publication 
of sixty-one pieces of Latin American 
music for use by public school preparing 
units. These are listed in a seven-page 
mimeographed brochure entitled “Latin 
American Music Published in Connection 
with the Editorial Project of the Music 
Division of the Pan American Union in 
Cooperation with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference,” which may be obtained 
without charge upon request to the division. 

Music Series No. 4, April 1942, comprises 
fourteen Traditional Spanish Songs from 
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Texas, . . . transcribed by Gustavo Duran 
from field recordings made by John A., Ruby 
T., and Alan Lomax and deposited in the 


Archive of American Folk Song in the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress. 
Epwarp N. Waters, President 


National eAssociation of State Libraries 


American Library Association the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries held 
four meetings: two with the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, one with the 
ALL.A. Archives and Libraries Committee, 


and the fourth, a business session. 


Diner the annual conference of the 


MEETING WITH A.A.L.L. 


The first of these was a joint meeting with 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
on June 22 at the Hotel Pfister, headquar- 
ters of the two associations, and was devoted 
to a panel discussion on “Acquisition and 
Cataloging of Administrative Law Ma- 
terials.” The meeting was presided over 
by Dennis A. Dooley, president of the 
N.AS.L. Papers were read by Miles O. 
Price, Columbia University Law Library, 
New York City, leader of discussion; James 
Bennett Childs, Documents Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Harry 
Shriver, Law Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; Jerome Kear Wilcox, 
University of California Library, Berkeley. 
As the result of the discussion both associa- 
tions in joint meeting agreed to appoint two 
joint committees: the first for the purpose of 
developing more active cooperation in making 
available administrative law materials on 
interlibrary loan for the use of small law 
libraries. This will perhaps mean the 
designation of particular libraries in each 
region where complete collections of ad- 
ministrative orders, rules, and decisions will 
be maintained. The second joint commit- 
tee will study plans for securing the adop- 
tion in other states of legislation similar to 
that recently enacted in California and Ken- 
tucky codifying the field of administrative 
law. 

_The second subject discussed was “Inter- 
library Loans and New Methods of Con- 


ducting Library Exchanges.” The paper 
on this subject was read by Alfred Decker 
Keator, State Library and Museum, Harris- 
burg, Pa., who emphasized the importance 
of closer cooperation between law librarians 
and the state library as the fountainhead 


supplying many books not otherwise avail- 
able. 


MEETING WITH ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


The second session was held jointly with 
the A.L.A. Archives and Libraries Commit- 
tee, June 23, at Marquette University Sci- 
ence Building and was presided over by Mar- 
garet C. Norton, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, chairman of the committee. 
The program featured two splendid and 
enlightening addresses. The first dealt with 
the subject “Archives and the War” and 
was delivered by Collas G. Harris, chairman, 
Executive Committee, Committee on Con- 
servation of Cultural Resources. The Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Harris skilfully depicted the administrative 
and legal importance of archival material, 
the problems and methods of its use and 
preservation. He said, “Perhaps the most 
important of the constructive results of 
wartime activities has been the increased 
realization among archivists, librarians, and 
museum directors of their common re- 
sponsibilities and of the possibilities of their 
fruitful cooperation. The national and state 
committees on Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources afford a means by which this co- 
operation can be realized and can _ be 
continued beyond the war into the period 
when all our institutions must jointly play 
their part in the reconstruction of a good 
civilization and build carefully a foundation 
that will provide a lasting peace.” Sargent 
B. Child, national director of The His- 
torical Records Survey, delivered the second 
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address entitled, “What Is Past Is Pro- 
logue,” in which he gave a clear-cut view of 
the activities, growth, and importance of 
the survey. Through its organization and 
vast army of research workers the survey 
has compiled and printed many volumes of 
inventories of state archives, county archives, 
town and municipal archives, guides to 
manuscript collections, American Portrait 
Series, checklists of American imprints, 4tlas 
of Congressional Votes, Guide to Public 
Vital Statistics, and many others. The 
survey had the assistance of librarians, 
curators, and public officials in gathering 
the information, and though much of it has 
been printed into volumes, there remains 
unpublished quantities of valuable material 
which has been placed in institutions and 
other places of safety for preservation. 
While pointing out the accomplishments of 
the past, Mr. Child stressed the abundance 
of work yet to be done, especially looking 
toward the postwar period when a “shat- 
tered world . . . will call upon the energies 
and resources of America as they have never 
been called upon before.” 


BANQUET 


On June 23 the annual banquet and second 
session with the American Association of 
Law Libraries were held. The principal 
speaker on this occasion was Justice E. T. 
Fairchild of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
Judge Fairchild gave a very interesting 
historical outline of the courts in Wisconsin. 
He also emphasized the value of the service 
which the state libraries and other law 
libraries of the state contribute to the work 
of the courts and the legal profession. 


BusINEss MEETING 
The business meeting of the N.A.S.L. was 
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held on Wednesday morning. 


It was pre. 
sided over by the president, Dennis A, 
Dooley, and consisted of reports of com. 
mittees, election of officers, and roll call of 


states. The Publications Committee re. 
ported the issuance of a supplement to the 
Check List of Session Laws which was 
originally published in 1935. Plans were 
made to continue the publication of supple. 
ments to the Check List of Legislative 
Journals and to begin the collection of ma- 
terial for the publication of a “Check List 
of State Public Documents.” 

The committee on nominations recom- 
mended the renomination of all of the pres- 
ent officers for a second term. The 
following were elected: president, Dennis 
A. Dooley, Massachusetts; first vice presi- 
dent, Alfred Decker Keator, Pennsylvania; 
second vice president, Mrs. Virginia G. 
Moody, South Carolina; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Gladys F. Riley, Wyoming. 

Resolutions were adopted commemorating 
the deaths of two members during the past 
year: Haddon W. Ivins, State Librarian of 
New Jersey, and Harriet C. Long, State 
Librarian of Oregon. Twenty state li- 
brarians answered the roll call of states and 
each reported on the state library develop- 
ment and activities of the past year. In 
each report war activities were stressed and 
special attention was given to the preserva- 
tion of the irreplaceable books in state li- 
braries in the event of enemy action. In 
some instances portions of state libraries 
have already been removed to safe locations 
and in other instances microfilming is being 
done for the purpose of providing duplicate 
copies in case the originals were destroyed. 


(Mrs.) Gtapys F. Ruitzy, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Theatre Library eAssociation 


tT the one meeting of the Theatre Li- 

brary Association during the Milwau- 
kee Conference of A.L.A. in the Layton Art 
Gallery, the president, George Freedley, 
New York Public Library, New York City, 
presided. The meeting, on June 23, was 
devoted to consideration of the ways in 


which different types of libraries can be 
useful to drama study and enterprises. 


Mr. Towne’s AppreEss 


The first of the four speakers, Jackson Ed- 
mund Towne, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, reviewed the service of the college 
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library to rural drama, presenting the re- 
sults of a brief questionnaire sent from his 
library to all land-grant colleges. This 
questionnaire, based on Norris Houghton’s 
“Drama at Our Crossroads,” a chapter in 
his book, Advance from Broadway, revealed 
that most of the institutions have in their 
main libraries drama collections of approxi- 
mately 2000 volumes (Idaho, Purdue, and 
lowa, 1500; New Hampshire and West Vir- 
ginia, 2000; Missouri, 2433; Oregon, 3350; 
Michigan, 3445). Separately housed, for 
the use of rural drama groups, a number 
of state universities have play collections; 
Arizona and Ohio have 4000; Wisconsin has 
the most, with 11,250 plays. However, the 
existence of these collections is not to be 
guessed at in many universities, for the 
books are often not cataloged in the main 
catalog. At other institutions the librarians 
maintain union title indexes of all the vari- 
ously shelved holdings in plays. Idaho, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
South Dakota have such indexes. 

Mr. Towne pointed out that in actual 
rural communities where the county library 
was the source of drama material there was 
not much offered beyond lists of publishers 
to whom the persons seeking information or 
plays must write for themselves, and in 
Michigan the extension worker in charge of 
the state’s drama program will not go out 
this fall because of tire rationing. 


Miss RoNAN’s ADDRESS 


Elizabeth C. Ronan of the Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich., speaking from experi- 
ence in her own library and from the answers 
received when forty other Michigan libraries 
were sent a questionnaire, summarized what 
the smaller library can do to help the dra- 
matic efforts of its community. The Flint 
groups to which her library has given en- 
thusiastic aid ranged from the community 
theatre, the high school and junior college 
drama clubs, the church study groups, St. 
Cecilia Club, and other musical organiza- 
tions, to the Boy Scouts and the 4-H Club. 

The help extended by librarians (who 
often were actual members of play reading 
committees) consisted of recommending and 
finding plays, borrowing theatre material 
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from and lending it to neighbor libraries, 
hunting out historical scenes to be drama- 
tized for special days, making an index of 
plays in the library but not in the standard 
published index, displaying posters, instruct- 
ing members of theatre groups on how to 
use the reference facilities of the library, 
and occasionally sponsoring the appearance 
of a touring puppet company. 

The chief tools of the librarians were their 
collections of plays, radio material, indexes 
to drama material, theatre magazines, books 
on technique, and their own interest and 
ingenuity. The chief desiderata: more 
simple, light playlets for amateurs, especially 
for children. Furthermore, said Miss 
Ronan, “I have for many years hoped that 
the play publishers would find some way 
themselves to build up representative col- 
lections in at least a few central points, 
safeguarded in some way as to royalties and 
pirating, which would be open to consulta- 
tion by any hard-working play committee.” 


Miss RocKWELv’s ADDRESS 
Ethel Theodora Rockwell, Bureau of 


Dramatic Activities, University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
spoke on the responsibility of the college and 
university library to the theatre. Like Mr. 
Towne, she emphasized the library’s useful- 
ness to rural communities. At Madison a 
Zona Gale memorial collection of plays has 
been started. The two most popular serv- 
ices of the Wisconsin drama library over a 
period of twenty years have been drama 
study outlines prepared for clubs and play 
lists. The latter are worth all the labor 
their preparation involves, Miss Rockwell 
believes. “I have put in many years of re- 
search and study in order to help answer 
the demand for such aids. Lists which I 
have found of the greatest help are: full- 
length plays for high schools, full-length 
plays for little or community theatres, short 
plays for high schools, and a special list for 
little theatres, plays for junior high school 
and for 4-H clubs, plays for grade children, 
plays for women and girls, plays for men and 
boys, industrial and professional plays, plays 
for churches, international plays showing 
adaptation to American life, outdoor plays 
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and pageants, plays for rural groups, and 
plays for holidays.” 

Plays for holidays are most in demand. 
“Probably this list is the most extensive and 
popular I have ever prepared, and the edi- 
tion has been exhausted. I list plays, 
pageants, and musical dramas which are 
suitable for every holiday in our American 
calendar for various age groups. The list 
runs to about 150 mimeographed pages and 
is much fuller than any I have ever seen. 
I am now trying to revise and amplify it, 
for of course no such thing is ever really 
complete, since tomorrow new plays will 
appear which should be included. I think 
that the A.L.A. or the T.L.A. should publish 
such a list with provision for furnishing 
supplements of new material from time to 
time. I believe such a service would be 
greatly appreciated and ardently received 
throughout the country.” 

Miss Rockwell expressed the hope that 
toward world unity it might be helpful and 
wise if theatre collections would try to build 
up their sections on the drama of other coun- 
tries. 


Mr. Myers’ PAPER 


To be obliged to reduce to generalities and 
abstractions the brilliantly concrete, prac- 
tical, and inspiriting remarks of Eliot Kurtz 
Myers of the Detroit Public Library (now 
in the Naval Station at New Orleans) is a 
downright pity. Edith Hall Crowell, of the 
New York Society Library, New York City, 
read to the T.L.A. Mr. Meyers’ paper on 
the obligations of the library to serve the 
professional theatre. First off, Mr. Myers 
regards the library’s obligations as “oppor- 
tunities” rather than obligations. His 
philosophy is energetic and affirmative, and 
during the season just past, 1941-42, under 
his direction the Music and Drama Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Library made 
certain efforts to serve (1) present and 
future theatre audiences, (2) present and 
future playwrights, and (3) theatre work- 
ers preparing their productions in the city. 

“The Library’s opportunities,” he declares, 
have “to be created and grasped .. . not 
awaited.” This, despite the fact that “in 
actual experience we have found professional 
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people suspicious of the value of our services, 
cooperating more out of courtesy and an 
appreciation of our nuisance value than out 
of conviction. Motion picture companies 
usually cooperate out of the abundance of 
their publicity material and a gambling in. 
stinct. But the general attitude js 
antipathetic, and when the press agent for 
a five-thousand-seat theatre in downtown 
Detroit was approached for stills prior to the 
opening of How Green Was My Valley, 
the request was granted with a depreciatory 
comment that any practical returns from 
cooperation with the library were unlikely 
since there had been no picture (with two 
exceptions) which had not been hurt com- 
mercially by the public’s knowledge that it 
was based on a highly successful book. The 
bulk of the movie-going public did not read, 
he contended, and such knowledge frightened 
them away. In the light of the $300,000 
recently paid for screen rights to Steinbetk's 
The Moon Is Down and the local financial 
success of that very play, these convictions 
do not seem to square—but they are indica- 
tive of the movie publicist’s, and to a degree 
the theatre publicist’s, attitudes. 

For the playgoer the library had a series 
of talks and forums with local and visiting 
theatre personages taking part, previews by 
Alma Josenhans of dramatic productions 
scheduled to come to town, lectures on early 
Detroit theatre history, displays of stills 
(coaxed from the New York offices of 
touring companies), and bound files of 
critics’ reviews. The stills, of which about 
seventy were received in answer to requests, 
were used and reused many times. “For 
instance, the Watch on the Rhine and Candle 
in the Wind stills were used, not only in the 
season preview, but in displays devoted to the 
American Theatre Society and in a display 
on “The Theatre in War,’ as well as im- 
mediately previous to and during their local 
engagements. Ultimately the stills were 
given accession numbers and became a part 
of a permanent file, indexed by play titles, 
names of actors, and otherwise.” 

Mr. Myers recommends that users of the 
theatre collection be led to biographic ma- 
terial and pictures rather than to printed 
copies of a play before they go to see it. 
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“Printed plays for reminiscence and for the 
schoolroom, yes, and for the amateur pro- 
ducer and the prompter. But for the play- 
goer, distinctly, no.” 

For playwrights, established or aspirant, 
the Music and Drama Department features 
not only books on technique but a collection 
of printed plays and manuscripts of local 
playwrights. Service to critics could be 
greater than it now is. “I wish sincerely 
that the critics of our metropolitan dailies 
were more aware of the service the library 
is capable of rendering. Not only could they 
avoid many of their errors of fact by a 
moment’s recourse to the telephone, but I 
feel they would become more aware of a par- 
ticularly keen and intelligent portion of the 
theatre audience among our patrons, a fra- 
ternity not easily viewed from either the 
eighth row or the star’s dressing room.” 
Service to the professional theatre increases 
the nearer the library is to New York, the 
maximum being attained only, and naturally, 
by the Theatre Collection of the New York 
Public Library. Mr. Myers’ hope is that 
the professional theatre will itself think of 
demands to put to the libraries, for the li- 
braries are delighted to respond. 

* cd ok 


A brief report from the treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Perkins Barrett, was read by Mr. 
Freedley. Mr. Freedley distributed copies 
of the Broadside to visitors unfamiliar with 
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the association’s publication and called at- 
tention to the American and British play 
reproduction project outlined in the latest 
issue of the Broadside. The T.L.A. is 
sponsoring the reproduction by Readex 
microprinting of three centuries of drama, 
making available to any library interested 
what amounts to a synthesis of the English- 
speaking world’s dramatic treasures. The 
other project of T.L.A., the “Theatre 
Quarterly,” has been somewhat revised in 
view of the wartime and is to be an annual, 
sponsored by a Publications Committee, of 
which Professor Richard Ceough, Depart- 
ment of Speech, College of the City of New 
York, is the chairman. The “Theatre An- 
nual” is planned for fall publication, in time 
for Christmas-giving, and will be issued at a 
modest price, about a dollar. Subscriptions 
and suggestions may be sent to the secretary. 


OrFicers ELECTED 


Officers of the T.L.A. for 1942 are: 
president, George Freedley, New York Pub- 
lic Library, New York City; secretary, 
Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross, McCord Theatre 
Museum, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas (home address: 118 Centre Ave., 
Lynbrook, Long Island, N.Y.) ; treasurer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Barrett, Theatre 
Collection, New York Public Library, New 
York City. 

Mrs. SARAH CHOKLA Gross, Secretary 
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pot, Etheldred, 84. 
> sedan Debora R., elected, 73. 
Adult ed. bd, 41. 
Adult ed. r. t., 79-81. 

icultural Is sect., 49-50. 
Aldrich, Ella V., rpt, 35, 39-40. 
Alexander, Margaret, rpt, 64. 
Allez, George C., 131. 
Alvarez, Robert Smyth, 100. 
Ambuhl, Frances, elected, 63. 
American assn of law Is, 129. 
Anderson, Homer W., 33. 
Anderson, Ottilia C., elected, 63. 
Andraca, Carmen, 33, 101. 
Andrews, Siri M., elected, 6s. 
Art ref. r. t., 82-85. 

Association of Am. 1. schs, 129-31. 
Association of coll. and ref. ls, 
49-52; const. and by-laws, 49. 
Avery, Maude E., 118; elected, 


118. 
Ayrault, Margaret Webster, 99; 
rpt, 98-100. 
B 


Bach, Janice D., rpt, 90-92. 

Bailey, Crystal W., 76-77. 

Bailey, Louis J., 101, 102. 

Bailey, Ralph E., 115-16, 

Baily, Harold J., elected, 77. 

Baker, Maysel O’H., 51. 

Ballance, Paul, 93; elected, 93. 

Barrett, Elizabeth Perkins, 139; 
elected, 1309. 

Bartlett, Hazel, 133. 

Barton, Mary N., elected, 51. 

Bass, Lawrence W., 36. 

Batchelder, Mildred L., 69, 70. 

Bauer, W. W., 115. 

Beal, H. Marjorie, 75, 78; elected, 
37, 73; “State aid for state- 
wide 1, development: N. C.,” 
17-20. 

Beals, Ralph A., 33, 124. 

Beard, Sarah Allen, 70. 

Beetle, Clara, 52. 

Bement, Constance, 76; rpt, 73. 

Berry, Ethel I., elected, 73. 

Bertschy, Mrs. Charles, 33. 

Beust, Nora E., 68, 69, 83. 

Beveridge, Lowell P., 133. 

Bittner, Adela, elected, 77. 

Blackmer, Leonard, 36. 

Blakely, Robert J., 33. 

Blind, work with com. See Work 
with the blind r. t. 

Blix, Ovid, 124. 

Boards and coms, com. rpt, 46-47. 

Bodden, Isabel, 60. 

Bond, Elizabeth, 45, 122-23; rpt, 
114-15, 

Book drives com., 46. 

“Book needs in Europe and the 
Orient,” Danton, 8-10. 

Book post, com. rpt, 42. 

Bookbinding com., 85-80. 

Boyd, Anne M., 36, 46; elected, 


37. 
Boyd, Jessie Edna, 69. 
Boye, Inger, 64. 
Boyle, Gertrude M., elected, 63. 
Bradbury, Mildred Rockwood, 84. 
Bradley, Phillips, elected, 77-78. 
Brady, Nellie, 33. 





Index 


Branch Ins r, t., 90-92. 
Breed, Clara Estelle, 66, 67. 
Breen, Dorothy, elected, 85. 
Briggs, Elizabeth 66, 67. 
British Columbia 1. assn, 48. 
Broughton, C. E., 77. 

Brown, Charles H., 32, 33, 35, 36, 
38, 39, 66, 107, 108; rpt, 48. 
Brown, Janice Stewart, elected, 50. 
Brown, Leslie E., rpt, 40-41. 

Bry, Ilse, 31. 

Bryan, Alice I., 122. 

Bryan, Dorothy M., 66. 

Bryan, James E., rpt, 128. 

Bryson, Lyman L., 115. 

Buhler, Mildred B., 49-50. 

Burkat, Leonard, 134. 

Burke, John C., 73-74. 

Bush, Helen E., 133. 

Business and technology r. t., 92- 


93. 
Butler, Helen Louise, 64. 


C 


Cabeen, Violet Abbott, 114. 

Caffrey, Gerald P., 33, 112. 

Cain, Mary J., elected, 72. 

Caldecott award, 66, 67. 

Caldwell, Gladys, 83, 133. 

Campbell, Celia Pope, rpt, 70. 

Carlisle, Norman V., 70-71. 

Carlson, William H., 51. 

Carnovsky, Leon, 94; elected, 37, 
131; rpt, 122. 

Carruthers, Ralph H., 48. 

Carter, Julia F., 32, 64, 66, 67. 

Carter, Mary Duncan, 50; rpt, 45- 
46. 

Castagna, Edwin, 98, 99, 100. 

Cataloging and class. div. See Divi- 
sion of cat. and class. 

Cavanaugh, Eleanor S., 32. 

Ceough, Richard, 139. 

Chailquist, Minerva, 90. 

Chambers, Mrs, Guy C., 77; 
elected, 77. 

Chapman, Theodore S., hon. mbr, 
35, 40. 

Chapters, com, rpt, 48. 

Chase, Gilbert, 134. 

Chase, Virginia, elected, 67. 

Children’s 1, assn, 65-68. 

Child, Sargent B., 135-36. 

Childs, James Bennett, 114, 135. 

Christeson, Frances, 50. 

Christmas, Marie, 61. 

Christoffers, Ethel, 52. 

Cizon, Elizabeth, 107. 

Clark, Frances, 53. 

Clark, Rheta A., 69; elected 70; 
rpt, 68-70, 

Clay, Margaret Jean, 46, 105; 
elected, 37. 

Clay, Mary H., elected, 51. 

Clemons, Harry, elected, 52. 

Cleveland p. 1. foreign born and, 
28-31. 

Clift, David H., 42. 

Clock, Alice Sheldon, 78. 

Coen, B. F., 72, 76. 

Coldren, Fanny A., 51. 

College Is sect., 50. 

Collins, Eleanor S., 84; rpt, 82-85. 

Comings, Marian, 85. 

Compton, Charles H., 33, 8r. 
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Conat, Mabel L., elected, 40. 

Coney, Donald, 32, 49; rpt, 36-37. 

Connor, John M., rpt, 43-44. 

Constitution and by-laws, com. 
rpt, 35-36, 40. 

Cook, Dorothy E., elected, 37. 

Cooke, Adeline, rpt, 121. 

Coombs, Ruth Crawford, 125. 

Cornell, Herbert W., 116, 117. 

Cory, John M., 51. 

Coulter, Edith M., 131. 

Council, 39-48. 

Council credentials 
tions, 46; mbrs, 46. 

County and regional Is sect., 75- 
76. 

Cowles, Barbara, 118. 

Craven, Avery, 94. 

Crowell, Edith Hall, 138. 

Cullen, Hazel, roo. 

Cumming, George Burton, 82. 

Cunningham, Eileen R., 118. 

Currin, Althea M., 69. 

Curry, John Stewart, 82. 

Curtiss, Dorothy W., rpt, 129-31. 

Cushing, Helen Grant, elected, 
118, 

Cutter, Annie Spencer, 64. 


D 


Dalgliesh, Alice, 68, 60. 
Dalgoutte, William Craig, 114. 
Dalton, Jack, elected, 51. 
Daniels, Marietta, 118. 

Danton, J. Periam, 39; “Bk needs 
in Europe and the Orient,” 8-10. 

Darrah, Jane Addams, 66. 

Davidson, Carter, 50. 

Davidson, Mrs. Richard, 78. 

Davis, Mary Gould, rpt, 6s. 

Day, Emily L., elected, so. 

Dempsey, Mary K., 126-28. 

Derby, Grace Emily, 117. 

Dickinson, George S., 133. 

Dickson, Harriet, 67. 

Division of cat. and class., 52-64; 
auditing com., 56; cat. and class. 
com., 58-60; coop. cat. com., 
56-57; L. C. cards com., 58; 
mechanical equipment com., 60; 
mbrship com., 62; nominating 
com., 63; proposed amendments 
com., 62-63; pubs com., 60-61; 
regional groups com., 58; re- 
lations with L.C. com., 56; state 
author headings com., 61-62; 
study of yrbk com., 61; subj. 
headings and class. com., 57. 

Division of Is for children and 
young people, 64-72; nominating 
com., 65; p. relations com., 64; 
pubs com., 64-65; radio com., 
65. 

Divisional relations, com. rpt, 48. 

Divisions, allocations to, 47. 

Dollard, Mary E., 122, 123, 125. 

Dooley, Dennis A., 32, 135, 136. 

Douglas, Mary Peacock, 69; 
elected, 70. 

Downs, ._Robert Bingham, elected, 


com., func- 


37. 
Doyle, Irene May, elected, 63; rpt, 
62-63. 
Drescher, Milton A., 117. 
DuBois, Isabel, rpt, 116-17. 
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Dudgeon, Matthew S., 32. 
Dulka, John, 100. 
Dunbar, Ralph M., 42, 51; elected, 


37- 
Dunn, Madeleine B., elected, 75. 
Dye, Eleanor M., 126. 


E 


Edmonds, Walter D., 66. 

Education, Brown, 40-41. 

Educational films and Is com., 46. 

Educational relationships in local 
communities, com, rpt, 40-41. 

Edwards, Gertrude M., 96, 97; 
elected, 98. 

Election com., rpt, 37. 

Ellison, Martha Louise, rpt, 108- 


12. 

Ellsworth, Ralph Eugene, 77. 

Engineering sch. Is sect., 49. 

Erlandson, Ruth M., 122. 

Ersted, Ruth M., elected, 65. 

Estes, Rice, elected, 126; rpt, 122- 
26. 

Etzkorn, Leo R., 116. 


F 


Fairchild, E. T., 136. 

Farquhar, Alice M., 41. 

Farr, Helen E., 54, 55. 

Farrar, Cora Hinkins, 119-20. 

Farrell, Sallie J., 35, 78. 

Farrington, Anne, 96. 

Fay, Lucy E., rpt, 131. 

Federal relations, com. rpt, 30, 
an. 

Ferguson, Milton James, 103; rpt, 
103-04. 

Ferris, Helen, 60. 

Fetty, Irene, 98; elected, 37. 

Field, Pearl I., 124, 125. 

Film on Is com., 46. 

Finance com., mbrs, 46; rpt, 36. 

Finkelstein, Louis, 115. 

Finney, George J., 101-02. 

Fleming, Joseph B., 77. 

Fleming, Thomas P., rpt, 45. 

Flexner, Jennie M., 31, 128; 
elected, 37; rpt, 42-43. 

Floyd, Mary, 51. 

Focke, Helen M., elected, 93. 

Fontaine, Everett O., 133. 

Foote, Lucy B., rpt, 61-62. 

Foreign born, com. on work with. 
See Work with the foreign born 
com, 

Foreign born, Parsons, 28-31. 

Foster, Mary Elizabeth, elected, 37. 

Foutts, James C., 73. 

Fowler, Julian S., elected, 50. 

Francis, Elinor Jean, elected, 121. 

Frederick, John T., 66. 

Freedley, George, 32, 44, 136; 
elected, 139. 

Fresch, Olive Janet, 99; elected, 
100. 

Frick, Bertha M., 61. 

Friends of Is com., 47, 94-96. 

Frost, Edythe M., 06. 

Fuchs, Florence C., rpt, 60. 

Fuller, Grace P., 52. 

Fussler, Herman H., rpt, 48. 

Fyan, Loleta Dawson, elected, 73; 
resolutions, 44-45; “‘State aid 
for state-wide 1. development: 
Mich.,” 20-25. 


G 


Galt, Alexander, 85; rpt, 85-89. 

Ganz, Rudolph, 133. 

Gardiner, Jewel, elected, 65, 70. 

General sessions, 32-38. 

Gilman, Elizabeth L., 66. 

Girdner, Margaret V., 60, 126. 

Gitler, Robert Laurence, elected, 
100, 

Gjelsness, Rudolph H., 50, 117; 
elected, 37. 

Glassey, Margaret F., 60. 

Goldhor, Herbert, rpt, 37. 

Goldthwaite, Scott, 134. 

Gordon, Elsie, elected, 8r. 

Gordon, Helen L., 107. 

Gourley, James E., elected, 103. 

Green, Dorothy Goodman, elected, 
92. 

Greenaway, Emerson, 108. 

Greer, Margaret, 69. 

Greer, Margaret R., elected, 126. 

Grill, Maud E., 72, 75; elected, 75. 

Griswold, Helen S., 90. 

Gross, Sarah Chokla, elected, 130; 
rpt, 136-39. 

Grumman, Mrs, Russell M., 76. 

Gumpert, Martin, 128, 

Gurney, Edith B., 82, 83, 8s. 


H 


Hager, Margaret, 75-76. 

Hagerman, Dorothy T., 94; elected, 
92. 

Haley, Lucia, elected, 50. 

Hall, Mrs. Charles, elected, 77. 

Hall, Elvajean, 609. 

Hamill, Harold L., 87-88; rpt, 39, 
41. 

Hammond, Ruth E., elected, 37. 

Hansen, Agnes Camilla, 131. 

Hanson, Elizabeth, rpt, 117-18. 

Hanson, Mary Elizabeth, 117. 

Harding, Thomas S., 37. 

Hargrave, Helen, elected, 120. 

Harris, Collas G., 135. 

Harris, Helen M., elected, 37. 

Harwood, Laurence J., 34. 

Hauck, Celia R., 53. 

Haygood, William C., rpt, 102. 

Haykin, David Judson, 56; rpt, 
57. 

Hayner, C. Irene, elected, 70. 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, 32. 

Heaps, Willard A., 69, roo. 

Heathcote, Lesley Muriel, 118. 

Henkle, Herman H., 56, 129, 131; 
rpt, 58. 

Hensel, Evelyn M., 55. 

Henshaw, Francis H., 114-15; 
elected, 112. 

Herbert, Clara Wells, elected, 37. 

Herrmann, Eleanor, rpt, 70-72. 

Herzog, Marion Rawls, 84. 

Heyl, Lawrence, rpt, 47-48. 

Hickman, Margaret, 51. 

Hickman, Margaret Gabriel, 125. 

Hill, Sidney B., 32; elected, 129. 

Hirsch, Benedict Z., elected, 108; 
rpt, 104-08. 

Homes, Nellie M., elected, 50. 

Hospital Is r. t., 96-98; const. 
and by-laws, 96-97. 

Hough, Ann Murray, elected, 67. 


Houghton, Mrs. Hiram 
elected, 77. Se 

Howard, Paul, elected, 93; pt, 
92-93. 

Howe, Harriet E., 131; rpt, 113. 

Hughes, Marion, 97. 

Huhn, Natalie T., 119. 

Hull, Edna M., 11s. 

Hume, Annie L., elected, 121, 

Huning, Analil, 90. 


I 


Ihm, Elsa H., 116; rpt, 115-16, 

Illing, I. L., 103-04. 

Importations, com. rpt, 45. 

International cultural _ relations, 
bd, 39, 47. 

International relations, 39; Dan. 
ton, 8-10; Lord, 13-16; Lyden. 
berg, 7; Russell, 11-12; Wilcox, 
3-6. 

Ireland, Norma Olin, 99, 100, 


J 


Jackson, Edwin G., elected, 92. 

James, Mary Helen, 100; elected, 
100. 

Jedermann, Ruth, 83, 84. 

Jettson, Pearl, 32. 

Joeckel, Carleton B., 94, 104; rpt, 
39. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, elected, 37. 

Johnson, Winifred A., 55. 

Jones, Edna L., elected, 85. 

Jones, Perrie, 79. 

Jones, Sarah, 60. 

Jones, Sarah L., elected, 73. 

Junior coll, Is sect., 50-51. 

Junior mbrs r. t., 98-100; const. 
and by-laws, 99. 


K 


Kaiser, John Boynton, elected, 37. 

Kaplan, Louis, 117. 

Keator, Alfred Decker, 135, 136; 
“State aid for state-wide 1. de 
velopment: Pa.,” 25-27. 

Kellar, Herbert A., 49, 50. 

Kelly, Frances Hamerton, elected, 


131. 
Kelly, Matilde, 114. 
Kenan, Mary B., 76, 125; elected, 


75- 
Keppel, Frederick P., hon, mbr, 


35, 40. 
Kerr, Willis H., elected, 49. 
Kinkeldey, Otto, 133. 
King, Hazel Florence, 53. 
King, Marion May, 11e. 
Kirk, Marguerite, 70. 
Knaus, Mary C., 77-78. 
Knollenberg, Bernhard, 52. 
Kohlstedt, Donald Winston, 115. 
Krane, Irving, 106-07. 
Kristoffersen, Magnus K., 112; 
elected, 103. 
Krueger, Hanna Elsa, 50. 
Krug, Richard E., 32, 33 36 
123-24. 
Kruger, Charles F., 98. 


L 


Laing, Hazel D., rpt, 75-76. 
Lamb, William Ash, rpt, 79°81. 
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Landfear, Bess M., 69. 

Lathrop, Olive C., 35. _ 

Latin Am., 1. coop. with, com., 
101-02, 

Lawlese, Jean M., 119; rpt, 119- 


21. 

Lawrence, Marion, rpt, 126-28. 

Layman, Delourise I. 100. 

League of 1. commissions, 73-75. 

Leary, Bernice, 112-13. 

Le Fevre, Alice Louise, 69; rpt, 
64-65. 

Legislation com., 46. 

Lending r. t., 102-03. 

Lenroot, Katharine F., 64. 

Lester, Clarence B., 73. 

Leupp, Harold L., 52. 

Levin, Nathan R., 116. 

Levins, Hazel Kirk, 98, 100. 

Lewis, Glenn M., elected, 112. 

Lewis, Helen B., elected, 126. 

Lewis, John, 98. 

Lewis, Minnie Anson, rpt, 63. 
“Libraries and foreign born read- 
ers, 1942—,” Parsons, 28-31. 
Libraries and the war com., 46. 
“Libraries and the war effort of 

the Americas,” Wilcox, 3-6. 

“Libraries in war areas,’’ Russell, 
11-12, 

Libraries of tchr-training institu- 
tions sect., 51. 

Library action com., 46-47. 

Library bldgs r. t., 103-04. 

Library ext. bd, 104. 

Library ext. div., 72-77. 

Library unions r. t., 104-08; call, 
105; resolution, 107. 

Lindem, Selma M., 08. 

Lindner, Agatha L., 120-21. 

Little, Evelyn Steel, elected, 37. 

Livsey, Rosemary Earnshaw, rpt, 
112-13. 

Loizeaux, Marie D., 114, 115. 

Long, Bernita J., elected, 120. 

Long, Fern, 29. 

Long, Harriet G., elected, 67. 

Loos, Norma Ende, 66. 

Lord, Milton E., 32, 39; “Postwar 
relationships and internat] cul- 
tural relations,”’ 13-16. 

Luccock, Halford E., 115. 

Lucioli, Clara E., rpt, 96-98. 

Ludington, Flora B., 33, 39, 46. 

Luke, Robert A., 77. 

Lund, John J., elected, 52. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 39, 128; 
“Why a North Am. |. in Mex- 
ico?” 7, 

Lyle, Guy R., elected, 37. 


M 


McAllister, Samuel W., r " 

McCloskey, Robert, 66. ~ 

McColvin, Lionel R., 32. 
cCrum, Blanche Prichard, 
elected, 37. 

McCollough, Ruth Dorothy, elected, 
3. 

Mabeermen, Mary Louise, elected, 

» 75. 

McDiarmid, Errett W., 35, 40. 

MacDonald, M. Ruth, 56; elected, 
63; rpt, 52-64. 

McEwen, Jessie, 68, 60. 


INDEX 


McEwen, Robert W., 49. 
MacFadden, Priscilla S., elected, 


8s. 
McGiffert, Alfred Cushman, Jr., 
115. 
McJenkin, Virginia, elected, 70. 
MacKay, Mercedes B., elected, 73. 
McLaughlin, Isabel, elected, 65, 
67. 
MacLean, Alice R. G., 107. 
MacLeish, Archibald, 38. 
MacNair, Mary Wilson, 118. 
McPherson, Oscar H., elected, 
Magill, Wallace R., 133. 
Marchant, Muriel S., elected, 
Marcus, William Elder, 102. 
Martin, Nella Jane, 509. 
Massee, May, 66. 
Means, Florence Crannell, 70. 
Medway, Hazel L., elected, 81. 
Melcher, Frederic G., 65, 66. 
Melchior, William T., 68. 
Membership, hon., 35, 39-40. 
Merrell, Martha B., 72. 
Merrill, Julia Wright, 73; rpt, 
104. 
Merritt, Mary Jane, go. 
Metcalf, Clarence S., 30. 
Metcalf, Keyes D., 37, 47, 66; 
motion, 38; rpt, 46-47. 
Methven, Mildred L., 73, 75. 
Metz, J. J., 93. 
Michell, Joyce, 133. 
Michigan, state aid, 20-25. 
Milam, Carl H., 33, 48, 78; rpt, 


os] 
° 
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41. 
Miller, Robert Alexander, elected, 


37. 

Millspaugh, C. A., 51. 

Mitchell, Eleanor, 102. 

Mitchell, James M., 116, 117. 

Modisette, James Oliver, 34-35, 
78. 

Moe, F. B., 51 

Mohrhardt, Foster E., 50 

Moody, Virginia G., 136. 

Morey, Lucy Salamanca, 114. 

Morison, Charles Keith, 72, 75, 
105. 

Morrison, Alfred A., elected, 120. 

Morsch, Lucile M., 52, 56; elected, 
37; Tpt, 56-57. 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel, 32-33. 

Mulberry, Mrs. Harry M., 94-96. 

Mumford, L. Quincy, rpt, 56. 

Mundt, Alice, 84. 

Munn, R. Russell, 29, 30. 

Murphy, Jean McK., 83. 

Music l. assn, 132-35. 

Myers, Eliot Kurtz, 138-39. 


N 


National assn of state ls, 135-36. 

Nef, John U., 128. 

Nesbitt, Elizabeth, elected, 65, 67. 

Newbery award, 66, 67. 

Newman, Helen, elected, 129. 

Newman, Irene, 68. 

Nielsen, Mrs. Glyde B., elected, 
98. 

Nimitz, Catherine V., 132, 134. 

Noggle, Wave L., elected, 51. 

Noon, Paul A. T., 73. 

North Carolina, state aid, 17-20. 

Norton, Margaret C., 135. 
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O 


Oates, Robert C. A., 60. 

Oberheim, Grace M., 122. 

Obernderfer, Anne Faulkner, 133. 

Officers, elected, 37. 

Ohr, Elizabeth, 84. 

Olivera, Vera, 85. 

O'Malley, Ruth, elected, 73; rpt, 
72-73, 73-75. 

Order and bk selection r. t., 108-12. 

Oregon 1. assn, 48. 

Orman, Oscar Carl, 35, 46; rpt, 
48. 

Osborn, Andrew D., elected, 63. 

Out-of-print bks, com. rpt, 47-48. 


P 


Packard, Marion, elected, 77. 

Paine, Clarence S., 35, 49. 

Paine, H. Thomas, 51. 

Parent ed, com., 47, 112-13. 

Park, Charles V., 51. 

Parsons, Mary Prescott, 128; “‘Ls 
and foreign born readers, 1942-,”” 
28-31. 

Partridge, Charlotte, 83, 85. 

Paterson, Donald G., 92-93. 

Peerson, Ethel, 35. 

Penna, Carlos Victor, tor. 

Pennsylvania, state aid, 25-27. 

Peterson, Harry N., 102; rpt, 102- 
03. 

Peterson, Olga M., 115. 

Pettee, Julia, 52. 

Phillips, Georgia Davis, rpt, 56. 

Photographic reproduction of 1. 
materials, com. rpt, 48. 

Pierson, Harriet Wheeler, 118. 

Pike, Mildred H., 108-10. 

Place, Lois Townley, 69; elected, 


70. 

Plaut, Alice S., 133; rpt, 85. 

Poldervaart, Arie, elected, 129. 

Pomeroy, Eunice T., 29. 

Posell, Elsa Z., 20, 70; elected, 
81. 

Postwar planning, com. rpt, 39. 

“Postwar relationships and _in- 
ternatl cultural relations,’ Lord, 
13-16. 

Powell, Benjamin E., rpt, 49-52. 

Prael, Barbara, 125. 

Prevost, Marie Louise, rpt, 61. 

Price, Miles O., 135; elected, 129. 

Proctor, Margia W., 125, 126. 

Professional training r. t., 113. 

Public documents, com., 114; com. 
rpt, 41-42. 

Public relations, com., 114-15; 
com, recommendations, 45-46. 

Purvin, Jennie F., 123. 


Q 


Quebec 1. assn, greeting, 33. 
Quigley, Margery C., 102-03. 


R 


Ranck, Wilson M., 100. 
Randolph, Dorothy, elected, 73. 
Ranlett, Louis Felix, ro2. 
Rasche, William F., 93. 
Raymond, Eugenia, 85. 

Reece, Ernest J., 131. 
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Reely, Mary Katharine, 80-81. 

Reese, Gustave, 133. 

Reference Ins sect., 51. 

Refugee Ins, com, rpt, 42-43. 

Reid, deLafayette, Jr., 50. 

Reid, Dorcas Worsley, elected, 75. 

Religious bks r. t., 115-16. 

Resolutions com., rpt, 36-37. 

Reuss, Dorothy M., 50. 

Reynolds, Margaret, 33. 

Rice, Paul North, 32. 

Riedl, Mrs. John, 82. 

Riley, Gladys F., 136; rpt, 135-36. 

Robinson, Edgar S., elected, 37. 

Rockwell, Ethel Theodora, 137-38. 

Roden, Carl B., 35, 94, 111. 

Rogers, Joseph W., 33. 

Ronan, Elizabeth C., 137. 

Roos, Jean Carolyn, 30; elected, 
37; rpt, 65. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., message, 
36. 

Root, Donna L., 125, 126. 

Root, Marion Metcalf, 32, 52, 55, 
63; elected, 63. 

Rose, Ernestine, elected, 37. 

Rosholt, Ruth, 115. 

Rush, Charles E., 76; elected, 52. 

Russell, Dorothy E., 908. 

Russell, John Dale, 120, 130. 

Russell, John Richmond, 309, 117; 
“Ls in war areas,”’ 11-12. 

Ryan, John K., 115. 


S 


Sacra, Mabel S., 60. 

St. John, Sarah, 83, 84. 

Salaries, staff, and tenure bd, civil 
service subcom., 116-17. 

Saltsman, Sue A., 90. 

Sambaquy, Lydia de Queiroz, 33, 
IOr. 

Sanderson, Charles R., elected, 37. 

Sandoe, Mildred W., 73; elected, 
73- 

Savage, Agnes, 84. 

Savord, Ruth, appointed, 37. 

Sayers, Frances Clarke, 66. 

School Is sect., 68-70. 

Schrage, Jennie Thayer, 77, 79, 
80; elected, 73. 

Schuette, Sybil C., elected, 121. 

Schwartz, Daniel, elected, 108. 

Scoggin, Margaret C., elected, 72. 

Scott, Almere L., 72; rpt, 76-77. 

Scudder, Robert E., 114. 

Seebach, Edel E., 32, 33, 90. 

Seeger, Charles, 134. 

Serials, r, t., 117-18. 

Settelmayer, John C., 122. 

Severs, Florence H., 53, 110. 

Shapiro, Ruth H., 125; elected, 
126. 

Shaw, Charles B., elected, 40. 

Shaw, Ralph R., 50; elected, 37. 

Shellow, Sadie, 123. 

Shemorry, Mary C., 68, 69. 

Shepley, Gladys, elected, 72. 

Sheppard, Fannie A., 52, 53. 

Sherman, Clarence E., 85-86, 94, 
100; elected, 37; rpt, 94-96. 

Sherman, Evelyn A., 90. 

Sherman, Stuart C., roo. 

Shirley, Wayne, 90, 112, 1109; rpt, 
48. 

Shriver, Harry, 135. 
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Sibert, Lawrence D., 88-80. 
Silverman, Dorothy, elected, 108. 
Skryzpek, Alexander J., 126. 
Slater, Edward K., 93. 

Sleeper, Helen Joy, 134. 

Small Is r. t., 119-21. 

Smith, Carleton Sprague, 134. 
Smith, Charles Copeland, 133. 
Smith, Dorothy E., 60. 

Smith, Dorothy Elizabeth, rpt, 126. 
Smith, Dorothy Frizzell, elected, 


70. 
Smith, Esther A., rpt, 58. 
Smith, Gretta, 84, 85. 
Smith, Irene, 66. 
Smith, Jean Gardiner, 66-67. 
Smith, Lillian H., elected, 67. 
Smith, Stewart W., 110-12. 
Smythe, Mary L., 60. 
Snow, Miriam B., elected, 70. 
Southeastern 1. assn, 48. 
Special projects, advisory bd for 
study of, 122. 
Speer, Lillian M., 125. 
Spinka, Matthew, 115. 
Staff organizations r. 
const., 125. 
Stanford, Edward B., 122. 
Starr, Helen K., rpt, 58-60. 
“State aid for state-wide 1. de- 
. velopment,” Mich., 20-25; N.C., 
17-20; Pa., 25-27. 
Stearns, Lutie E., 37. 
Stephens, Eleanor Sharpless, elect- 


t., 122-26; 


ed, 73. 
Stibitz, Mildred, 125, 126. 
Stokes, Katherine Martin, 50. 
Stritman, Harry R., 98, 99; elect- 
ed, 37. 
Stromdahl, Judith E., 67. 
Subcommittees, 47. 
Sullivan, Maud Durlin, elected, 85. 
Swanson, Helen G., 08. 
Sweeney, Mary S., 79-80. 
Swepston, Miriam K., 90; elected, 


92. 
T 


Tarr, Anna M., 50. 

Taubert, Marie, 100. 

Taylor, Walter M., elected, 77. 
Taylor, Zada, 67. 

Terhune, Marion E., 53. 

Terry, Helen, 33. 

Tesovnik, Mary E., 53. 

Theatre 1. assn, 136-39. 
Thomas, Edith, elected, 77. 
Thompson, Lawrence S., 52. 
Tichenor, Barcus, elected, 51. 
Tilly, H. Dorothy, 133. 

Tires, resolutions on, 44-45. 
Tisdel, Kenneth S., roo. 
Titcomb, Edith V., 66, 70. 
Towne, Jackson Edmund, 136-37. 
Trost, Theodore Louis, 115, 116. 
Trustees, citation of, 34-35. 
Trustees div., 77-78. 

Tupper, William, 33. 


U 
U.S.O., 36. 
Ulbricht, Elsa, 82, 83. 
Ulveling, Ralph A., 129-31. 
Unger, Nell Avery, elected, 37. 
University ex. 1. service sect., 
76-77. 
























University Is sect., 52. 
Utley, George B., 35, 132. 


V 


Van Arnam, Jane I., elected, | 
Van Deusen, Marjorie H., 65, 
Van Hoesen, Henry Bartlett, 


94. 

Van Kirk, Gale, 107; elected, 

Van Lenten, Dorothy J., 53, 

Van Wagoner, Murray D,, 
Sage, 94. 

Victory bk campaign, rpt, 

Villela, Ruth Libanio, 33, 101,” 

Vitz, Carl, 77. R 

Vivian, Marjorie E., 55; 
118; rpt, 62. 


Ww 


W.P.A,. 1. service advisory 
47- 
Walker, Caroline Burnite, 65, © 
Wallgren, Anne Patricia, 84, 7 
Walter, Frank K., 118, 4 
Warde, Beatrice, 64. 
Warner, Frances, 117. 
Warren, Althea H., elected, 
Warren, Hazel B., 32, 72, 73, 
Waters, Edward N., 32, 1323 
132-35. 4 
Watkins, Marjorie, rpt, 60-61. 
Weadock, James J., Jr., 94. 
Webb, Marian A., 67. 
Weber, Dorothy H., 91-92. . 
Welch, Eleanor W., elected, 51, 
Wells, Louise M., 84. q 
Wennerblad, Sonja, elected, 
Wessels, Helen E., elected, 
Wheeler, Joseph Towne, 99. 
White, Carl M., 50. a 
“Why a North Am. 1. in Me 
Lydenberg, 7. 
Widowit, Betty, 100. 
Wilcox, Francis O., 390; “Ls 
the war effort of the Am 
3-6. 
Wilcox, Jerome Kear, 114, } 
rpt, 41-42, 114. 3 
Wilkinson, Mary S., elected, 
Will, Grinton I., 116. ; 
Williams, Mabel, elected, 725 
64. % 
Wilson, Bertha K., 98; elected, 
Wilson, Eugene H., 49, 52. 
Wilson, H. W., 114. 
Winslow, Amy, 116. 
Wolstenholme, Rebecca, 105, 
elected, 108. 
Woodward, Laura A., 32. 
Work with foreign born r. t., 128 7 
Work with tchrs and sch. admin 
istrators r. t., 126. 
Work with the blind r. t., 126-28. 
Wright, Wyllis, E., 63; elected, 63. 


Yerxa, Catharine Miles, elected, 
73. 

Yocom, Frances L., 55. 

Young, Marian C., 67; elected, 67. 

Young People’s reading r, t., 70-7% 


Z 


Zander, Arnold, 106. 









y 


Zelle, Mary Roemer, elected, 93 ~ 


. 








